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ON THE BREEDING, REARING, FATTENING, }into motion a greater quantity of productive labor 


AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF NEAT CAT-~ 
TLE. 


Extracts from the last edition (1833) of the “‘Complete Grazier.” 


Introductory view of the different breeds of neat 
cattle in Great Britain. 


Of the various sources which compose the 
wealth of nations, there are few, perhaps, of 
greater moment, or which have a superior claim 
to attention, than that branch of rural economy 
which is the subject of the following pages. In 
fact, when it is considered, that not only the ser- 
‘ants of a farmer, but also his cattle, are produc- 
tive laborers; when we recollect the stimulus to in- 
dustry, as well as the rapid circulation of capital 
which the farmer occasions, by furnishing constant 
employment to the numerous artificers who are 
occupied in manufacturing implements which are 
indispensably necessary to him; when we call to 
mind the immense mass of materials which his 
productive labor supplies for the purposes of com- 
mercial intercourse, and especially the influence 
produced by that labor on the comfort and appear- 
ance of towns, whose inhabitants must otherwise 
be destitute of the necessaries of life; when all 
these diversified circumstances are taken into con- 
sideration, every reflecting inquirer must acknowl- 
edge, that of all the ways in which a capital can 


than any equal capital employed in manuiactures, 
but, also in proportion to the quantity of productive 
labor which it employs, it adds a much greater 
value to the annual produce of the land and labor 
of the country, while it increases the real wealth 
and revenue of its inhabitants.’’* 

Many circumstances have long occurred to ren- 
der live stock an object of the utmost importance 
to the farmer; and notwithstanding the great ad- 
vances made in other branches of husbandry, none 
has undergone a greater change of system, or has 
received more manifest improvement, than the 
breeding, rearing, and management of cattle. In- 
dependently of the stimulus aflorded, during the 
late war, to the exertions of the mere grazier by 
the rapid increase in the price of all the necessaries 
of life, the influence of many societies established 
of late years for the encouragement of agriculture 
has powerfully tended to promote inquiry, and to 
disseminate information on this interesting subject; 
while the patronage and example of several public 
spirited noblemen, and gentlemen of high rank, 
have diffused a taste for the pursuits of rural econo- 
my, that has had a most beneficial effect on the 
general prosperity of the country. Among these, 
none have attracted more attention than those 
which are discussed in the following pages; and, 
although the main object is to convey instruction 
on the points more immediately applicable to the 
business of the grazier, it is yet presumed that a 





be employed, this is by far the most advantageous 
to society. 
Justly, therefore, has it been remarked, “that 


concise outline of the principal breeds, and varie- 
ties of breeds of cattle found in this highly culti- 
vated island, cannot but prove acceptable to every 


the capital employed in agriculture not only puts|class of farmer. 
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I. The Wild Cattle—Of a bull of which race, 


the above is a portrait,—were the original stock of 


the kingdom, before enclosures were known. They 
are said to be still found at Chartley Park, in Der- 
byshire, and, perhaps, in one or two more; but it is 
believed, that the only pure breed 1s that preserved, 


ina wild state, at Chillingham Castle, in Northum- | 


berland, the seat of the Earl of Tankerville, 
Vou. If.—17. 
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whose steward, Mr. Bailey, thus describes them: 
“Their color is invariably white; muzzle black; 
the whole of the inside of the ear, and about one- 
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*Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Vol. I. p. 53, Fourth 
‘edition. 

| t Agricultural Survey of Northumberland, Third 
‘edition p. 141. 
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third of the isaieide, from the tip downwards, red: | 
horns white, with black tips, 
upwards.* 
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lia and foot; the Wome rode oft the ball from 





very fine, and bent! the rest of the herd until he stood at bay, when a 
"Some of the bulls have a thinupright! marksman dismounted and shot. 


At some of 


mane, about an inch anda half or two inches!these huntings, twenty or thirty shots have beer 
long: the weight of the oxen is from thirty-five to|fired before he was subdued: on such occasions, 


forty -five stone, of fourteen pounds; and that of’ 


‘the ble ding victim grew desperately furious from 


the cows, from twenty-five to thirty- five stone the | the smarting’ of his wounds and the shouts of sa- 


four quarters. 
excellent flavor. 

‘From the nature of their pasture, and the fre- 
quent agitation they are put into, by the curiosity 
of strangers, it cannot bee xpected they should get 
very fit; yet the six years’ old oxen are generally 
very good beef; from whence it may be fairly sup- 
pose d that, in proper situations, they would feed 
well. 

“At the first appearance of any person they set 
off at full speed, and gallop to a considerable dis- 
tance; when they wheel round, and come boldly 
up again, tossing their heads in a menacing man- 
ner: on a sudden they make a full stop, at the dis- 
tance of’ forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at the 
object of’ their surprise, but upon the least motion 
being made, they again turn round, and gallop ofl 
with equal speed; forming, however, a shorter cir- 
cle, and returning with a bolder and more threat-|¢ 
ening aspect, they approach much nearer, when 
they make another stand, and again gallop off. 
This they do several times, shortening their dis- 
tance, and advancing nearer = they come within 
a few yards, when most people think it prudent to 
leave them. 

“The mode of killing them was, perhaps, the 
only modern remains of the erande ur of ancient 
hunting. On notice being given that a wild bull 
would be killed upon acertain day, the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood came in great numbers, both 
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The beef is finely marbled, and of; 





vage Joy that were echoing on every side. From 
the number of accidents that happened, this dan- 


gerous mode has been seldom practised of late 


years; the park-keeper alone generally shooting 
t}them with a rifled gun at one shot. 

‘‘When the cows calve, they hide their calves 
fora week or ten days in some sequestered situa- 
tion, and go and suckle them two or three times a 
day. If any person come near the calves, they 
clap their heads close to the ground, and lie like a 
hare ina form, to hidethemselves. This is a proof 
of their native wildness, and is corroborated by the 
following circumstance, that happened to the wri- 
ter of the narrative, who found a hidden calf, two 
days old, very lean, and very weak; on stroking its 
head, it vot up, pawed two or three times like an 
old bull, bellowed very loud, retired'a few steps, 
and ‘bolted at his legs with all its force; it then be- 

gan to paw again, bellowed, stepped back, and 
bolted as before; but knowing its intention, and 
stepping aside, it missed him, fell, and was so very 
weak that it could not rise, though it made several 
eflorts; but it had done enough; the whole herd 
were alarmed, and, coming to its rescue, obliged 
him to retire; for the dams will allow no person to 
touch their calves without attacking them with 
impetuous ferocity. 

“When any one happens to be wounded, or 
grown weak or feeble through age or sickness, the 
rest of the herd set upon it, mand | gore it to death.” 
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{l. Zhe Devonshire breed, delineated above, is about the jaws; deer like, light and airy in its 


supposed to have descended directly trom the w ‘ild countenance; neck long and thin; throat free from 
race. It is found in its purest state in North Devon; jowl or dewlap; nose and round its eyes of a dark 
in the agricultural report of which district its pe-| orange color; ears thin and pointed, tinged on their 
culiar qualities are thus described by the late Mr. |inside with the same color that is always found to 
Vancouver:— ene ircle its eyes; horns thin, and fine to their roots, 

“Its head is small, clean, and free from flesh) of a cream color, tipped with black,* growing w ith 








_—_— 


* There is, however,a breed of the same cattle, .| * The late Arthur Young, formerly secretary to the 
Yorkshire, which is said to be hornless. See the In-' Board of Agriculture, describes thorough bred Devons 
troduction to the work entitled “British Husbandry,” as of a bright red, neck and head smal], eye prominent 
in the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowl- and round it a ring of bright yellow; the nose round, 
edge. the nostril having the same color; the horn clear and 
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aregular curve upwards, and rather springing from | 
each other; light in the withers, resting on aj 


shoulder a little retiring and spreading, and so 
rounded below as to sink all appearance of its 
pinion in the body of the animal; open bosom, 
with a deep chest, or keel; small and tapering be- 
low the knee, fine at and above the joint, and 
where the arm begins to increase, it becomes sub- 
denly lost in the shoulder; line of the back straight 
from the withers to the rump, lying completely on 
alevel with the pin, or huckles, whieh lie wide 
and open; the hind quarters seated high with flesh, 
leaving a fine hair ham tapering from the hock to 
the fetlock; long from rump to huckle, and from the 
pinion of the shoulder to the end of the nose; thin 
loose skin, covered with hair of a soft and furry 
nature, inclined to curl whenever the animal is in 
good condition and in full coat, when it also be- 
comes mottled with darker shades of its perma- 
nent color, which is that of a bright blood red, 
without white, or other spots, particularly on the 
male; a white udder is sometimes passed over, but 
seldom without objection. 

“This description may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the perfections as to the exterior appear- 
ance of the animal: what, under the same head, 
may be regarded as defects, appear first in the sud- 
den retiring of the vamp from behind the huckle 
toa narrow point backwards; the great space be- 
tween the huckle and first rib; the smallness of the 
angle inwards at which the ribs appear to be _pro- 
jected from the spine or back-bone, often giving 
the appearance of a flat-sided animal, and in its 
being so much tucked up in the girth as to show an 
awkward cavity between the keel and navel, the 
line of which, it is presumed, should always be 
found to hold a position as nearly as possible paral- 
lel with that of the back from the withers to the 
loin. ‘The animal is, however, generally well 
grown, and filled up behind the shoulder.” 

The North Devon cattle are highly esteemed 
both for feeding and draught; but are not so much 
valued for the dairy. For all the purposes of labor, 
whether activity, docility, or strength and hardi- 
ness, this breed can scarcely be excelled; and it is 
even said that, on fallow land, it is no uncommon 
day's work for four steers to plough two acres with 
a double furrow plough. The ordinary average 
weight of the oxen, when fatted at five years old, 
is about eleven score per quarter; and that of full 
sized cows seldom exceeds eight. 

In South Devon there is a mixture of the pure 
North Devon stock with a larger breed, of' the 
same kind, called the Old Marlborough Red; 
which is said to have descended from the South 
Molton stock, although at present they differ ma- 
terially from them in size, and in having a dingy 
brown or blackish color at the ears, nose, and round 
the eyes, or wherever the orange tint is observa- 
ble in the genuine race. A cross with this species 
is, however, found to fatten more readily than the 





transparent, upright, tapering, and gently curved, but 
not tipped with black.—See Agricultural Survey of 


Su Sser, Pp . 248 . 











pure South Devon, and is therefore generally pre- 
ferred. 

lil. The Sussex breed difters but litle from the 
Devonshire: when pure, the cattle are invariably 
dark red; and these which are marked with a mix- 
ture of either white or black, although passing un- 
der the denomination of Sussex, are always cross- 
ed with toreign blood. In other respects they are 
thus described by an eminent breeder,* the accura- 
cy of whose judgement has been confirmed by 
many intelligent graziers. 

“A thin head, and clean jaw; the horns pointing 
forward a little, and then turning upward, thin, 
tapering, and long; the eye large and full; the 
throat clean, no dewlap; long and thin in the neck; 
wide and deep in the shoulders; no projection in 
the point of the shoulder, when looked at trom be- 
hind; the fore-legs wide; round and straight in the 
barrel, and free from a rising back-bone; no hang- 
ing heaviness in the belly; wide across the loin; 
the space between the hip-bone and _ the first nb 
very small; the hip-bone not to rise high, but to be 
large and wide; the loin, and space between the 
hips, to be flat and wide, but the fore part of the 
carcass round; long and straight in the rump, and 
wide in the tip; the tail to lay low, for the flesh to 
swell above it; the legs not too long; neither thick 
nor thin on the thigh; the leg thin; shut well in the 
twist; no fulness in the outside of the thigh, but all 
of it within; a squareness behind, common in all 
long-horned beasts, greatly objected to; the finer 
and thinner in the tail the better. 

“Of these points, the Sussex beasts are apt to 
be more deficient in the shoulder than in any other 
part. A well made ox stands straight, and nearly 
perpendicular, on small clean legs; a large bony 
leg isa very bad point, but the legs moving freely, 
rather under the body than as if attached to the 
sides; the horns pushing alittle forward, spreading 
moderately, and turning up once. The horn of 
the Devonshire, which very mucli resembles the 
Sussex, but smaller and lighter, is longer, and rises 
generally higher. ‘The straightness of the back 
line is sometimes broken, in very fine beasts, by a 
lump between the hips.” 

On acomparison between the Devon and Sussex 
breeds, the former has been considered by compe- 
tent judges as thinner, narrower, and sharper than 
the latter, on the top of the shoulder or blade bone; 
the point of the shoulder generally projects more, 
and they usually stand narrower in the chest; their 
chine is thinner, and flatter in the barrel, and they 
hang more inthe flank; but they are wider in the 
hips, and cleaner in the neck, head, and horns, and 
smaller in the bone, than the Sussex; their hides 
are thinner and softer, and they handle as mellow. 
The distinction between them, however, is not 
very striking; they are equally profitable to the 
grazier, and, as working cattle, they both stand 
unrivalled.f 





* Mr. Ellman, of Glynde. See Agricultural Survey 
of Sussex, p. 231. 


t See the Agricultural Survey of Sussex, p. 238 and 


~ |Chapter II. 
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IV. The [ereford breed is a variety of the De- 
von and Sussex, but is larger and weightier than 
either; being generally w ider and fuller over the 
shoulders or chine, aid the breast, or brisket, as}’ 
well as the after part of the rump. ‘The prevail- 
ing color a reddish brown, with white faces; the 
hair fine, and the skin thin. 

In the true bred Hereford cattle there is no pro- 
jecting bone in the point of the shoulder, which im 
some breeds forms almost a shelf} against which 
the collar rests, but on the contr ary tapers off; they 
have a great breadth before, and are mae 
weighty in their hind quarters; thie tail not set on 
high; a great distance from the point of the rump 
to the hip bone; the twist full, broad, and sofi; the 
thigh of the fore legs to the paste rm joint tape ring 
and full, not thin, but thin below the joint; the horn 
pushes aside alittle, and then turns up thin and 
tapering; remarkably well feeling; mellow on the 
rump, ribs, and hip bone. The quality of the meat 
not hard, but fine as well as fat; little coarse flesh 
about them, the offal and bone being small in pro- 
portion to their weight; whilst their disposition to 
fatten is equal, or nearly so, to that of any other 
breed in the island. 'T hey are, however, ill caleu- 
lated for the dairy; their constitutional disposition 
to accumulate flesh being in opposition to the quali- 
ties of good milking cows,—an observation which 
will equally apply to every breed, when similarly 
constituted. A breed of cattle equally adapted to 
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_ "The Short Horned Cattle, under which de- 
nomination are indiscriminately included the Dutch, 
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the shambles, the dairy, and the plough, is indeed 
not to be met with, and experience teaches that 
these properties are inconsistent with each other. 

Phe Hereford cattle are by many good judges con- 
sidered to approach the nearest to that periect state 
of any of the large breeds: they arrive early at 
maturity, and are fit for labor; but it is as fatting 
stock that they excel, and it is a different variety 
of the same breed that is preferred for the dairy. 
There is, indeed, a more extraordinary dispropor- 
tion between the weight of Herefordshire cows, 
and that of the oxen bred from them, than is to be 
found in any other of the superior breeds: they are 
comparatively small, extremely delicate, and light 
fleshed; and it is s said that they are not unfrequent- 
ly the mothers of oxen nearly three times their 
own weight.* 

On comparison with the Devon and Sussex, the 
Hereford breed will probably not be found equally 
active and hardy in the yoke; but it is generally 
considered to exceed them in the quality of fatten- 
ing;f and when compared with any one breed, it 
may fairly rank at least among the very best in the 
United Kingdom. 





*See the Agricultural Survey of Herefordshire, Pp. 
118, anda Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., in Communi- 
cations to the Board of Agriculture, V ol. Il. 


t See Chapter IT. 
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Holderness, and Tees-water breeds, are supposed 
to have acquired the appellation of Duich, trom a 
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cross with some lagge bulls that were imported, | 
near a century oie ion Holland into Yorkshire, 

in the east and north ridings of which county the 
two latter had been long established. It has, how- 
ever, been doubted whether r any advantage was 
deriv ‘ed from this intermixture; for the increase thus 
obtained in size was thought to have been coun- 
terbalanced by a more than proportionate increase 
of offal. But, fortunately, the error was not univer- 
sal; for some intelligent ‘breeders aware, even at 
that di ty, of the superiority of symmetry to bulk, 
preserv ed tlie breed of which they were already 

in possession, in its native purity; and itis from 
some of that stock, so maintained, or, at least, 
from across between that stock and some of the 
progeny of the Dutch and ‘Tees-water cross, that 
the present improved short-horned cattle, now 

generally distinguished as the Durham, or ’York- 
shire breed, are descended 

This breed was introduced about forty years ago, 
by the Messieurs Collings, 
rapidly risen in the public estimation. The cattle 
are very large, and are beautifully mottled with red 
or black upon a white ground; their backs level; 
throat clean; neck fine; carcass full and round; 
quarters long; hips and rumps even and wide: they 
stand rather high on their legs; handle very kindly; : 
are light in their bone, in proportion to their size; 
and have a very fine coat,and thin hide. They 
differ from the other breeds, not only in the short- 
ness of their horns, but as being wider and thicker 
in their form, and consequently feeding to greater 
weight; in aflording the greatest quantity of “tallow 
when fatted; and in having very thin hides, with 
much less hair upon them than any other kind ex- 
cept the Alderneys. They also possess the valua- 
ble properties of fattening kindly at an early age, 
and of yielding large quantities of milk; but the 
quality of the latter is not so rich as that of some 
other species;* they are, besides, rather tender con- 
stitutioned, and, consequently, difficult and expen- 
sive to winter. 

Of this breed, Mr. Charles Colling, of Ketton, 
sold a bull— Comet—by public auction, in the year 
1810, for the extraordinary sum of one thousand 
guineas; and the history of the celebrated: Durham 
ox, the property. of the same gentleman, is too re- 
markable not tomerit attention. 

He was bréd in the year 1796, and at five years 
old was not only covered thick with fat upon all 
the principal points, but his whole carcass appear- 
ed to be loaded with it, and he was then thought so 
wonderful an animal, that he was purchased in 





*See the Agricultural Surveys of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, p. 248; and of Northumberland, p. 139. 


ilies wy, 1801, for £140, to be exhibited as a 
show: his live w eight being then 226 stone, of 14 
pounds. In the following May he was again sold 
tor £250, to Mr. John Day, who, two months after- 
wards, refused for him two thousand guineas! He 
was exhibited in the principal parts of the kingdom 
until April, 1807, when he was killed, in conse- 
quence of having accidentally, dislocated his hip 
in the previous F ‘ebruary, ef although he must 
have lost considerably in weight during his illness, 
besides the disadvantage of six years’ trav elling 
ina aravan, yet his careass weighed 187 stone 12 
pounds;* and Mr. Day stated his live weight at 
ten years old, to have been 270 stone. 

Uncommon as this animal then was, he has, 
however, been since exceeded in size by a York- 
‘shire ox, bred by Mr. Dunhill, of Newton, near 
Doncaster, the carcass of which weighed, when 








of Darlington, and has} 


killed, 264 stone 12 pounds; and he was supposed 
to have lost near forty stone while being exhibited 
in London. 

Sull more recently, another beast of uncommon 
size, ted by Lord Yarborough, has been exhibited 
under the title of “the Lincolnshire ox; but, 
though bred in that county, from a favorite cow 
belonging to Mr. Goulton, he was got by a de- 
scendant of Comet, out of Countess, also of the 
Durham breed.t This extraordinary animal mea- 
sured five feet six inches in height at the shoulders, 
eleven feet ten inches from the nose to the setting 
of the tail, eleven feet one inch in girth, and three 
feet three inches across the hips, shoulders, and 
middle of the bae k; the lowest point of his breast 
was only fourteen inches from the ground, and he 
stood one foot ten inches between the fore legs; 
the girth of the fore leg was nine inches. 

The variety of this breed known as the York- 
shire Polled cattle, only differs from those already 
described, in being without horns; it is in consider- 
able estimation among the London cow-keepers, 
as the cows are considered capital milkers, and at 
the same time maintain their flesh ina state nearly 
fit for the shambles. 


—_— 





St. Ibs. 
* Viz. Four Quarters 165 12) See Agricultural Sur- 


Tallow - 11 12] vey of Durham, p. 
Hide - - 10 2230; and Mr. Day’s 
——— | Descriptive Pamph- 

187 let. 
+ The native Lincolns are ei by Mr. Stone, 


in his Survey of the county, as “generally large in the 
head, horns, bones, and bellies; thick, short, and fleshy 
in their necks and quarters; narrow in their hips, plates, 
chines, and bosoms; high in their rumps, and their 
shoulders not well covered; their eyes small and sunk 





in their heads.”’ p. 57. 
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VI. The Long-horned cattle are descended from 
a breed which had long been established in the 
Craven district, in Yorkshire; some cows of which 
race, and a Lancashire long-horned bull, of the 
kind delineated above, were brought, early in the 
last century, by a Mr. W ebster, 10 Canley, in 
W arwic kshire, where they produced a stock that 
soon became remarkable for its beauty. 

Of this Canley stock, the late Mr, Robert Bake- 
well, of Dishley, in Leicestershire, procured some 
cows, Which he crossed with a Northumberland 
bull,* and thus reared that celebrated race now so 
well known as the Dishley breed. ‘They were 
long and fine in the horn, had small heads, clean 
throats, straight broad bac ks, wide quarters, and 
were light in their bellies and oflal; and, probably 
from the eflect of domestication and gentle treat- 
ment, remarkably docile: they grew “fant upon a 
smaller proportion of’ food than the parent stock; 
but gave less milk than some other breeds; and 
the chief improvements effected seem to have been, 
in their aptitude to fatten early on the most valua- 
ble points, and in the superior quality of the flesh. 

Notwithstanding the deservedly high reputa- 
tion, as a breeder, enjoyed by Mr. Bakewell dur- 
ing his life, and which still attaches to his name, 
his judgement in selecting the long-horned cattle 
for his experiments has been called in question; 
and it has been asserted, “that had he adopted the 
middle-horned breed, either of Sussex, Devonshire, 
or Herefordshire, in preference to the inferior stock 
which the reputation of his name, and the mys- 
terious manner in which his breeding system was 
conducted, have introduced, it would have contri- 
buted to exait the superiority of his stock, beyond 
the power of local prejudices to remove.”t The 
removal of local prejudice is not, however, an 


which they have attained in the hands of the 
eminent breeders of the present day, has been ac- 
quired through the medium of the Dishley blood. 

With regard to the “mysterious manner,” in 
which Mr. Bakewell has been too generally ac- 
cused of having conducted his business, it is a 
charge so vague and undefined, as hardly to merit 
remark; yet, as it conveys somewhat of reflection 
upon his character, it may be due to his memory 
to enquire upon what foundation it rests, and if 
examined closely, it will resolve itself into this:— 
that he was gifted with more than common acute- 
nessof observation, judgement, and perseverance; 
which, combined with the experience he had ac- 
quired under his father, (who was also a distin- 
guished breeder in his time,) he unremittingly ap- 
plied to the improvement of cattle. Such ye 4 
ties, directed to any one object, could not fail of 
success; and such, it may be fairly presumed, 
were the only mysteries he employ ed. That his 
practice was not open to the inspec tion of every 
one who sought to profit by it, will not surprise 
any person whois acquainted w ith the riv alry ofemi- 
nent breeders; and, however it may be regretted 
that he has not left any record of his experiments, 
yet, as no man is bound to publish his transactions, 
his having omitted to do so cannot justly be made 
a ground of accusation. 

The rhodern improvements made in the long- 
horned cattle, since the first attempts of Bakewell, 
are considered to consist chiefly in the coarser 
parts having been reduced, and the more valuable 
enlarged. The present breed is finer boned, and 
finer in the neck, throat, and breast; the back is 
straight, wide, and well covered w ith flesh; the 
rump is also wide, and particularly fleshy on the 





points, and about the root of the tail. Even when 


easy task, even when ill-founded, which it would!only in store order, the flank feels thick and fleshy, 


be too much to assume in the present instance; for, | 


whatever may be the merits of the long-horned| 
cattle, comparatively with other breeds, it must be 
admitted, that they rank among the finest in the 
kingdom; and is certain, that the ome 
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* See Agricultural Survey of ™ icester, p. 213, Mr. 
Marshall says, “a bull purchased in Westmoreland;” 
but he does not state the breed. See his Rural Econo- 
my of the Midland Counties, Vol. I. p. 269. 

t Rev. Mr. Young: Agricultural Survey of Sussex, 
p. 22 








and in every part the animal handles loose and 
mellow. 

Such, indeed, were always the distinguishing 
points of these cattle: but they were not thot iwhit 
attainable except they were fed on the richest 
pasture. ‘This, however, has proved to be an 
error; for not only are they now found on land of 
noe xtraordinary quality, but it even appears to be 
generally admitted, that well bred cattle will do 


better on ordinary food than those of an inferjor 
kind; it was indeed asserted by Bakewell, that 
this breed kept themselves in good condition on 
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F less food than any other of equal weight,* an; long-horned dairy cows, and 1500 guineas for the use 

opinion that seems to have been fully justified by | of his best bull to thirty cows. 

the large prices that have been repeatedly given Large as these prices were, they have however, been 

for the stock.? exceeded by those actually obtained for short-horned 
cattle. At the sale already alluded to, of Mr. Charles 

Colling’s stock, at Ketton, in the county of Durham, 

in 1810, seventeen cows and eleven bulls produced 
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* See the Agricultural Survey of Leicestershire, p.| £4918, being an average of £175 10s. each. Of 
219, and Chapter Il. ; : these two cows, Countess and Lilly, both got by Comet, 
; t Atasale of Mr. Fowler’s stock (of this breed at! were sold, the one for four hundred, and the other for 








Little Rollright, in Oxfordshire, in 1791, fifteen head} four hundred and ten guineas. Petrarch, a bull, by 
of oxen, five bulls and ten cows, were sold for various] Favorite, the sire of Comet, brought three hundred and 
sums, amounting to £2464, or upon an average, at! sixty-five guineas, and Comet himself one thousand! 

£164 each. The finest bull, named Sultan, only two) Still more recently, however, in February 1827, at a 
vears old, produced two hundred and ten guineas; and| ereat sale of stock, the property of Mr. Rennie, of 





Washington, another of the same age, Was sold for} Phantassie, in East Lothian. (which amounted to the 
: two hundred and five guineas; while Brindled Beauty. | large sumof £13,582,) the highest price obtained for 


a cow, brought the sum of two hundred and sixty gui-'a bull of this breed was £115 10s., and for a cow 
neas; but, at a subsequent sale of stock belonging to; £63; but, as not more than half the stock on the farm 
Mr. Paget, in 1793, Shakespeare, a bull, bred by Mr., was supposed to have been sold, it is probable that some 


Fowler froma grandson of Mr. Bakewell’s famous | of the best cattle were reserved. Many other instances 
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bull, Twopenny, and a cow of the Canley blood, was! might however be adduced to prove—not that the rela- 


disposed of for four hundred guineas. 
Ata still later period, Mr. Princep, of Croxhall, in| 
Derbyshire, is said to have refused £2000 for twenty! 
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VII. The Galloway breed derives its appella- 

tion from the county of the same name, where, 
and also in some parts of the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, these cattle are chiefly reared, and whence 
rast numbers are annually sent to Norfoik, and 
other English counties, to be fattened for the mar- 
kets. In general they are black, or dark brindied; 
are without horns, except occasionally a small ex- 
erescence resembling them, and are rather undei 
the medium size, being smaller than the Devons, 
though in some other respects resembling them, 
yet considerably larger than the north, or even the 
west Highlanders. 

A true Galloway bullock is straight and broad 
in the back, and nearly level from the head to the 
rump; closely compacted between the shoulder and 
ribs, and also betwixt the ribs and the loins; broad 
at the loins, but not with hooked or projecting 
knobs. He is long inthe quarters, but not broad, 
in the twist; deep in the chest, short in the leg, and 
moderately fine in the bone; clean in the chop, 
and in the neck. His head is of a moderate size, 
with large rough ears, and full, but not prominent 
eyes, and he is clothed in a loose and mellow, 
though rather thick skin, covered with long, soft, 
and glossy hair. 
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In roundness of barrel, and fulness of ribs, the 


tive value of the short-horned catile has declined—but 
that extravagant prices are not now so generally given 
for superior stock, as formerly. 
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Galloway cattle may perhaps vie with even the 
most improved breeds. ‘Their breadth over the 
hook-bones is not, indeed, to be compared to that 
of some of either the short or long-horned, but 
their loins bear a greater proportion in width to the 
hook-bones, and they are shorter between the 
hooks and the ribs, which is in itself a valuable 
point, when accompanied with length of body. 
They are, however, rather coarse in the head and 
neck. Although short in the leg, they are gener- 
aly fine in the bone; for, notwithstanding the'pre- 
judice that formerly prevailed in favor of large 
bone, the Moorland farmers, convineed that large 
honed cattle could not thrive on their barren hills, 
never aimed at increasing the size of bone above 
what their pastures would carry, and by this judi- 
cious management have preserved the Galloway 
breed in its purity. It is, however, to be regretted 
that sufficient attention has not been paid to its 
improvement; and in many parts of the Lowlands 
it has been materially injured by an inconsiderate 
intermixture with Irish and Ayrshire cows, in 
consequence of a prevalent idea that the latter are 
superior milkers. Bulls of the most approved 
kinds have indeed been introduced from England, 
but without any apparent benefit to the native 
stock; and although a cross between this and the 
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short-horned breed, which is not uncommon inthe!and the joints being of a moderate size, more 
border counties of England, is said “to produce an suitable for consumption in private families than 
excellent animal, possessing in a great degree the those of the larger breeds, they usually command 
feeding qualities and best points of’ the short-horn, |the highest prices at Smithfield.* 

and the hardiness and docility of the Galloway; Of this breed there is a variety termed Suffolk 
cattle;” it is yet added, “that although the first! Duns, trom their color, which is generally of a 
cross with the short-horn dees produce a good|yellowish hue, and from the county in which they 
beast, no good breeder would choose to continue | were chiefly adopted. ‘They are also polled, but 
his stock from these crosses;”’* and it seems to be] possess little of the beauty of the original stock, 
now generally admitted, that the surest method of|and are chiefly remarkable for the abundance of 
improving it consists in adherence to the pure|milk given by the cows, on which account they 
breed. ‘They certamly “merit attention, for they{are favorites with the London dairymen; the best 
already possess many valuable properties, which|milkers being said to give as much as eight gal- 
may yet be brought to still greater perfection.|lons a day alter claving, and six during great part 
‘They are a hardy race, subsisting on the coarsest| ot’ the season, wherelore much pains are taken ta 
pastures, and increasing rapidly when removed to| preserve the breed, and horned calves are never 
more favorable situations: they fatten kindly on} rearedf. 

the best parts; their flesh is of the finest quality; 
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VII. The Highland Breed of Horned cattle are|milk so well as the Kyloes; and the Dunlops, 


chiefly reared in the western parts of Scotland. |another variety, so called from the estate on which 
Their horns are usually of a middle size, bending |they were originally bred, which has long been 
upwards, and their color is generally black, though |celebrated for the excellence of its cheese. 
sometimes brindle, or dun. Their hides are thick, |'These last are said to have been produced from 
and covered with long hair of a close pile, which!a cross between a Highland bull and an Alderney 
nature seems to have intended as a protection|cow, or, as some say, from an Alderney bull and 
against the severity of the climate under which|an Ayrshire cow; but an experienced breeder, who 
they are bred, for they lose much of this distine-|has beenj long resident in the county, is of opin- 
tion when reared in this country. In other re-|ion that the improvement of the native stock is due 
spects they are not unlike the Galloway breed, {to the introduction, about the middle of the last 
many of whose best qualities they possess, andjcentury, of some Dutch or Teeswater cows.] 
more particularly their hardiness of constitution, it }'Their color varies from a dark brown, approach- 
having been repeatedly proved that they will thrive |ing that of the Devon, to the cream color of the 
with such food and treatment as no tender cattle} Alderney, and in both cases generally speckled 
could endure; but, from being mostly bred in more} with white. ‘The head and horns are small; the 
exposed and mountainous situations, they rarely |neck thin; little dewlap; round and straight in the 
attain equal size. barrel, and perfectly free from any disposition to 

Of this breed there are several distinct varieties, jrise in the back bone; the loin, and space between 
of which the principal are the Ayloes,—a short-|the hips, flat and wide; in the Je@ rather short than 
horned breed, so named from the district of’ Kyle.|otherwise, bearing a general similarity to the breed 


6a) ites inti 





in Ayrshire,—which are chiefly esteemed for the 
superior quality of the milk given by the cows: the 
Argyleshire, which are the largest of the real 
Highland breeds, and possess most of the proper- 
ties already enumerated, except that they do not 
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trom which they spring. Insome parts they are 
_ . ° - 
known under the name of Cunningham cattle, also 
from a district so called in Ayrshire.§ 
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*See p. 34. 
t Young’s Survey of Suffolk. 








* Library of Useful Knowledge: Farmer’s Series, 
f . . ” » 
No. 12: Farm Report of Netherby in Cumberland. 


{ W. Aiton: Treatise on the Dairy Breed of Cows, 
». Bar 
§See the Agric. Surv. of the Isle of Man, p. 107 
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The Ayrshire Breed ranks deservedly high in | Mr. Aiton, to whom we are indebted for the an- 
the estimation of dairy-men, and the most ap-; nexed portrait. 
proved form of the best milkers is thus stated by | 
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“Head small, but rather long and narrow at the|though not smalled-boned with deep-barrelled 
muzzle; the eye small, but quick and lively; the bodies, high and wide hips, deep chest, large dew- 
horns small, clear, bended, and the roots at a con- lap, and thin but commonly rough hides. ‘They 
siderable distance from each other; neck long and were favorites with Bakewell, who considered 
slender, and tapering towards the head, with little) them as nearer to perfection—in some points—than 
loose skin hanging below; shoulders thin; fore-| any other except his own improved breed. The 
quarters light and thin; hind-quarters large and average weight of their quarters, when fat, at four 
capacious; back straight, broad behind, and the years old, is from eight to eleven score pounds, 
joints and chine rather loose and open; carcass They are very quick feeders, and make excellent 
deep, and the pelvis capacious and wide over the! beef; and the cows are generally good milkers. 
hips, with fleshy buttocks; tail long and small;| The best kinds ofthis race of cattle are principally 
legs small and short, with firm joints; udder capa-|bred in the counties of Cardigan and Glamorgan, 
cious, broad and square, stretching forwards, andj and in the southern and midland English counties, 
neither fleshy, low hung, nor loose, with the| where they are in considerable demand for stock- 
milk-veins large and prominent; teats short, point-|ing inferior pastures. The small and hardy 
ing outward, and at a considerable distance from|species, reared upon the mountains are commonly 
each other; the skin thin and lose; hair soft and|termed Runts; but they are far from being as 
woolly; the head, horns, and other parts of least) despicable as might be supposed from that epithet, 
value small, and the general figure compact and | for they support themselves upon the hardest fare, 
well proportioned.” thriving where some others would starve, and 

Besides these, there are the Jsleof Sky, er West-| they are unrivalled as cottagers’ cows. There is, 
ern Kyloes, and the Norlands, from the counties| however, a larger breed of brown color intermixed 
of Ross, Southerland, Inverness, and Caithness—| with white, and also having white horns; but they 
which are smaller than those already enumerated, | are long in the leg, thin in the thigh, and narrow 
—and a mixed race, partly horned, and partly|in the chine. They are neitherso compact as the 
polled; black, brindled, dun colored; which are} black cattle, nor do they fatten so kindly, or make 
annually driven in large numbers from the north to|sueh good beef; but, though not in esteem with 
the English fairs, where they pass under the com-|the grazier, they are active, and well adapted for 
mon appellation of Scots, They partake, in gen-|the yoke. 
eral, of the Galloway kindliness to fatten, and} X. The Alderney Breed are so named from the 
goodness of flesh; and, on the richer pastures of island, on the coast of Normandy, whence they 
the south, soon become ready for the butcher. were first imported, although they are also bred in 

he original Welsh Breed is supposed to have} the neighbouring islands of Guernsey and Jersey. 
been the same as that which still exists at Chil-|'The cows are small sized, but the oxen frequently 
lingham, and is said to have been wild in the|attain a bulk and stature quite disproportioned to 
mountains so late as the reign of King John.|the female. Their color is either light red, dun, 
“rom intermixture with lowland cattle, and sub-|or cream-colored, mottled with white; the horns 
sequent crosses, various kinds are now found/short and gracefully curled, and the bone fine.— 
throughout the principality, almost differing as|They are chiefly valued for the dairy; and the best 
much from each other as the counties in which|cows are observed to have a yellowish cirele round 
they are severally bred. That most generally|the eye, with the skin at the extremity of the tail 
known is distinctively called the Anglesey breed, j ofa deep yellowish color approaching to orange : 
though by no means confined to that part of the}a remark, it may be noticed, that has been made 
country, They are chiefly black, slightly marked|on good milkers of other breeds. 

With white, and have thick horns, of a medium! Althoueh the breeds throughout the Norman 
length, curving upwards. They are small, and isles is nearly similar, yet that of Jersey is said to 
short in the leg, but well proportioned, and clean,/be better than that of Guernsey : it is certainly 
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smaller and more delicate ; and so anxious are the | 


inhabitants to preserve it in its native purity, that 
there is an act of their legislature which prohibits 
the importation of all foreign neat cattle whatever 
—even from the neighboring islands—under se- 
vere penalties of fine and confiscation, including 
the destruction of the animal itself} which in such 
case is slaughtered and distributed among the poor. 
When exported, the same act directs that they 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of their being 
natives ofthe island; but it is not easy to procure 
those ofthe best quality*. As fatting cattle, they 
have but few good points; being thin and hollow 
in the neck, hollow and narrow behind the shoul- 
ders, sharp and narrow on the hucks, light in the 
brisket, and lean on the chine, with short rumps, 
and small thighs; but their flesh is fine grained, 
high colored, and of excellent flavor. ‘They are 
also very large in the belly; but this, as well as 
some of the points already mentioned, is rather an 
advantage to milch cows, to which purpose this 
stock is usually applied in this country ; and their 
udder is well formed. 

The Alderney cows are very rich milkers ; and 
both on that account, and because of'a certain neat- 
ness in their appearance, notwithstanding the de- 
fects of thir shape, they command high prices. In 
this county, therefore, they are mostly in the pos- 
session of gentlemen who, rarely keeping a regu- 
lar breeding stock, the cows are consequently cros- 
sed by any neighboring bull, and thus the pure 
breed is preserved in the hands of but very few 

CTSONs. 

There is a very prevalent notion that they will 
thrive on any kind of land, and they are therefore 
not uncommonly kept on bare paddocks, with the 
assistance of hay in winter. Like all light cattle, 
they certainly do not require the same support as 
larger animals; but their native pasture in the 


It has been observed, by Mr. Culley, that ‘the 
‘long horns excel in the thickness and firm texture 
ofthe hides, in the length and closeness of the hair, 

in their beef being finer grained and more mixed 
and marbled than that of the short horns, in weigh- 
ing more in proportion to their size, and in giving 
richer milk; but they are inferior to the short horns, 

in giving a less quantity of milk, in weighing less 

upon the whole, in affording less tallow when kill- 
ed, in being slower feeders, and of a coarser make, 
and more leathery or bullish, in the under side of 
the neck. In few words, the long horns excel in 
the hide, hair, and quality of the beef; the short 
horns in the quantity of beef, tallow, and milk.— 
Each breed has long had, and probably may have, 
their particular advocates; but, if I may hazard a 
conjecture, is it not probable that both kinds may 

have their particular advantages in different situa- 
‘tions? Why may not the thick, firm hides, and 
long close-set hair of the one kind, be a protection 


‘and security against those impetuous winds and 
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islands, is of the richest kind; and it is doubtless | 


owing to the less nutritive herbage on which they 
are frequently fed in England, that the quantity 
of their milk is not equal to its quality. In Jersey 
they are also fed partly on parsnips, which are 
found to improve the produce of the cows.f 


heavy rains to which the west coast of this island 
is so subject; while the more regular seasons and 
mild climate, upon the east coast, are most suita- 
ble to the constitutions of the short horns?” * 

It should, however, be understood, that the pre- 
ference above given by Mr. C. to the long-horned 
species, on account of the superior quality of their 
beef; applies only to the variety of that breed which 
was ms rar improved, and recommended by the 
late eminent Mr. Bakewell, and which is described 
in the introductory view already referred to, under 
the name of Dishley breed. In fact, Mr. C. is of 
opinion that “a breed of short-horned cattle might 
be selected, equal, if not superior, even to that very 
kindly-fleshed sort of Mr. Bakewell’s, provided any 
able breeder, or body of breeders, would pay as 
much attention to these as Mr. Bakewell and his 
neighbors have done to the short-horns.” ¢ 

This, as the opinion of an eminent breeder, is 
entitled to great attention; and it has been corrob- 
orated by a fact stated in the Agricultural Survey 
of Northumberland, “ that the long-horns had been 
introduced into that country from the improved 
stocks of the midland counties, at different times, 


‘ . wv . ° tr . . 
Such are the chief’ breeds of the kingdom; and | and by diflerent breeders; but had, in most instan- 
the ras, ep being taken from the best authori- | ces, given way again to the improved breed of 


ties, may 


ye considered as accurate as possible, in | Short-horns, and, at the time the first report was 


a general view. Bat it must be admitted, that , published in 1804, had been totally abandoned by 
there are great deviations in many animals of the | every breeder in the country; the improved breed 
same, and of the most approved stock; and there | of short-horns, from the stock of the Messicurs 
are, besides, many crosses, and local breeds, dis- | Colling, having proved themselves much supe- 
’ | rior.” t 

| Since that period, continued exertions have been 


tinguished by the name ofthe district, or the breed- 
er, Which it would be tedious to particularise. 


Comparative view of the different breeds of neat 
cattle. 


From the previous introductory view of the vari- 
ous species of neat eattle, the reader will probably 


be enabled to form some estimate of the value of’ 


the respective breeds therein described. 


breeders; on that subject, therefore, it may not be 
altogether useless to offer a few comparative re- 
marks to the consideration of the young grazier. 





* Quayle’s General View of the Norman Isles. 
t See Book II. chap. 2, note. 





The two. 
kinds, however, which are chiefly reared, are the | 
long-horned and the short-horned, and, concerning | 
their merits and demerits, there has lone been a! 
diflerence of opinion among the most experienced | 


made for the improvement of the short horned breed, 
and the great weight to which the cattle arrive 
must always ensure them a high rank in the esti- 
mation of those graziers who possess land of sul- 
ficient staple to forward heavy beasts; but the opin- 
ion of many of the best judges still continues to be 
divided regarding their comparative merit with 
that of the long-horns. 

An experienced farmer, who appears to have 
examined both the breeds with great impartiality, 
states, ‘‘that the best of the short-horned being 
larger than any other kind require good keep, and 
more age than cattle in general: the oxen will im- 


‘prove to the age of seven years, and the cows to 


_— Culley on Live Stock, p. 80. tlb.p.8h | 
t Page 140, 3d edition, 1813; in which the assertion 
/remains uncontradicted. 
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six; and if they are not well supported when young, | 


will require another year: that they have large 
bones, and are said to be coarse-grained, and the 
beef not so marbled as that of some other kinds ; 
though some of them die very fine beef.” 
adds, ‘that many have larger shoulders* than the 
Rollright [long-horned] breed: that the best of this 
breed, especially the heifers and cows, are formed 
for the butcher superior in shape to any other kind; 
and that, of the four kinds of cattle put in competi- 
tion with the Rollright, viz. the Devon, the Sussex, 
the Hereford, and the Yorkshire, [short-horned,] 
he is of opinion that none, at an early age, equal 
them for slaughter, or will pay so much money for 
three years’ consumption.” t 


In confirmation of this, there is an opinion stated | 


in several of the agricultural surveys of diflerent 
counties, “that for beauty and symmetry of parts 
and disposition to fatten, the long-horned cattle aure 
not to be excelled by any of their contemporaries; a 
“that they come quickest to perfection;’ 
preferable to short-horns, better feeders, and lay 
most beef in the best joints; are more thritiy on 
poor land, and are preferred at Smithfield.” || Yet 
notwithstanding the decisive tone thus assumed, 
the question of superiority may still be considered 
as undecided: each have their advocates. ‘Thus 
the Hereford surveyor gives a decided preference 


to the oxen bred in that ¢ ounty, although he ad- | 
mits, that the long-horned cows are equal to the— 


Herefordshire. "The Somersetshire graziers will | 
not allow that the north-country oxen possess any 
merit, comparatively with the Devon, either for’ 
labor or slaughter; but the surveyor himself, while | 
maintaining their superiority in the yoke, is candid | 


enough to admit, “that they have many rivals in 


the Galloway, Leic ester, Hereford, Glamorgan, 
and other cattle.”** ‘The late Mr. Davi is, of Long- 
leat, an eminent agriculturist, although allowing 
that the comparative merits of the Devon and long- 
horned breeds are warmly contested in W iltshire, 
yet. gives it as his opinion, “that whatever may 
e the comparative merits of the two kinds of cows 

for the dairy, there is not a doubt but the Devon- | 
shire kind are the most proper for fatting; and, as 
to the oxen bred from the two kinds, it ‘would be 
injustice to the Devonshire oxen even to make a 
comparison between them. ’’ff Further trials of 
their respective qualities must be accurately made 
and faithfully recorded, before an undisputed pre- 
ference can be awarded to either; for it cannot be 
concealed that local prejudice is often opposed to 
fact. The long-horns appear best adapted for 
grazing; being well protected by thick hides and 
long hair, and seemingly intended by nature for 
the 1 range of pasture land. The short- horns, on 

* This, it should be observed, is a defect; for al- 
though the shoulders cannot be deemed offal, yet are 
they, comparatively, loss, as the flesh is of less value 
than that on the rump, loins, and chine: wherefore, the 
most perfectly formed cattle are those that are the 
longest, and have the smallest shoulders in proportion 
to their size. 

| Parkinson’s Treatise on Live Stock, Vol. I. ch. 1 
sect. 15. 

t Leicester Report, p. 218. || Rutland ditto, p. 

§ Lincoln Report, pp. 337, 339, 3.41, 2d edition. 

“ Hereford ditto, p. 118. 


**Somerset ditto, pp. 242, 243, 3d edition. 
tt Wilts ditto, pp. 204, 205, 2d ditto. 





But he | 


°§ “are | 


the contrary, have thin hides and short hair, and 
being of'a more tender constitution than the for- 
mer, “and arriving to greater weight, seem better 
calculated for the: 8) stem of stall-fee ding; while the 
Devons have the adv wntage as working oxen. 

The next in size to the short- horned, are the 
Hereford; the oxen of which breed commonly at- 
tain the weight of 70 to 100 stone, of fourteen 
pounds, and frequently arrive at much greater size. 
They are considered by a competent judge, * when 

compared with other fashionable breeds, ‘‘as rather 
larger in the bone, and somewhat shorter in the 
-careass; rising a little higher in the chine, towards 
the shoulders, but generally broad, which renders 
the chine thick and heav y. Their hue ks are round, 
wide from one to the other, and well covered with 
fat; their rump is well formed, and the thigh rath- 
-er heavier than some delicate breeds. Their 
shoulders are mostly large, in consequence of which 
they have more coarse boiling beet than they ought, 
and, notwithstanding they have a great propensity 
to fatten and die well filled with fiat, it is often irreg- 
ularly placed in patches. This defect j is, how- 
ever, probably owing to their having been work- 
ed; for although oxen that have been for several 
years at the yoke, will often become fat, it has been 
remarked that the ‘y are seldom so equally propor- 
tioned in every part with fat and lean as unworked 
steers, nor is the meat so juicy, and the brisket and 
lower parts are generally tough. When slaugh- 
tered at a proper age, the Herefords are heav vily 
fleshed, the meat is fine in the grain and regularly 
marbled, with a better proportion of fat and lean 
than most other cattle, and they deservedly hold 
a high place in the estimation of the butchers. A 
writer of considerable experience on the subject, 
who has lately published a very interesting me- 
moir of the short-horned breed, gives the prefer- 
ence to the improved short- horns, which he con- 
siders equal, at three years old, to Hereford cattle 
| at four years old; and the cows as more profitable 
for the dairy. For breeders, he therefore decidedly 
‘recommends the short- horns; but he admits that 
the Herefords may be pure hased with equal profit 
by graziers, whose only view is to fatten them for 
the market, because they will not—in a lean state 
at four years old—bear an increased price propor- 
tioned to the additional time required to render one 
of them equal to a short-horn of three years. 

An interesting experiment made at the Earl of 
Egremont’s farm at Petworth, in Sussex, might, 
if it stood alone, be considered as, in a great mea- 
sure, decisive of the relative value of this breed, as 
fatting cattle, to those of Devon and Sussex.— 
i ight beasts ‘of the three breeds, taken indiscrim- 
inately from the stock, were put up to fatten on a 
mixture of barley-meal and flax-seed. For the 
first seven weeks the *y had each three gallons every 
day, of which one-fourth was flax-see sd; and for the 
remainder of the time they had three gallons, of 
which one-third was flax-seed, ground together 
/and mixed up with some wheat-c chaff, both to fa- 
“cilitate digestion, and prevent it from sticking in 
| their throats. Besides this, they had each thirteen 








"| pounds of hay weighed to them three times each 


121. | 





a 





* Mr. Richard Parkinson, Treatise on Live Stock, 
, Vol. I. ch. 1, sect. 16. 


| +See an Essay entitled “Improved Short horns, and 


their pretensions stated,”’ by the Rev. 


Henry Berry, of 
W orcestershire, 1830. 
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ity. 


their respective weight when put up, and when | 


fatted, was as follows:— 


Nov. 27. March 19. Gain. 


ewt. qs. Ibs, cwt. qs. Ibs. cwt. qs. Ibs. 


No.1.170 7 202 0 3121 
2.15325 18314 283 17> Hereford. 
3.15011 31723 0 211 
4.14121 170 0 22. 7 
5.14025 170 0 23 3% Sussex. 
6.14025 170 0 28 3 
7.132 7 162 0 23212 p, 
&13014 600 18mg" 


Thus, it will be perceived, that, wpon equal quan- 
tities of food, the Herefords put on the most flesh ; 
nor will it escape observation that, in that, the lare- 
est bullocks had the advantage. It has, indeed, 
been remarked, that the thorough bred Hereford 
cattle, that have attained their full size, require a 
less proportion of food to make them fat, than 
others of the same breed that are not so highly 
bred, nor so handsomely formed; and that, so far 
from requiring a larger quantity of food, they will 
consume a much less proportion than other smaller 
oxen of mixed breed.* ‘To which it may be ad- 
ded, as a general remark, that, although small 

cattle will, on an average, consume less food than 
those of a larger size, yet the quantity is by no 
means in exact proportion to their weight; the ad- 

vantage being usually in favor of the largest, 
when all other considerations are equal. On this 
particular trial it should also be noticed, that, 
although the plan of feeding on equal quantities 
was judiciously adopted, as a mean of ascertaining 


which breed would put on the most flesh with Q | 


limited amount of food, yet it cannot be deemed 
decisive of their relative qualities; for some would 
probably not have had sufficient to satisfy their ap- 
petite, and consequently would not thrive so fast 
as those which had enough, although, had they 
been allowed as much as they could eat, they 
might, perhaps, have incre: ised in a more than | 
equal proportion. Accordingly, another experi- 
ment, made nearly at the same time as the former, 
at Woburn, under the direction of the late Duke 
of Bedtord, gives a different result, both as regards 
the breeds, and the we ight of the « sattle. 
Six -oxen, two Herefords, two Devons, 
the Sussex, and one of the Leicester long-horned, 


Were put up at one time; and (with the exe eption | 


of ore of the Herefords, which had not any cake) |; 
were fed on equal quantities of oil-cake, with as 
much turnips and hay as they could eat, for an equal 
number of days, and their respective weights, at 
each period, were as follows:— 





*See Agricultural Survey of Sussex, p. 243. 


They were sixteen weeks fattening, and | 


one of 
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From this it would appear, that the Devonshire 
cattle were superior, as the ox (No. 4) of that 
breed, gained 185 lbs. more flesh than the Here- 
ford ox (No. 2) upon a nearly equal quantity of 
| food, of similar quality; and, in farther contradic- 
tion to the former experiment, as well as to com- 
'mon observation, that, in this, the cattle throve in 
an inverse proportion to their we sight, the smaller 
having the advantage. But it. is also worthy of 
remark, that the diflerence was equally striking 
between the two Devons, though of equal weight; 
and this exemplifies the truth of an observation of 
daily occurrence, that cattle of the same breed, are 
yet of different constitution, and do not always 
possess an equal aptitude to convert their nourish- 
ment into fat. Thus it will be found, that of a 
score of bullocks of the same stock, age, and ap- 
parent quality, fed and managed alike, s some will 
fatten much sooner than others, and arrive at 
greater weight; and that, in those which, when 
alive, appear equal to the eye and touch, a mani- 
fest ditference will often be found when they are. 
‘slaughtered. T herefore, however justly some 








' breeds may be preferred, upon the general princi- 
ple that the progeny partake of the disposition of 
the sire and dam, yet this theory is frequently con- 
tradicted in practice. 


The state of the parent 
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stock at the time of copulation, the health of the 
cow during the period of gestation, and the man- 
agement of the calf during its growth, must all 
have an influence upon the future condition of the 
animal; and there are, doubtless, other hidden 
causes which have either escaped the observation, 
or are beyond the control of man. Experience 
has indeed proved, that although comparative ex- 
periments to ascertain the relative value of cattle 
are not to be slighted, yet that they are often con- 
tradictory; and, therefore, that the result is not 
always entitled to implicit faith. 


In drawing a comparison between the Galloway 


and other most approved breeds, the surveyor ol 
that district, although acknowledging their inferi- 
ority in respect of weight, yet maintains, that in 
many other of the most valuable qualities they do 
not come far short of any; and in the essential pro- 
perty of a tendency to thrive and fatten, the cor- 
rectness of that opinion must be admitted; but it 
cannot be so readily conceded, as he asserts, “that 
when the merits of cattle come to be appreciated 
on just grounds, and the influence of quackish arts 
is atan end, n.any breeds which are now the most 
fashionable, will cease to attract attention; and the 
Devons and Kyloes will then, in all probability, be 
the only ones with which the Galloways will have 
to contend for pre-eminence.’’* 

In. support of this opinion, the surveyor has pro- 
duced a table of the relative proportions between 
a Galloway cow and two acknowledged, as he 
says, to be the very best of the long and short- 
horned breeds, in all those points which are con- 
sidered to be of the greatest importance: from an 
examination of which the preponderance would 
appear to be in favor of the former. Perhaps he 
attaches too much weight to these comparisons, for 
it is notin form alone that vaiue entirely consists: 
many beautiful cattle are deficient in constitution; 
and others, though very plain, possess great apti- 
tude to fatten, and are superior milkers. But the 
table merits attention. apart from any comparison, 
as it displays, at one view, the proportions of chosen 
animals of three different breeds, and theretore, it 
is presumed, cannot fail to interest the reader. 

“he late Mr. Bakewell made many comparisons 
between different breeds of cattle, and it is much 
to be regretted that the observations of so acute 
and intelligent a man, and one so deeply versed in 
the subject, should be lost to the public; b 
singularly incommunicative; and there is little fur- 
ther known of his experiments, than that he put 
up three new milthed cows, in separate stalls—a 
short-horned, a Scotch, and one of his own breed— 
and the result was, that the short-horned ate most 
food, and gave much the greatest quantity of’ milk; 
the Scotch ate less food, and gave less milk, but 
produced most butter; and the Dishley ate least 
food, gave the least milk, and made the least but- 
ter, but laid on the most flesh; whence it would 
appear, that the Kyloe cows are superior to the 
other two for the dairy-man, and the long-horned 
cows for the grazier; but this is by no means deci- 
sive of the relative value of’ the oxen. 

_ The relative estimation of the flesh of the prin- 
cipal breeds at Smithfield market, and the average 
difference in price for the best qualities of each, 
in January 1833, are as follows:— 








* Agricultural Survey of Galloway, p. 245. 
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s d. 
Scotch oxen, . . . 4 8 perstone of 8 Ibs. to sink the offal. 
Leitester, Hereford, } 4 9 10 4s. 4d. ditto ditto 


and fine short-horns § 
| Lincoln short-horns, 3.10 ditto ditto 
Coarse inferior beasts, 3 6 ditto ditto 





That consideration, which this important sub- 
ject requires, has of late years been amply be- 
istowed upon the improvement of British cattle; 
and beside the respectable breeder already men- 


Eeremont and Viscount Althorpe, of the late Mr. 
Fowler, Lord Somerville, and Mr. Westear, of the 
Messieurs Colling, Culley, and Kitelee, Mr. Prin- 
_cep, Mr. Mason, of Chilton, Mr. Ashley, and Mr. 

Coke, of Norfolk, as well as of many other noble- 
/men and gentlemen who have recently applied 
‘themselves to agriculture, and whose exertions, 
both as amateurs and professionally, ciaim the 
|eratitude and good wishes of every real friend to 
| his country—the various excellent societies estab- 
lished in many parts of Great Britain for the pro- 
motion of this public spirited purpose, have mainly 
‘contributed to the high state of perleetion which 
this important branch of rural science has attained. 

It has been hinted, when discussing the subject 
of buying cattle, that it will be advisable to select 
them, either from stock feeding in the neighbor- 
hood, or from those sorts which are best ealeu- 
lated for the nature and situation of the soil. ‘This 
;remark should be constantly kept in view, with re- 
‘gard to the breeding of cattle; let, therefore, that 
‘breed which is most profitable and best suited to 
‘the situation of the farm, first be ascertained; and, 
having succeeded in this desirable object, let it be 
| the breeder’s study to improve that sort to the ut- 
|most, by selecting and breeding trom those which 
| to beauty of form unite the more essential quali- 
ties of possessing kindly skins, and of weighing 
'most in the valuable parts, together with a dispo- 
sition to lay fat on the best points, as well as to 
fatten in a short period of time. 

Before we conclude this subject, if may not be 
amiss to notice the neat cattle reared in the sister 
island. Few countries are, perhaps, so well adapt- 
ed for the breeding of cattle of every description; 








| 


soil and situation, that our fleets are supplied with 
the immense quantities of prime beet necessary 
for the support of their crews. 

The breed of Zrish cattle, of which many thou- 
sand carcasses are annually exported, is distin- 
guished by little variety, excepting that which ne- 
cessarily arises from the diflerence of situation. 
They are remarkable for strength of constitution; 
and appear to be a mixed race, between the long- 
| horned breed and the Scotch or Welch cattle. 
|The counties of Meath, Roscommon, Clare, Li- 
|merick, Cork, and Tipperary, are chiefly celebrated 
‘for the vast herds which are there annually bred 
and slaughtered for exportation; and many of the 
most public-spirited breeders have, of late years, 
incurred very considerable expense by purchasing 
prime stock from England for the purpose of im- 
roving their breeds; a measure that has already 
been attended with the most beneficial effects, and 
which will doubtless, in the course of a few years, 
prove a source of great wealth to that island. [, 
i however, cannot be denied that these exertions 
have not hitherto been sufficiently general to ef- 
ifect any very manifest improvement in the com- 











tioned, the labors of the late and present Dukes of 
ediord, the Marquess of Exete e Earl of 
Bedford, the Marquess of Exeter, the Earl of 


and it is in consequence of this peculiar felicity of 
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General observations on buying and stocking a 
farm with cattle. 


to gt 





land, depends so much on the command of the re- 


tion for a young beginner is to be well advised on 
this essential point, and to be assured that he pos- 
sesses sufficient means to turn every acre to the 
best account: bearing in mind, that a small occu- 

ation, with ample capital, will ever be found more 

eneficial than one of larger extent without the 
power of employing it to the greatest advantage ; 
and that, more ground is generally as easy to be 
got (if'success should enable him to hire it,) as it 
is usually difficult toobtain more money. Assum- 
ing it therefore as certain, that such a beginner is 
provided with that indispensable requisite, we 
shall proceed to state a few general hints on the 
buying and stocking of his farm with cattle; and 








‘ shall introduce, under the respective accounts of'| 
: rearing and breeding the different species, such | 


remarks on their various merits and demerits as will 
materially assist him in the course of his labors. 


6 5 a tet nes 


the proportion between his stock and the quantity 
of feed which will be necessary to support them. 
The nature, situation, and fertility of the soils that 
compose his farm are equally worthy of notice, as 
well as the purpose for which he designs more par- 
ticularly to rear or feed his cattle; whether for the 
pail, or with the view of supplying the markets. 
In fact, it will be expedient to observe the greatest 
exactness in this proportion, because, in case he 
should overstock his land, he will be compelled to 
resell before the cattle are in a fit state for the mar- 
ket, and, consequently, at certain loss; while, on 
the other hand, he will incur a diminution in his 
profit, if he should not stock his land with as many 
cattle as it will bear. 

Formerly, a great prejudice prevailed in favor of 
big-boned, large beasts, but it has been ascertained 
that this breed is, in point of profit, much inferior 
to the middle-sized kind; and, by a careful atten- 
tion to the selection of stock, no inconsiderable 
progress may be made towardsthe improvement 
‘ of the different species. Among the various pro- 
: fessional breeders of modern times, few have at- 

tained greater celebrity than the late Mr. Bake- 
2 well, of Dishley, to whom we are indebted for many 
Bi new and important improvements in the science of 
a rearing cattle. ‘The principle which he invariably 
: adopted was, to select the best beast, that would 
weigh most in the valuable joints; so that, while 
he gained in point of shape, he also acquired a 
more hardy breed; and, especially by attending to 
the kindliness of their skin,* he became possessed 
of arace which was more easily fed and fattened 
than any other. 
_ Formany years, the invariable practice was to 
judge by the eye only, without regarding the other 
: qualities of the animal intended to be purchased; 

but, in the present improved age, a more rational 

mode of forming the judgement has been adopted. 


ag Ae 





Fy * As this expression may probably often appear in 
7 the course of the subsequent pages, it may not be alto- 
gether irrelevant to state, that it impliesa skin which 
feels mellow, i. e. soft, yet firm to the touch, and which 
's equally distant from the hard, dry skin, peculiar to 


some cattle, as it is from the loose and fla 
others. 





The first object of attention, then, is to consider | 


by feel of 


The sense of touch is now brought in aid of the 
sight; and, by repeated practice, the art of judging 


ji .| of the kindliness to fatten has been brought to such 
The profit to be derived from the occupation of'| S 


periection, that any well informed breeder, who 


< : ihas personal experience, can, on examining lean 
quisite capital, that the most important considera- | 


beasts, tell, almost instantaneously, in what points 
or parts they will or will not fatten. 

It might be expected that the result of such ex- 
perience should be here stated, and some rules be 
laid down, by which a judgement on this important 
point could be formed; but, in fact, this knowledge 
can only be acquired by constant handling of both 
‘lean and fat beasts, and can only be described in 
‘general terms. Sir John Sinclair has justly re- 
imarked, that, “when the hide or skin feels soft 
‘and silky, it strongly indicates a tendency in the 
‘animal to take on meat; and it is evident, that a 
‘fine and soft skin must be more pliable, and more 
easily stretched out to receive any extraordinary 
quantity of flesh than a thick or tough one. At 
the same time, thick hides are of great importance 
in various manufactures. Indeed, they are neces- 
sary in cold countries, where cattle are much ex- 
| posed to the inclemency of the seasons; and, in the 
best breeds of Highland cattle, the skin is thiek in 
proportion to their size, without being so tough as 
to be prejudicial to their capacity of fattening.’’* 

In the selection, therefore, of live stock in ge- 
neral, the young farmer will find it necessary at- 
tentively to consider the following particulars:— 

I. Beauty, or symmetry of shape; in which the 
form is so compact, that every part of the animal 
bears an exact consistency, while the carcass 
should be deep and broad, and _ the less valuable 
parts (such as the head, bones, &c.) ought to be as 
small as possible. The carcass should be large, 
the bosom broad, and chest deep; the ribs standing 
out from the spine, both to vive strength of frame 
and constitution, and likewise to admit of ample 
‘room for the intestines; but yet notso much as to 
| be what is called high-ribbed, as the butchers con- 
sider it an indication of deficiency in weight of 
meat. Further, the shoulders ought not only to 
be light of bone, and rounded off at the lower 
point, but also broad, and well covered with flesh. 
The back also ought to be wide and level through- 
out; the quarters long, the thighs tapering and nar- 
row at the round bone, but well covered with flesh 
in the twist; and the flank full and large. The 
legs ought to be straight below the knee and hock, 
and of a moderate length; light boned; clean from 
fleshiness, yet having joints and sinews of a mod- 
erate size, for the united purposes of strength and 
activity. In these points all intelligent breeders 
concur; but, as beauty of shape too often depends 
on the caprice of fashion, it is more requisite to re- 
gard, 

it. Utility of form, or that nice proportion of the 
parts which has already been noticed. 

Ill. The flesh, or texture of the muscular parts; 
a quality which was formerly noticed only by 
butchers, but the knowledge of which is justly 
‘deemed essential by the enlightened breeders of 
the present day; and although this quality necessa- 
'rily varies according to the age and size of cattle, 
yet it may be greatly regulated by attention to the 
‘food employed tor fattening them. Asa _ knowl- 
‘edge of this requisite can only be acquired by prac- 

tice, it is sufficient to state, that the best sign of 
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* «Hints regarding Cattle,” p. 157, &c. 
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good flesh is that of being marbled, or having the 
fat and lean finely veined, or intermixed, when the 
animals are killed; and, while alive, by a firm and 
mellow feel. 

IV. In rearing live stock of any description, it 
should be an invariable rule to breed from small- 
boned, straight-backed, healthy, clean, kindly- 
skinned, round-bodied, and barrel-shaped animals, 
with clean necks and throats, and little or no dew- 
lap; carefully rejecting all those which may have 
heavy legs and roach backs, together with much 
appearance of offal. And, as some breeds havea 
tendency to generate great quantities of fat on 
certain parts of the body, while in others it is more 
mixed with the flesh of every part of the animal, 
this circumstance will claim the attention of the 
breeder as he advances in business. 

V. In the purchasing of cattle, whether ina lean 
or fat state, the farmer should on no account buy 
beasts out of richer or better grounds than those 
into which he intends toturn them; for, in’ this 
case, he must inevitably sustain avery material 
loss, by the cattle not thriving, particularly if’ they 
be old. It will, therefore, be advisable to select 
them, either from stock feeding in the neighbor- 
hood, or from such breeds as are best adapted to 
the nature and situation of the soil. 

VI. Docility of disposition, without beng defi- 
cient in spirit, is of equal moment; for, indepen- 
dently of the damage committed by cattle of wild 
tempers on fences, fields, &c., which inconvenience 
will thus be obviated, it is an indisputable fact, that 
lame beasts require less food to rear, support, and 
fatten them; consequently every attention ought to 
he paid, early to accustom them to be docile and 
familiar, 

Vil. Hardiness of constitution, particularly in 
bleak and exposed districts, is indeed a most im- 
portant requisite; and in every case it is highly es- 

_sential toa farmer's interest to havea breed that is 
liable neither to disease nor to any hereditary dis- 
temper. A dark color, and in cattle which are 
kept out all the winter a rough and curled pile, or 
coat of hair, are, in the popular estimation, certain 
indications of hardiness: but it must be obvious to 
every thinking person, that this quality, though in 
some respects inherent in particular breeds, de- 
pends, ina great measure, upon the method in 
which cattle are treated. 

There is, indeed, a rather prevalent opinion, that 
white isa mark of degeneracy, and that animals 
of the most vivid hues possess the greatest portion 
of health and strength; in proof of which it has 
been instanced that among mankind, a healthy 
habit is visible in the floridness of the complexion, 
as sickness is perceptible in the paleness of the 
looks, and the decrepitude of age in the whiteness 
of the hair. It has also been remarked that gray 
horses are commonly of atender constitution, until 
crossed with darker breeds, and that among the 
feathered tribe, the common poultry, with high 
colored plumage, are in all respects superior to the 
white. But ithas been justly observed in reply, 
that the powerlul Polar bears, and many of the 
strongest birds, as the goose and swan, are white; 
nor will it escape observation, as more immediately 
touching the present subject, that the wild cattle 
are invariably of that color, and that the highest 
bred Herefords are distinguished by white faces.* 








* It is stated in the Agricultural Survey of Leices- 
tershire as the remark of a scientific observer of the 


——— _— 


_ VII. Connected with hardiness of constitution 
is early maturity, which, however, can only be at- 
tained by feeding cattle in such a manner as to 
keep them constantly in a growing state. By an 
observance of this principle, it has been found that 
beasts and sheep, thus managed, thrive more in 
three years, than they usually do in five when 
they have not sufficient food during the winter, by 
Which, in the common mode of rearing, their 
growth is checked. 

IX. A kindly disposition to take fat on the most 
“aluable parts of the carcass, at an early age, and 
with little food, when compared with the quantity 
and quality consumed by similar animals. On 
this account, smaller cattle have been recommend- 
ed as generally having @ more natural disposition 
to fatten, and as requiring, proportionably to the 
larger animal, less food to make them fat; conse- 
quently, the greater quantity of meat for consump- 
tion can be made per acre. “In stall-feeding,”— 
the nature, method, and advantages of which will 
be stated in a subsequent chapter,—it has been re- 
marked, that, “whatever may be the food, the 
smaller animal pays most for that food; in dry 
lands, the smaller animal is always sufficiently 
heavy for treading; in wetlands less injurious.’”’** 
But this opinion is combated by many able judges, 
who still contend that the largest animals are the 
most atay-e They doubtless are so on good 
keep; but the smaller animals will thrive on soils 
where heavy beasts will decline. 

_ X. Working, or an aptitude for labor: a point of 
infinite importance ina country whose population 
is so extensive as that of Britain,and where the 
consumption of grain by horses has so material an 
influence on the comforts and existence of the in- 
habitants. As, however, there is a difference of 
opinion on this subject, the reader is referred to the 
chapter where the question is fully discussed. But, 
whether kine be purchased for the plough, or for 
the purpose of fattening, it will be necessary to 
see, in addition to the essentials already stated, 
| that they are young, in perfect health, full-mouth- 
‘ed, and not broken either in tail, hair, or in any 
respect; that the hair stare not, and that they are 
not hide-bound, otherwise they will not feed kindly. 
The same remark is applicable to cows intended 
for the pail, the horns of which should be fair and 
smooth, the forehead broad and smooth, udders 
white, yet not fleshy, but thin and loose when 
‘empty, to hold the greater quantity of milk, but 
large when full; provided with large dug-veins to 
‘fill it, and with four elastic teats, in order that the 
milk may be more easily drawn off. 

XI. Beside the rules above stated, there are 
some particulars with regard to the age of neat or 
black cattle and sheep, which merit the farmer’s 
consideration. 
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cattle usually bred in that county, “that those of adeep 
red, dark liver color, or black, with tanned sides, are 
‘the hardiest, and have the best constitutions; will 
‘endure the severest weather, perform the most work, 
live to the greatest age, and fatten on such food as 
' would starve those of weaker colors.” But in opposi- 
‘tion to this we have, in the Annals of Agriculture, the 
assurance of Mr. Campbell, a practical and extensive 
breeder, that, upon repeated comparative trials, “he has 
‘had bulls, oxen,and cows, of a white breed, as healthy 
and hardy as any others.” E 

* Papers of the Bath and West of England Society. 

Vol. X, p. 262. 
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“Neat cattle cast no teeth until turned two years} and muscular, not incumbered with a coarse, 
old, when they get two new teeth; at three they | wreathy skin, but firm, rising with a gentle curve 
get two more; and in every succeeding year get | from the shoulders, tapering to the part where it is 
tio, until five years old, when they are called full- | connected with the head; dewlap thin, and but lit- 
mouthed, though they are not properly full-mouth- | tle loose skin on any part. His shoulders should 
ed until six years old, because the two cornerteeth, | be deep, high, and moderately broad at the top; 
which are last in renewing, are not perlectly up| the bosom open; breast large, and projecting well 
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until they are six.”’* 

The horns of neat catile also supply another 
criterion by which the judgement may be assisted, | 
alier the signs afforded by the teeth become uncer- | 
tain. When three years old, their horns are 
smooth and handsome; atter which period there | 
appears a circle, or wrinkle, which is annually in- | 
creased as long as the horn remains; so that, ac- | 
cording to the number of these circles or rings, the | 
age of a beast may be ascertained with tolerable 
precision, unless such wrinkles are defaced, or | 
artificially removed, by scraping or filing; a fraud- 
ulent practice, which is but too frequently adopted, 
in order to deceive the ignorant or inexperienced 
purchaser with respect to the real age of the ani- | 
mal. ‘These circles, however, must not be con- 
founded with those ringlets which are sometimes 
foundat the root of the horn, and which are a 
pretty sure indication that the animal had been ill- 
fed during its growth: anothercommon consequence 
of which is, that the horns are crooked and un- 
sightly. There is also a tip at the extremity of the 
horn, which falls off about the third year. 

The bullis termed a bull calf until he is one year 
old, and then a yearling bull, or, in some places, a 
slirk, and afterwards a two, three, four, and five 
vears old bull, until six, when he is aged. When 
castrated, he is called an oz, or stot-calf, until a 
yearling, and then a steer, until four, when he be- 
comes an ox, or bullock. The cow does not assume | 
that name until four years old, previous to which | 
she is called, first a cow-calf, and then a yearling, 
two, and three years old heifer, or quey. 


Of the Bull. 


In the preceding chapter, some general remarks 
on the purchasing of cattle have been made, anda | 
few characteristic features have been pointed out, | 
in order to assist the young adventurer in this | 
branch of rural economy. But, as the male of. 














before his legs; back straight and broad, even to 
the setting on of the tail, which should not extend 
far up the roof, but be strong and deep, with much 
lank hair on the under part of it; ribs broad and 
circular, rising one above another, so that the last 
rib shall be rather the highest; the fore thighs strong 
and muscular, tapering gradually to the knees; the 
belly deep, straight, and also tapering a little to 
the hind thighs, which should be large and square; 
the roof wide, particularly over the chine and hips; 
or hooks; the legs straight, short jointed, full of 
sinews, clean and fine boned; knees round, big, 
and straight; feet distant one from another, not 
broad, nor turning in, but easily spreading; hoofs 
long and hollow; the hide not hard, or stubborn to 
the touch; the hair uniformly thick, short, curled, 
and of a soft texture; and the body long, deep, 
and round, filling wellup to the shoulder end into 
the groin, so as to form what has not improperly 
been termed a round, or barrel-like carcass, 

The bull attains the age of puberty generally at 
the end of from twelve months to two years; but 
it has been thought advisable to restrain him from 
the propagation of his species until he has arrived 
at his full growth, which is about four years; for, 
if this animal be suffered to breed earlier than 
three years, the stock is liable to degenerate. It 
must, however, be admitted, that a contrary opin- 
ion prevails among many eminent breeders; who 
maintain that the bull is in his full vigor at eigh- 
teen months old, at which age his progeny will 
display the most strength; and a prominent instance 
in point has been adduced in the practice of Mr. 
Vandergoes, of the Hague, who is reported to 
have had the finest stock of dairy cows in Holland, 


_and who attributed the excellence of his breed to 


his using none but young bulls, which he always 
sold at three years of age. Others again contend, 
that the offspring of a bull, if well bred, becomes 
generally better until he reaches seven or eight 


every species is the principal in the breed and ge- | years, and indeed, until his constitution is impaired 


neration, it will not be useless to give an account 
of that form or shape which is so essential to the 
constituting of a perfect animal. 

A bull, then, ought to be the most handsome of 
his kind; he should be tall and well made; his head 
should be rather long, but not coarse, as fineness 
of head indicates a disposition to fatten; and, as it 
is designed by nature to be the chief instrument 
both of offence and of defence, it ought to present 


iby age.* Nor ought more than twenty cows to be 
allotted to one bull, or this animal be permitted to 
| serve more than two cows in one day; fom although 
the cupidity of persons who hire out bulls, very 
' 
strength, it yet exhausts them, and they can no 
longer be depended upon as sure getters of stock; 
nor will the stock, if produced, be of equal vigor 
-as when the number of cows is limited. 


generally exposes them to much greater trials of 





every mark of strength;t his horns clean and| The bull, as well as the cow and ox, generally 
bright; his large black eyes lively and protuberant; | lives about fourteen years; but the progress of de- 
his forehead broad and close set, with short, curled | cay is usually perceptible after he has attained the 
hair; his ears long and thin, hairy within and with- | age of ten. His temper is naturally fieree and un- 
out: muzzle fine; nostrils wide and open; neck strong | governable, which is not a little increased by his 
being usually permitted to live quietly in the best 
* Culley on Live Stock, pp. 208, 209. | pastures, without being applied to any useful pur- 
t The Ayrshire dairy farmers, however, who pay | pose but that of propagating his species. Hence 


: ed go si * | this ims aturally vicious, often becomes s 
very close attention to the perfection of their breed, | ‘2! animal, naturally vicious, often comes so 


prefer their dairy bulls according to the feminine aspect , mischievous as to endanger many valuable lives, 
of their heads, necks, and fore-quarters; and wish them | 20 evil which, we conceive, might be remedied by 
not round behind, but broad at the hook-bones and hips: | 
they also like those best that are full in the flank.— | 
Aiton’s Dairy Husbandry, p. 27. | 


Vou. I1.—18 








* See Sir John Sinclair’s Code of Agriculture, $d. 
Edition 1821, p. 108. 
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training him to labor; for, we doubt not but if he 
were moderately worked, and allowed to indulge 
his desires during the breeding season, he would 
become gradually tame, and harmless as the horse 
or any other often naturally vicious animal. Seve- 
ral experiments, indeed, have been made for this 
purpose; and, from their successful result, we think 


‘but also because they recover from fatigue much 


sooner than the ox. 


For the prevention of accidents from mischievous — 


bulls, an ingenious and simple contrivance Has 


been suggested by Mr. Nicholls, of Woodhall, near. 


Wisbeach, on whom the Society for the-“Encour- 
agement of Arts, in 1815, conferred.a premium of 


the practice of working bulls may be advantage-|ten guineas, fer the invention. Of its-form and 


ously adopted; especially as these animals are not 
only broken in with little difficulty, afid. work well; 





Fig. 1. Represents'a front view of the appara- 
tus, as affixed to the head of the animal. It con- 
sists of a straight piece of wood or iron (the latter 
is the preferable material) stretching trom horn to 
horn, perforated at each end so as to pass over the 
tips, and fastened on them by the usual metal nuts. 
On the centre of this is mveted acurved bar of iron, 
bending upwards, which moves easily on the rivet, 
and has holes at each end containing the upper 
round link of achain. These chains again unite 
in a strong iron ring; which opens by a hinge and 
screw, a passes through the bull’s nose. ‘The 
effect of this contrivance is as follows:—any person 
seeing a vicious animal approach may easily avoid 
him; but if the beast should make apush forward, 
the curved iron bar will prevent ved bad conse- 
quences; and if he move in the smallest degree to 
the right or to the left, the. bar communicating by 
the chain with the ring-upon_his nose, will bring: 
him immediately to check. This lateral operation 
is delineated in Fig. 2.- An additional advantage 


' resulting from the use of this invention is, thata 


beast may, with the smallest power, be led in any 
direction, a 
ee , Of the Cow. vs 


A perfect breeding cow ought to have a fine 


. . .? —_ 
head, with a broad, smooth ‘forehead: black eves: 
b] 9 b) » 


clean horns; a smooth, elastic skin; a latae deep 
body; strong, muscular thighs; a large, white ud- 
der, with long and tapering teats, together with 
every other token requisite in a bull, allowing for 
the difference of sex, to which we may add, as a 


* generataemark, in the words of a skilfil dairyman 


(although his observation was-only applied to,a 
particular breed) that, the symptoms of a good 
milker are “alarge thin-skinned udder; large milk- 
veins; shallow and light fdre-quarters; wide loins; 
athin thigh; a white horn;a long thin head; a 
bnsk and lively eye; fine and clean about the chaps 
and throat.”** Further, such animal ought par- 


ticularly to be young; for milch kine are-not good | 





* Wedge's Account of the Cheshire dairy breed. 











application the following engravings will convey a 
correct idea. , 


— 


a 


for breeding after they are.twélve years old, though 

they will often live a much longer time if. their pas- 

ture be good, and they be kept from diseases. 
Cows are purchased either with a view of being 


fattened for sale, for breeding, or for the purposes — 


of the dairy. In the former case, it will be advisa- 
ble to attend to the kindliness of -their skins, and 
disposition to fatten; with regard to those which 
are intended for breeding, care should be taken to 
select the best of that particular stock intended to 
be raised; and for the dairy, those which yield the 
most, and the richest milk: a subject which will be 
treated more at large under that head.* The de- 
sirable qualities of a dairy cow are, that she should 
give an abundant supply of milk; fatten readily; 
and turn to good account in the shambles; but, in 
fact, those beasts which yield great quantities of 
mitk, seldam fatten quickly, ad repeated unsuc- 
cessful efforts to unite these two irreconcileable 
properties, have proved that the different breeds of 
neat.caitle have not hitherto been brought.to entire 
perfection. There is, it is true, a middling kind of 
cows, which give a tolerable quantity of milk, and 
also keep in pfetty good condition; but, though 
many of this sort will become very fat when they 
are dried, or. their milk is taken from them, yet 
they will not fatten so speedily or so well as those 
which yield a less portion of milk, and which. are 
mére kindly disposed to fatten while they are-in a 
milking state. 
As, however, the dairy ‘constitutes, in man 

parts of the kingdom; an object of great impor- 
tance, it is & point worthy of the most deliberate 
discussion, whether a particular*breed ought to be 


kept for that purpose only, or whether it be prefer- 


able to have stock calculated partly for the butcher, 
and parily forthe dairy. “It is probable,” observes 
Sir John Sinctair,t “that, by great attention, a 
breed might be reared, the..males of which might 





* Book IT. | " 
+ Hints regarding Cattle, inserted in the Farmers’s 


‘Magazine, vol. iii, p. 156. 
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be well calculated, in every respect, for the sham- 
bles; and the females of which might, when young,, 
produce abundint quantities ot’ good milk; yet, 
when they reached eicht or nine years of age, 
might be easily fattened. This,” he justly remarks, 
“would be the most valuable breed that could be 
propagated in any country; and, indeed, some of 
the best English and Scottish breeds. have almost 
reached that point of perfection.” Nor would the 


attainment of that object be improbable; if more’ 
attention were paid to use bulls from the best fat- |- 


ting stock with the best milch cows. 

The cow is supposed, by some eminent natural- 
ists, to. arrive at puberty at the end of eighteen 
months, though instances have occurred where 
these animals have produced calves before that 
time. - It is, indeed, said-by some breéders, in the 
northern part of this island, that young Gows may 
be sentto the bull asearly as even one year old; 
but thére ig then much danger in ‘calving; and 
although: the practice would certainly be an essen- 
tial improvement where the dairy constitutes a pri- 


mary object, provided-their growth would not thus [ 


become siinted, jt is yet generally considered inju- 
dicious. It besides often happens that when such 
young heifers fallin calf, they -miss in the following 
year, and thus nothing is gainedin stock, while to 
the animal itself, itis evidently injurious. It is, 
thereiore, advisable not to permit cows to take the 
bull earlier taah two years, though many breeders 
defer it another year; and, in conformity to the lat- 


ter opinion, the late eminent Mr. Bakewell deferred 


sending his cows to bull till they were three years 
old; they, however, often missed calf} which acci- 
dent Sir John Sinclairattributes tothiscircumstance. 
The most proper. period must in some measure de- 
pend on the breed, on the time at which the heifer 
was herself dropped, and on lrer condition; assome 
which have been well kept will be more forward 
at. two, than others, which, have been stinted, at 
three years of age. : eae 

An idea formerly prevailed, and is not even -yet 
entirely exploded, that the best mode of improving 
stock, of every description, was to choose males of’ 
the largest size. The consequences, however, 
have generally been a great increase of bone with- 
out any corresponding improvement in other qual- 
ities, and such an incongruity of shape as evident- 
ly:denoted a mongrel breed. The most judicidus 
method is, to employ males of superior shape’ but 
yet of a moderate size; and to couple them. with 
females nearly as large, if notlarger. The nearer 
the other qualities of both approach to perfection, 
of course the better will be their progeny; butit is 
material that, even in their best points, there should 
not be too great a disparity: gradual improvements 
willalways be followed by certain ultimate success; 
while. violent attempts to eflect a sudden change 
generally disappoint expectation. 

The most advantageous time,in general, for a 


cow to take the bull is, from the tommencement of 
May till the middle or close of July, so that she | 


may calve in January, and thence forward till 
March or April. And as it is, in most places, a 
matter of considerable importance to have a _ uni- 
form supply of milk throughout the year, we con- 
ceive it would prove a source of profit to a farmer, 
neg twelve, or. any large number of milch 
ine, so to arrange the cireumstance of breeding as 
to have three or more cows dry at one time. 
The period of time during which cows are al- 
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lowed to run dry previously to calving, is’ by no‘ 
means settled. Bysome graziers they are recom- 
mended to be laid dry when they are abput five or 
six months gone - with calf; but repeated and suc- 
cessful experiments prove, that six weeks or two 
months are sifficient for this purpose; indeed, cows 
kept in good condition are sometimes drawn until 
within a fortmght of calving; but this is a*practice 
not to be recommended; for if the cow springs be- 
fore she is dry, séfious injury may ensue, 

The symptoms of calving are a distension, or 
springing; of the «udder, and gradual yielding of 
the.ligaments of the couples, or rump-bones, as 
well as an iricreased- leannass between the shape 
and the udder, all of which are generally percepti- 
ble-abouta fortnight before the cow is at her full 
time; when that arrives itis marked, first, by a 
slight elevation of the tail, and then by general 
uneasiness until the pains commence. . 2 

In general, the cow conceives after once taking 
the bull; but, if she should chance to fail, she 
should go again to bull within three. weeks after. 
To prevent, however, this accident, it will be ad- 
visable, as soon as: convenient after hér return 


behind,and to keep her that night separate from 
any others: for it not unfrequently. happens. that 


in consequence of which they are apt to mispon- 
ceive, and it is also supposed that, when they have 
acquired that habit, the quantity of milk they 
yield is thereby greatly diminished. we: 

The desire of having a frequent supply of calves 
has induced many to have recourse to artificial 
means, in order to induce cows to take the bull; a 
measure which cannot be sufficiently. deprecated, 
for the most efficacious mode of obtaining this ob- 
ject undoubtedly consists in keeping them.in good 
heart; in consequence of which nature will pre- 
dominate over the animal’s body, and cause it to 
show signs of procreation through the medium of 
the creature’s constitutional feelings. When it 
has been resorted to, one of the most eflectual 
means has been found to give a couple of quarts 
of milk, warm from a cow in season, but before 
she has-taken the bull, and in a few days.it has 
taken effect. ‘Fhe time when a cow is. i season, 
is known by her restlessness, by her riding on otlier 
cattle;-and by the inflamed appearance of the ex- 


| ternal parts, accompanied by a discharge from the 


vagina. ‘These symptoms only. continue for three 
or four days, sometimes not so long, and do not re- 


ception has taken place they disappear. 


The period of gestation, or time during which 
the cow goes with calf’ 1s various: with a bull. calf, 


comes in less time. Between nine.and ten months, 





‘therefore, may be assigned forthe period of gesta- 
tion; at the end of which time she produces one 
calf; though instances sometimes occur when two, 
| or even three, are brought forth. It may not how- 
_ever be useless to remark, that some cows are na- 
| turally barren, which 1s said to be the case when a 
male and female calf are produced at the same 
‘time. The male animal is perfect in all respects; 
| but the female, which is denominated a free martin, 
‘is incapable of propagating her species; it doesnot 
‘vary very materially, in point of form of size, 
‘from other neat cattle, though its flesh is errone- 


home, to throw a pailful of water on her udder’ 


cows (alter taking the bull) will ride each othey; . 


tumtfor a fortnight or three weeks; and when con- . 


i she usually goes about forty-one weeks, with.a > 
difference of a few. days <ither way; a cow ¢ali 
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ously supposed to be greatly superior in flavor and | instances, she may be aided not only without inju- 
fineness of the grain. ry, but with advantage: perhaps, therefore, in very 
Some very interesting experiments, respecting | fine weather, all that may be necessary will be to 
the periods of gestation in different animals, were | watch the cow attentively, lest she should require 
made afew years ago by M. Teissier, of the So- | aid, but not to use any artificial means unless she 
ciety for the Encouragement of Arts, at Paris; | may evidently need assistance. In cold weather, 
from which it appears, that out of 575 cows, — am be vps a that it : —_ a 
Ex. 8 om , and Of a ‘house her, and not only to take the chill off the 
21 calved between the 240thand 270th a eo | water, but to allow her some gruel. On the day 
544 970th 999th 9g9 | following she may be turned out about noon, and 
2 | be regularly taken in during the night, for three or 

10 299th 321st 303 | ur s Ce ee, ee eee 
our successive days. ‘The animals thus housed 
Thus, between the shortest and the longest gesta- | should be kept till the morning cold is dispersed, 
tion there was a difference of eighty-one days, | previously to their being turned into the field, 
which is more than one fourth of the mean dura- | otherwise a premature exposure to the damp at- 








tion. ' mosphere cannot fail of greatly weakening them. 
As cows are very subject to abortion, when im-} ‘The hints above stated are given on the suppo- 


properly treated during gestation, they ought to be | sition that the cow is well, no difficulty having 
observed with more than ordinary care through the | happened during the time of calving; and that she 
whole of that period, a a leap ditches, | has not slipped, or cast her calf betore its full time. 
&c., and on no account should they be suflered to | It should be observed, that the proper position of a 
draw in the plough or other carriage, which is the | calf; while in the uterus, is with its fore-feet and 
practice in some countries. for about a month or | head foremost, its back being towards the cow’s 
six weeks before the timeof calving, it will be ad- | back, and its two fore-feet lying parallel to the 
visable to turn the cow to grass, if in the spring; | sides of its head. When the fietus appears in any 
but if it happen in the winter, she should be fed | other manner, it is termed an unnatural position; 
with the best hay, and some turnips, potatoes, car- | and the extraction of’ the calf, under these cireum- 
rots, or other winter fodder, or with a mixture of'| stances, requires the utmost steadiness and dexte- 
bran and oat or bean meal, to which grains may | rity; as, however, no instructions can be adequate 
sometimes be added; or, should these not be at hand, | to every possible case, it will always be necessary 
the mere boiling of a portion of the hay, and giv- | where this event is apprehended, immediately to 
ing it along with the water, when cool, will be | apply to some expert cow doctor, lest the loss of a 
found to keep her body ina healthful state for calv- | valuable animal should be the consequence of’ in- 
ing, and also to improve her milk. It is not proper | judicious treatment. During this painful opera- 
that she should be made fat, because the fatter a | tion, particular attention should be given that the 
cow is, the less milk is given; and yet, if she be too | pudendum, or baron, as it is sometimes called, be 
poor, there is danger lest she should fall in| not lacerated or torn; should this, however, take 
calving. place, the part must be sewed gently up; and, if it 
When the term of gestation is nearly complete, | be swollen, it oughtto be washed with lukewarm 
the animal should be kept apart from other cattle, | milk and water. 
in a quiet close, near the homestead, in order that} But, where a cow slip, or casts her calf prema- 
she should be under constant observation, and that | turely, she must be tended with great care; and, 
assistance may be ready in case of a difficult birth; | whatever may be the cause, whether abusive treat- 
and, as the final period approaches, attention should | ment, violent exercise, bruises or blows, or that un- 
be paid to keep her bowels open, by means of Jaxa- | natural appetite known by the name of longing, 
tive drinks. If the cow should be so much ex- | every animal that has slipped her calf should be 
hausted in calving, as that the throes are not suf-|caretully separated from the rest of the herd.* 
ficient to produce the birth, she should occasion- | Cleanliness, which is an essential requisite in the 
ally have a drink of twoor three quarts of gruel, | general management of cattle, ought in this in- 
and a pint of ale, which will give her strength to | stance to be an object of special attention; and, as 
make further eflorts to get rid of the calf, and will | cows which are liable to drop their calves usually 
also assist the operation. Cows sometimes calve | evince some preparatory symptoms between the 
in arecumbent posture, and care should be taken | cause of the abortion and the actual slipping of the 
that the place where they lie down is not ona/| fietus, it will not be altogether useless sobiesdthenn 
steep descent; for in that case, the calf’ is apt to be | two or three times, as this expedient has sometimes 
brought prematurely forward, and, by the straining | operated as a preventive. 
and irritation it produces, a tedious, andsometimes| After, however, the calf is produced, it will be 
dangerous calving is occasioned. But, on the con- | necessary to assist the natural functions of the ani- 
trary, when the act of calving has actually com- 
menced, the operation is aided by the animal be- | 
ing laid on a descent. | 
The day and night afier a cow has calved, she | 
is usually kept in the house, and allowed tepid or 








* This latter direction should be scrupulously attend- 
ed to; for, however extraordinary it may appear, re- 


lukewarm water only for her drink. ‘The proprie- | peated experience has proved thatthe disease is infec- 
ee , y re Proprie- | tious. Various reasons have been assigned, but none 


ty of this practice has, however, been questioned, | satisfactorily account for it; though it appears to be oc- 
and some eminent breeders are of opinion that | casioned by some peculiar odor issuing from cows 
housing, unless in very chill, or wet weather, is which are thus affected: the fact, however, having been 
unnecessary; and that cold water is better than | ascertained, should be guarded against. It is also 
warm. On this we may observe, that the more ; worthy of remark, that cows which have once slipped 
nature is left to direct her own operations, the bet- 2 calf are more liable than others toa recurrence of 
ter; yet there can be no doubt that,in particular , ™Scarriage. 
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mal, in order to carry off the secundines,* provided 
in the uterus for nourishing the fietus; and which, 
continuing there, in consequence of abortion, 
would become putrescent, and thus occasion a disa- 
greeable odor that would quickly-communicate an 
infection among other breeding cows. For this 
purpose we would, at all times, recommend the 
following mixture to be given to the cow, as soon 
after calving as possible: let about three quarts of 
water simmer over the fire; and, when warm, strew 
in asmuch oatmeal as will be sufficient to make a 
strong gruel, carefully stirring the whole till it boils, 
that no lumps may arise; then add one quart of ale 
(or two of table beer) and one pound of treacle, 
and earefully incorporate the diflerent ingredients 
by stirring. ‘This mixture should be given luke- 
warm: it is peculiarly grateful to cows, which will 
drink it eagerly, after the first hornfiul, and are thus 
prevented from taking cold; and, as it is of import- 
ance to regulate the state of the body, this object 
may be effected by giving a warm bran mash; but 
this treatment only applies to animals that are 
housed. 

It will be necessary to milk the cows, especially 
if they be full of flesh and the udder hard, three or 
four times a day, for two or three days, and the calf 
should be suffered to suck as frequently, if in the 
house; or, in the field, to run with her, and suck at 
pleasure; care being taken to observe that the mo- 
ther does not preventit; for, if the udder or teats 
be sore, she will naturally be averse to suckling, 
and danger is incurred of losing both animals: and, 
in case the kernel of the udder is hard, the hard- 
ness may be removed by rubbing it three or four 
times in the day. 

The falling down of the calf-bed is a serious ac- 
cident, which sometimes occurs afier a laborious 
birth, when the cow is more than usually fatigued, 
although some beasts are naturally disposed to such 
weakness. Where the falling down of the calf-bed 
is apprehended, the cow ought to be carefully 
watched; andthe placenta, or cleansing, should be 
removed, if possible, without effusion of blood; 
after which the operator may gently replace the 
calf-bed, taking care not to withdraw his hand till 
the former begins to feel warm. The following 
draught may then be given: let bay-berries, pulver- 
ized gentian root, and coriander seeds, of each 
one ounce; aniseeds and juniper berries, of each 
two ounces; and half a pound of treacle, be given 
in three pints of good strong beer; after which lead 
the cow gently down a hill, if there be one adja- 
cent, as the motion will greatly contribute to re- 
placing the calf-bed in its proper position, and ren- 
der the application of stays to the womb unneces- 
sary. Where beasts have a peculiar construction, 
favoring this malady, it may possibly be prevented 
when the period of gestation is nearly expired, by 
extending their stalls so as to favor their lying 
down; but where the calf-bed comes down, and no 
immediate aid can be procured, it should be depo- 
sited on and covered witha clean linen sheet; the 





* Or afterbirth, sometimes termed the cleansing. 
Cows will often eat this excrement with avidity; and 
to prevent that, it is generally removed: but it is to be 
doubted whether this practice is judicious, for nature 
seems to have provided this substance as a medicine 
forthe animal, which may be requisite at the time, 
and its being eaten is never known to be prejudicial to 
its health. 


| 


——— 





irritation thereby produced being considerably less 
than that of the air, litter, &c.; and when it is re- 
placed, those ne which have been so exposed 
should be bathed with new milk and brandy, rum, 
or spirit of wine, after which the treatment above 
mentioned may be pursued. 

After calving, the cow should not be permitted 
to take the bull until four or five weeks have 
elapsed, although she should show symptoms of 
coition sooner-—as the womb is before that time in 
so relaxed a state as seldom to admit of conception.* 

[To be continued.) 


CULTIVATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
From the Quarterly Journal ef Agriculture. 


The following statement will be found interest- 
ing, as exhibiting the number of acres in cultiva- 
tion in the United Kingdom, and the diflerent pur- 

oses specified, for which there are employed in 
England and Wales; as well as the number of 
farms, and the annual amount of property derived 
from agriculture: 
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England 25,632,000 3,454,000 3,256,400 32,342,400 
Wales 3,117,000 530,000 1,105,000 4,752,000 
Scotland 5,265,000 5,950,006 8,523,930 19,738,930 
Ireland ‘12,525,280 4,500,000 2,416,664 19,441,944 
British Isles, 383,690 166,000 569,469 1,119,159 

Total 46,922,970 14,600,000 15,871,463 77,394,433 


The number of farms in the United Kingdom 
is estimated at 2,000,000 and the property annual- 
ly derived from agriculture in Great Britain and 
Ireland at £215,817,624. 

In England and Wales it is calculated that there 
are— 





3,250,000) £2 ( Wheat. 

1,250,000 | & = ¢ { Bartey and Rye. 

3,200,000 i = 52, Oats, Beans, and Peas. 

1,200,000 | ¢ 53 | Clover, Rye, Grass, &c. 
1,200,000} © | Roots and Cabbages by the plough 


2,100,000 Acres of Fallows, 
47,000 .. of Hop Grounds. 
18,000 . of Pleasure Grounds 


17,300,000 depastured by Cattle. 
1,200,000 of Hedge Rows, Copses, and Woods. 
1,300,000 of Ways and Water-Courses. 
5,029,000 Common and Waste Lands. 


37,094,000 Acres.—Total of England and Wales. 


Consumption of wheat and other grain in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, in a year, six months, a month, a 
week, §c. 





ee 








* See Skellett on the Parturition of the Cow; which 
| contains much valuable information on the subject of 
difficult births. 


Wheat, Other Grain, Total 

Quarters. Quarters. Quarters. 
A year - - 12,000,000 40,000,000 52,000,000 
Six months - 6,000,000 20,000,000 26,000,000 
Three months - 3,000,000 10,000,000 13,000,000 
Six weeks - - - 1,500,000 5,000,000 6,500,000 
One month - - - 1,000,000 3,333,333 4,333,333 
Two weeks - - - 500,000 1,666,666 2,166,666 
One week - - - 250,000 833,333 1,083,333 
One day - - - - - 35,714 119,048 154,762, 
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| At the discovery of our continent it presented 
/an immense forest untouched by human labor. 
The majestic rivers of the ney world, swelling by 
every shower, inundated the whole.eountry,, and 


CLIMATE OF VIRGINIA. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Braynefield, Caroline co, Va. Daly 8, 1834. 


Revolutiom has not been confired alone to man. ‘lett in their traekenumerous marshes and extensive - 


Nature is deeply marked with the footsteps of its | lakes, The woods were hid with rank luxuria ce, 
caprice. - The sea now murmurs over the rumms of | while the exuberantundergrowth of herbs, shrubs, 
imperial. Carthave—islands spring into life irom] and weeds, gave to the prospect.that gloomy and 
the bosom of the ocean—the relics of a gigantic | reputsive solitude which was so aptly described by 
race both in the moral and physical werld are. the first settlers as the wilderness. The earth 
wide scattered-over the hills and valleys of our+ could not retain the heat of’ the stn, nor could this 
western country, and though we believe the world | cliect be produced by the mass of' foliage. The 
to be old, it has existed but as a day in the. march air stagnated in the forest.. Offensive exhalations 
of pature, and we but-es the restless pilgrims of-an | arose from the numereys marshes, and the accu- 
hour. Philosophy may tremble at the grandeur | Mulated decay of vegetation, while the whole 














face of the deep is frozen.” 


of the scene, while wisdom is left to gather light 


from the feeble glimmerings of its own brief ex- | 


erience. —* | . 
All cliinates have felt the power of this control- 


ling agent;and from a series of latent and visible 


causes,, most of them have become radically 
chanoed, Inthe annals of that clime of the vine 
and the olive, Palestine, we have the testimony of 
holy wait to prove the severity of its winters— 

‘The waters are hid ‘as with a stone, and the 
Job xxxvii. 30. 

“He giveth snow like wool. He scattereth the 
hoar frost like ashes.. He casteth forth his ice like 
morsels, Who can stand before his cold?” Psalms 
exlvii. 16, 17.. 

“The cloudless sky of Italy owes most of its 
boasted glory to the favoring influence of this 
change. In the Georgics of Virgil we find the 
y&mg husbandman advised to protect his stock 
from the injurious effects of'ice and from “glaciem 
ventosque nivales,” while Horace often writes like 
a sea-coal poet, borrowing his inspiration from a 
cheerful fire, and his boldest metaphors from the 


terrors of winter. Ciesar* and Juvenal frequently | characteristics is to follow the varying passions of 


allude to the existence of severe cold; and Ovid 
in, his *nmanily wailings from the shores of the 
Euxine, tells us that oxen and carriages pasved 
over that sea on the ice—that wine was presented 
to him congealed, and that the snows of winter 
were not dissolved until the ensuing summer. The 


‘countries of Kurope and Asia whose history is fa- 


miliar to us from the recollections of youthful stu- 
dy, are all characterized by the same gradual 
amelioration of elimate, and-we may sately assert 
that every extension of fgricultural improvement 
produces a gradual decrease of cold, of half of a 
degree to each progressive century, From the 
philosophical tables of Kirwan, it will appear that 
tff— several places in Europe at whiclr his obser- 
vations were made, possess twelve degrees more 
of heat, than American provinces lying in the 
same parallel of latitude. ‘Phis result cannot be 
sustained by a comparison drawn trom the earlier 
days of Europe, and we may fairly conclude that 
the increase of population in that country, and its 
exchange from the pursuits of hunting and feudal 
war, to the clearing of forests, and the improve- 
ment of land, in giving to the earth a greater fa- 
cility to retain heat, has produced a corresponding 
mildness of temperature. 





*In the time of Cesar the reindeer, elk, and wild | 
bull were natives of the Hercynian forest, which over- | 


shadowed a great part of Germany and Poland. The 
two former are now found only in extreme northern 
Jatitudes. 


in Europe may be there in great plentie by the 


‘land was rife with the pestilence of malaria. 

We cannotalways afrive at definite conclusions 
of the climate of any country by barely measuring 
its degrees of distunce from the equator, Its cha- 
raeter is controlled by--many other direct causes, 
‘Extent of territery—naturé of so#—height. of 
mountains and elevation above the sea, greatly af- 
fect it. The extent of our northern seas, with 
the ice which continues there from, year to. year, 
gives to every wind which blows over them an 
intense cold: --A clfain of gigantic mountains 
spread their snow-capped summits throughout the 
heart of our centinent. -The.winds which blow 
over them become deeply.surcharged with cold, 
whose piercing severity is not diminished wntil it 
has extended far down upon our southern sea 
coast. Our d 
this fact, for who in Virginia has not been chilled 
by the duration of a north west Wind, or even its 
sudden shiiting to that point? - ~~ 

The climate of Virginia has not been stationa 
‘in this revolution of nature, but has rapidly ad- 
vanced in the van of its progress. To trace its 








the.coquette—now enticing by seductive smiles— 
and now chilling, by capricious frowns. Yet it is 
the clime under. whose genial influence we have 
been bred, and we can easily forget its vicissitudes 
in-the glittering candpy of lite and beauty which it 
throws around -every scene. ‘Those who have 
dwelt amid the sunny clime of Italy—the fierce 
heat of Spain, and the elastic air of France, can 
appreciate from the test of comparison, the soft- 
ness of'a Virginian day—and how splenetic soever 
we may be, it never has gloom enough to make us 
“damnit as a lord.” 

Captain John Smith in his faithful and spirited 
History ef the Colony of Virginia, makes many 
allusions to its climate, and with a proper allow- 
ance for his zeal in coloring the advantages of a 
settlement in the colony, we may receive his state- 
ments as the honest opinions of a careful and ac- 
curate observer, ° 

“The sommer (says he) is hot as in Spaine, the 
winter cold as in France or England. The heate 
of sommer is in June, July, and August, but:com- 
monly the cool breezes asswage the vehemency 
of the heate. The chief of the winter is halfe De- 
cember, January, February, and halfe March. 
The cold is extreme sharpe, but here the-proverbe 
is true “that no extreme long continueth,* Some- 
times there are great droughts, other times much 
raine, yet greater necessitie of neither, by reason 
we see not but that all the raritie of needful fruites 








“Vr 


Smith’s History of Virginia, Vol. I. 113. 





ally experience attests the truth of 
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industrie of man.”* In an earnest appeal to the | In 1624 the Virginian Company in petitioning par- 
friends of the colony, he again recommends it for Sliament for encouragement and protection, earnest- 
the “‘mildnesse of the ayre and the fertilitie of the | ly recommended the colony “for that temperature 
soyle.’’f : | of climatg which agreed well with the English.”* 

‘his sketch of the colony is studiously silent as: Smith often makes similar comparisons, and it is 
to the existence of marshes, though much of the | evident from the writings of our earliest histonans, 
ill health of the first emigrants, may be traced to |that the climate of Virginia differed but little from 
them.{ In giving an account of the bays, rivers, | that.of England. The immense mass of’ vegeta- 
and brooks, our author incidentally remarks that | tion which overshadowed the country, filled 1t with 
“by the rivers aré many plaine marishes contain- | fogs and* vapors; assimilating it to that of Eng- 














ing some twenty, some one hundred and some two | land, and rendering it"¢xtremely cold in its win- 
hundred acres. But little: of grassé there is but | ters, and tardy in its summers. It was less affect- 
what groweth im low marishes:”|| In the ad-jed by.the standard temperature. of the sea than 
vance of population and agricultural improvement, | England, and-was matked with more.striking vi- 
these marshes were gradually reduced. Mr. Na- | cissitudes. The cold winter of 1607, which was 
thaniel Caussey who Jad lived<in Virginia with | felt throughout all Europet was, in the language 
Capt. Smith, states in the year 1627, “that where- | of Smith, found “as extreame in Virginia.’ There 
as the country was heretofore het most intemmpe- | were algo many unseasonable years, and others 
rate and contagious by many now they have | singularly propitious to the agriculture of the coun- 
houses lodging and victuals and the smbhath pow- | try. The year 1610 was long recollected by tte 
er to exhale up the moist vapours of the earth |epithet of the starving time, while in the year 
where they have cut down the woods, which be-|}1619 two crops of rare ripe corn were made.f{ 
fore it could. not, being covered with spreading tops | Among many of the acts of the House of Bur- 
of high trees, they find it much “more healthful | gesses regulating the trade of the country, we find 
than before.” Captain Butler a gallant pioneer | one which prohibits the exportation of Indian 
of the new world, and at one timé governor of'| corn, “on account of the unseasonableness of the 


Bermuda, on his-return to England from. Virginia | 
in the year 1624, presented to Charles I. a pamphlet | 
entitled, “Zhe unmasked face of our colony in Vir- 
gima as it wasjn the winter 1622.”’§ In this work he 
draws a lamentable picture of the siruggles of the 
infant colony, and asserts ‘‘that the English plan- 
tations are generally seated on marshes, lakes, and 
infectious bogs which have subjected the planters 
to the inconveniences and diseases prevalent in the 
mostunhealthy parts of England.”’** This pamph- 
let excited much hostility against the Virginian 
Company, which was artfully fermented by 
Charles I. who was then secretly planning the 
ruin of that noble and patriotic association. Some 
of the members of the company who had been in 
Virginia united in an address to the public, in 
which they state “that they had found the air of 
Virginia to be as wholesome and the soil for the 
most part as fertile as in any part of England.” tt 


last two summers,”’§ 

As the country was gradually cleared of its fo- 
rests and undergrowth, the climate became dry, 
temperate, and warm. ‘The act of the House of 
Burgesses of 1705, which directed the capitol to 
be built at Williamsburg recites, “that this place 
hath been found by constant experience to be 
healthy and agreeable to the constitutions of this 
his majesty’s colony and dominion, having the 
natural advantages of a serene and temperate air, 
and dry and champaign land.” A correspondent 
to the Royal Philosophical Society, who wrote an 
account of Virginia about this period, says ‘that 
the winters are dry and clear—the spring is earlier 
than that of England. Snow falls in great quan- 
tities, but seldom lies above a day or two, and 
the frosts, though quick and sharpe, seldom last 
long. July and August are sultry hot, while Sep- 
tember is noted for prodigious showers of rain. 











The House of Burgesses in a curious memorial of 
resentment, ill humor, and personal sarcasm, pro- 
nounced the charges of Capt. Butler to be false 
and slanderous, and informed the king “that no 
bogs have been seen here, by any that have lived 


here twice as many years as Capt. Butler did | 


weeks in the country—the places which he so 
miscalls being the richest parts of the earth, if we 
had a sufficient force to clear their woods and to 
give the fresh springs which pass through them a 
free passage. The soil is generally rich and re- 
stores our trust with abundance. The air is 
sweete and the clime healthful, all circumstances 


considered, to men of seund bodies and good go- 
vernment.” ff 





*Same, 114. + Same, 128. 

$ In the reply of Gov. Berkeley to the enquiries of 
the Lords Commissioners of Foreign Plantations, in 
1671, he states “that all new plantations are for an age 
or two unhealthy, until they are thoroughly eleared of 
wood.” 2 Hen. Stat. at Large, 515. 
. || Smith’s History of Virginia, Vol. IJ. 115, 121. 

7 Same, 258. : 

§ Stith calls it a “starch and affected title.” 

** Stith’s History of Virginia, 278. +t Same, 291. 

tt Stith, 308, 


The north and north west winds are either very 
sharp and piercing, or boisterous and stormy, and 
the south east and south hazy and sultry.” 

From the want of accurate obseryations, and 
those careful collections of meteorological facts 
which elucidate the character of all climates, our 
speculations on that of Virginia must be necessa- 








rily vague and indefinite, and for the nicer shades _. 


‘of its changes, we are forced to substitute the 
broader features of its outline. Our climate is 
uniform only in its sudden vicissitudes. Its con- 
sistency is impaired by many causes, which have 
produced a, difference of temperature dependant 


}on the deeply marked geographical distinctions of 


our sea board, tide water, valley, and mountainous 
| regions. 
| confined to that intermediate country, between the 
| Chesapeake and the South West Mountains, on 
the low and moist lands of the Mataponi, in lati- 
tude north 38° 6’, and about seventy miles south 
of Washington City. “While [.am forced in my 











* Stith, 325. 

| +In this year at Paris the beard of Henry IV. was 
frozen in bed cum regina. Sully’s Mem. Vol. 1V. 262. 
| Stith, 162. § Hen. Stat. Large, Vol. III. 185. 
‘Hen. Stat. at Large, Vol. III. 410. 


My observations have been principally... 
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examination of the temperature of the other we 


of thie siate, to rely on statements often inaccurate 
in their conception and irrelevant in their details. 
The standard temperature of every country is 
regulated by that of the level of the ocean. Ac- 
cording to the researches of Proitessor Leslie, the 
mean te mperature at the level of the sea, im our 
latitude is between 67° and 71° degrees, which 
gradually diminishes trom that level, until it reach- 
es the point of perpetual congelatior Pure air is 
not heate d by the sun’s rays which pass through 
it; the solar rayc must be stopp ed by the earih, 
co!lected and reflected before any heat can be given 
to the atmosphere, In taking a standard, we:as- 
sume the sea, which affords a fairer criterion of 
uniform temperature, th inthe mean heat of springs 
and wells. Neither does the sea retain the ex- 
treme of heat or cold which we find in the earth. | 
A cold wind blowing over this volume of salt wa- 
ter, necessarily cools its surface, which from its 
increase of’ specific gravity, sinks and gives place 
to an inferior warmer wave. The action of’ the 
wind in rippling the suriace of the water, and the 
influence of tide and currents conspire in bringing 
the warmer water to the level of the sea to miti- 
gate the coldness of the wind: this action contin- 
ues till the whole water is so far cooled that it be- 
comes suse eptible of frost. 
longer warmed from the inferior water, but blows 
on with increased rigor, A warm wind takes a 
portion of cold as it passes over the surface of the 
sea, and becomes reduced to the mean tempera- 
ture of that body. ‘The sea breeze so prevalent 
in Eastern Virginia is coo! as much trom the stand- 
ard heat of the ocean, as from its rapidity of mo- 
tion: it is cooler in Virginia than in the West | 
Indies, and ofien since the opening of the country, 
aprea ds its elastic freshness to the foot of the South | 


West Mountains. ‘Thereis a sensible and striking | | 


difference between the temperature of Eastern 
and Western Virginia. ‘The former from its vi- 
ch lity tothe sea coast, becomes tempered into more 
gentleness; while its earlier vegetation shows the 
greater power of its soil to retain heat. In the 
latter, the winters are longer and more severe, yet 
the farmer may there admire the wisdom of that 
providence, aad in increasing the rigor of the 
trust, mellows and crumbles the land for the pur- 
poses of agriculture, while the light soils of the 
east require no such agency. 

In the course of five years, from 1772 to 1777, 
Mr. Jefferson made many observations on the 
temperature at Williamsburg, and having reduced 
them to an average for each month in the year, 
he has given us ‘the results of the greatest daily 
heat of the several seasons.* I have before me a 
series of careful observations compiled by that | 
accurate thinker, and accomplished scholar, the 
late David Watson, (of Louisa County) in a simi- 
lar period of: five years, from 1823 to 1828. His 
residence was near the South West Mountains,and | 
in a country comparatively thickly covered with | 
wood. The result of his observations and those | 
of Mr. Jetlersons, making a distance in time of! 
52 years, and of’ southern latitude in fivor of Wil- 
liamsburg, is here submitted. 





---~ +e 


* Notes on Virginia, Query 8. 


When frozen it is no | 


Mr. Jefferson’s. 


January, 385° = to 
February, 41 to 
March, 48 to 
April, 56 to 
May, 63 to 
June, 71h to 
July, 77 to 
August, T+ to 
September, 695 to 
October, 61} to 
November, 47+ to 
December, 43 to 

Mr. Watson’s. 
January, 36 to 44 
February, 35 to 40 
| March, — 44 to 49 
April, 56 to 60 
| 


43} 





May, 61 to 69 
June, 71 to 79 
July, SO to 84 
August, Sl to 84 
Se ptember, 74° ~—s to 77 
October, 59 to 63 
November, 46 to 54 
December, 40 to 44 


The coolest and warmest parts of the day were 

separately added, and an average of the greatest 
‘cold and heat of that day was formed. From the 
‘averages of every day in the month, a general 
‘average for the whole month was deduced. In 
following this mode of analysis, there are many 
slight features of discrepancy between the state- 
ments of Mr. Jeflerson and Mr. Watson, which 
considerably impair the correctness of the com- 
‘parison. Mr. Watson's thermometer was sus- 
pended in a passage, far removed from the action 
‘of fire, in a house constructed of wood; and the 
calculation of his table is based on observations 
made between the hours of 10 A. M. and 3 P. M. 
Mr. Jeflerson is silent as to the situation of his 
thermometer, while it appears that he has reck- 
oned from the hours of 8 A. M. to 4 P. M. 

The hottest period of these five years, observed 
by Mr. Watson, was in July 1825, when the 
thermometer on several days rose above 90°, and 
the hottest month was in August 1828. The 
coldest period was during the month of January 
1827, and the warmest Winter was in 1828—29. 

My own observations made during a period of 
four years, from 1829 to 1834, cannot be calculated 
for an average temperature. Many days and 
even months trom my absence from home, were 
necessarily unnoticed, ‘Those periods which are 
recorded difler but little in their particular and 
| daily results, from those of Mr. Watson; while I 
‘have noticed his singular omission—the preva- 

lence of the winds, and the “ fantastic tricks” with 
which our climate so playfully disports. From 
-my observations, [am induced to place the mean 
temperature of our climate at 55°; thus varying 
according to natural and _ artificial causes several 
degrees trom the standard temperature of the sea. 
‘The year 1831 was characterised by many vicis- 
situdes of heat and cold. On the 27th February 
the mereury sunk to 7°, while in July and August 
‘it frequently rose to 86° and 94°. "The ensumg 
‘winters of 183] and 1832 was uncommonly ri- 
gorous, snow fell in great quantities, and in many 
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places continued on the ground till the 4th of 
March. Early frost did much injury to vegeta- 
tion, while the cold was but slightly removed trom 
the earth until late in the ensuing summer. ‘The 
spring of 1834 was attended by severe frosts, 
which resembled in their destructive character, 
those which had rendered the year 1816 proverbial. 
They committed great devastations in April, end 
onthe 15th, 16th, and 17th of May, the Indian 
corn on our low lands, and the leaves of the gar- 
den and forest trees were scathed and blighted 


to a degree precluding, in many cases, all hope of 


restoration. 

In Virginia the transitions from heat to cold are 
sudden, and sometimes to very extreme degrees; 
often in the day time the mereury will stand at 
94° or 81°, and will fall in the course of a few 
hours to 60° and 50°. Mr. Jefferson informs us 
that the mercury has been known to descend from 
92° to 47° in thirteen hours. I_have frequently 
noted vicissitudes of a similar kind, and when the 
change is accompanied by a south east wind and 
rain, the air becomes cold, raw and disagreeable. 
We have few summers in which a fire is not often 
required. On the Ist of May, 1827, there was a 
sli¢ht fall of snow at Gloucester Court House,* 
while it is not uncommon to see slight frosts in 
August. In our winter the cold weather, though 
severe is short, and the frequent snowsof the night 
are generally removed before the sunset of the 
ensuing day. Water in ponds is slowly congealed, 
and rarely makes ice thick enough for preserva- 
tion, until it has been chilled by a fall of snow— 


again, its production is very rapid; rivers half of 


a mile in breadth, will be frozen over in the course 
of one night, sufficiently firm to bear men and 
horses.t Inthe month of January, 1827, many 
of those short vet wide salt streams, which wash 


the shores of Gloucester county, were frozen to | 


the extent of thirty or forty feet from the land. 
This rigorous cold is rarely of much duration, 
sustained, and principally created by north and 
north eastern winds, it quickly yields to the shift- 
ing of the wind to any other point. Some of our 
winters are so temperate and mild, that the cattle 
can find a support in the woods; vegetation has 
been observed in all the winter months, and in the 
latter part of December diminutive pears, peaches 
and apples, fully ripened, have been gathered 
from the trees, A rose exposed in an open garden 
bloomed throughout the whole winter of ’28 and 
29; in this winter the peach tree bloomed in the 
latter part of January, and produced in its regular 
season a plentiful crop of fruit. Many of our 
coldest days are succeeded by gentle and mode- 
rate evenings; our severest cold is-about the latter 
part of January, generally commencing alter a 
hard rain, and continuing on an average about six 
days, thus realising the truth of that old Virginian 
proverb, “that as the day lengthens the cold 


strengthens;”’ a rapid thaw, often accompanied | 


With rain and east winds, then takes place, while 





*Dr. Rush in his essay on the climate of Pennsyl- 
vania, mentions a fall of snow at Philadelphia on the 
hight between the 4th and 5th May, 1774. 

_ + Mr. Jefferson tells us that in 1776 York River was 
frozen over at York town, and in 1780, Chesapeake 


Bay was solid from its head to the mouth of the Po- 
tomac. 


in the recollections of tradition. 


The cold winters of 1784 and 1814 still live ! 


—_——»@ 
_ 
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(warm days and moderate nights soon reduce its 
severity, and open the way for the premature ap- 
| proach of spring. 
winter, spring has already scattered her vivid man- 
‘tle o’er the scene, while the whole air is redolent 


“PElalte of March” is no longer 


of lite and fragrance. Yet even its brichtness is 
/momentary—an unexpected trost often shows that 
the frown of winter still lingers on the land, and 
we too frequently find a practical illustration of 
Shakespear's metaphor, 
‘The tyrannous breathings of the north, 
Checks all our buds from blowing.” 

It is now stormy, variable and cold; now calm, 
gentle and warm, and now dry, peaceful, and se- 
‘rene. Until the middle of May our climate pre- 
‘sents one incessant tumult of rain and drought, 
‘frost and heat; yet a spring uniformly cold is far 
more favorable to our agriculture, than its usual 
uncertain temperature for suppressing vegetation, 
it protects it from the blighting frosts of March 
and April. Often during the spring months the 
weather is excessively damp, cloudy and hazy; 
‘in March, 1833, the sun was obscured for more 
‘than thirteen days, while every thing was chilled 
‘into gloomy melancholy. 

The vegetation of this season aflords us a cri- 
terion of the heat of the spring, which may be 
received in aid of the more accurate results de- 
rived from the thermometer. In the course of four 
years I have found these average periods of time 
sustained by careful observations: 

Peach blooms from March 7 to March 14. 

Apple blooms trom March 20 to March 29. 

Cherry blooms trom March 13 to March 17. 

Pium blooms from March 26 to March 3). 

Strawberry blooms trom March 24 to March 31.* 


About the latter part of May our summer has 
commenced: the air becomes dry, warm and elastic. 
‘and the verdure of the forest assumes a more deep- 
ened hue of vivid green. ‘The superabundant 
moisture of the earth acquired during the winter, 
is now thoroughly evaporated, and the tempera- 
ture of the season in dispelling lassitude, invigo- 
rates into activity; summer burns on with a bright 
and glowing splendor, alternately relieved by gen- 
tle showers and refreshing breezes. Occasional 
droughts of many weeks in duration, parch the 
luxuriance of the vegetation; they are succeeded 
by copious and heavy showers of rain, which 
quickly restore the withered prospect. ‘The ap- 
proach of autumn is marked by heavy fogs in the 
morning and evening, which are soon dispelled, 
leaving that calm and serene temperature, which 
gives to this season all the beauty of’ tranquil re- 
pose. In every season there is a large and con- 








| Vapor, its volume being proportioned to the heat 
‘of the day. We do not ofien observe this exhala- 
tion when the heat of the atmosphere diflers in a 
small degree from that of the earth: when the 
‘temperature of the air is considerably lower, this 


__ | Vapor so soon as it has arisen is deprived of a part 


} .' ‘ . . 
of its heat, while its watery particles are more 


eS _— 


*Atthe residence of R. G. Esq. near the Natural 
Bridge in the Valley of Virginia, these fruit trees in the 
year 1834, bloomed at the following periods:— 





Peach April 1. 
Apple March 30. 
Plum April 1. 


Strawberry April 15, 


stant exhalation from the earth in the shape of 
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euler attracted into union and become visible in 
the shape of fog. In the autumn of Virginia, the 
heat of the day is sufficient to produce a ‘large as- 
cent.of vapor. Undisturbed by currents of “wind 
it easily condenses, ‘and is thickened by calm and 
chilling nights into a heavy mist, which in the 
guise of a cloud finds its resting place on the 
earth. Autumn of all other seasons, is least liable 
to sudden and extreme vicissitudes. ‘The appreach 
of winter is alike gradual and uniform, and though 
we have frequent light snows, its mildness is rarely 
wasted away until late,in December. 

In reasoning from the researches of philosophy, 
we are taught to place but little reliance on the 
uncertain narratives of tradition; they, however, 
with a slow yet steady advance, acquire respect, 
and (often) mould theory into fact, and fashion 
opinion into fixed principles. .The common belief 
that our climate has been changed. into a milder 
temperature, has taken most of its certainty from 
the statements of our old people, who are uni- 
formly consistent in this particular. The bloom of 
the orchard trees formerly restrained by a pro- 
tracted winter from premature expansion, rarely 


which issuing from the poles, takes a north eastern 
direction as it advances southerly, (its diurnal mo- 
tion being less than that of the earth,) and falls 
‘surcharged with snow.and rain oh every portion 
of our country. 

Mr. Jefferson made 3698 observations on the 
' various points from which our winds blew, notin 
their changes two or three times in each day. The 
prevalence of the south west winds, over those 


irom other quarters is thus numerically stated by 
hin: | 


South west, 926. North, _. 409. 
North, 611. | West, * 351.: 
North east, 548. _-South east, 223. 
East, 521. « - South; 109. 


He has also.made a comparative viexy.ef the dif- 
ference between the winds at Monticello and Wil- 
liamsburg. He has reduced nine months’ observa- 
tions at Monticello, to four cipal points, being 
perpendicular to, or parallel with, our coasts, moun- 
tains, and rivers, viz: the north east, south east, 

south west, and north west. He has also reduced 
an equal ‘number. of observations, 421, from his 





failed arriving at the maturity of fruit; the earth 
remained covered with snow for niany weeks, and | 
the winter did not, as now, daly with the wanton- 
ness of spring. The marshes , uncleared lands, | 
yonds. and lakes, which conspired to absorb the 
1eat of the earth,* have been almost obliterated or | 
greatly feduced. There is a lesser quantity of'| 
snow, and more of rain, while the frequency of 
violent storms of wind in the spring and summer, | 
distinctly prove the great mass of our local heat, 
and aécumulated electricity. 

The winds of Virginia are singularly fickle and 





capricious, possessing neither the uniformity or 
reguiarity of those which blow at the tropics. 
Our prevailing wind is the south west, which as- 
BUMCS; alternately, gentle and severe characteris- | 
tics. ~The frequency of south western winds | 
above the datitudes of the trades, flows as a ne- | 
cessary consequence, from the continuance and | 
direction of the vast current of air. {It moves | 
unconfined and unresisted over the sea, until it | 
reaches that uhbroken range of, mountains, which 
towers from one extremity of Sur continent to the 
other. Ht strikes against them, and from its elas- 
ticity-rebounds with ¢ great velocity, in a direction 
opposed to the forcing powers of the trades, tak- 
ing in .uts oblique movement all those features | 
which mark our south western wind. 
During the spring the north east is the most | 
common wind. ‘The huge masses of snow and | 
ice at the north pole, are gradually melted by the 
heat of the sun; great quantities of vapor during | 
this time are exhaled and remain suspended, aug- 
menting both the weight and -bulk of the atmos- 
phere. .'That wonderful and mysterious agent, 
electricity, in dispelling the vapor and converting | 
it into elastic air,t gives an impetus to that w ind | 


os _ 





* This principle is apparent from the fact that marshy 
countries are always cold; the decrease of temperature 
after a violent rain, also proves its truth. An unusual 

evaporation carries off the heat of the earth, and may | 


we not reasonably expect a cold winter after a wet 
summer? 


| 


+ Through a glass tube filled with water, Dr. Frank- 
lin passed an electric shock, the tube was shattered to 
pieces, and the water disappeared; a similar experi- | 


table above, taking them proportionally from every 
oint. 

; My own observations made marty times in each 

i: amount.to 749, without reducing them in the 

proportionate manner of Mr. J efferson. L have 

submitted them under the points and heads which 

_he-has adopted: 


N. E. S.E. 8S. w. N. Ww. Total. 











Williamsburg, 127| 61 | 132 | 101 | 421 
Monticello, 32 | 91 | 126 | 172 | 421 
Brayneficld, 204 | 130 | 247 | 1687149 





In an average of two years, I have found our 
winds thus yearly prevailing; the dominant wind 
‘of each day being only reckoned, and not the 
‘usual vicissitudes of local breezes, or squalls. 








Days. | Days. 
South west, 122 East, 30 
North west, 89 North, 26 
North east, 61 South, 21 
—— West, 12 
272 South east, 4 
.- 93 
272 

365 days. 





A curious phenomenon is sometimes witnessed 
| during a severe wind from the south west; a thin 
vapor or scud is seen moving with great velocity 
: below the clouds, from the north east, there being 
two currents of air of directly contrary courses in 
active motion at the same time. 

In the early part of the spring and autumn, in 
dry seasons, about sunset, 1t is common to meet 
with currents of warm air, small in their extent 
yet extremely rapid in their movements; they are 
‘considerably above the heat of' the human body, 


and are wayward and eccentric, both in their du- 





ment was tried with a tube filled with ink on a sheet 
of white paper, the same effects were — the 
paper being neither stained nor discolore 
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ration and extent. Their existence has given rise} in proportion, as the surface mould so vital to ve- 
to much speculation, and even the experienced | getation has been scattered and wasted away. 
philosophy of Mr. Jefferson has succumbed to the: Our Indian summer presents an ample field for 
mystery* of theirorigin. -» ° | the creations of fancy-and the conceits of theory. 
Our frosts are sometimes equally severe and | It generally follows excessive and protracted 
unexpected; no body placed near the earth has a! droughts, and is.dispersed by heavy rains. it has 
temperature of its own, but is entirely regulated | been. traced to electric influence—rto the burning of 
by that of the earth. A violent storm of rain, by | mountains—to the existence of numerous impal- 
absorbing much of the heat of the earth, is often | pable atoms of decayed vegetation, and has been 
followed by a destructive frost. When the power | assimilated to those light gray clouds which over- 
of frostzreaches a. certain pitch, the vapors dis- | hang Peru. May we not ascribe it to that mass 
persed throughout the air, yield their latent heat— | of accumulated vapor which is precipitated on the 
the atmosphere becomes clouded, the- frost is either | lower atmosphere, while the continued action of 
destroyed or mitigated, and the vapors descend in | the heat.of the earth, and the rays of the sun con- 
rain or snow. - . ar | spire to produce the dense medium through which 
Our hardest frosts never penetrate the earth | the light is so irregularly refracted ? 
| But I must conclude my tedious communication 
the trees and shrubs are scathed or destroyed, | or I shall incontinently vex you with the idle spec- 
and timber sometimes splits in the.direction of the | ulations of delusive theory, which in seducing from 


fibres of the trée@, its rodts uniformly remain un- | the path of truth, ever persuades us that its fond 














injured. ‘Those portions of vegetation which grow 
nearest to the earth, and those in low’and marshy 
situations, receive the severest injuries. On the 
night of the 17th May, 1834, the leaves of the 
oak, hickory, and all the forest trees, were blighted 
in most of their foliage; the sycamore only re- 
mained unhurt. Frost during the sinter, is a 
fatal enemy to those plants which are nurtured in 
southern exposures; they ‘are rarely covered with 
snow, which melting rapidly, is converted in the | 
course of the night into destructive ice. Our white | 
Frost is generally harmless, it being simple dew | 
slightly congealed. 

ew is found in Virginia in heavy masses, gen- 
erally in the months. of August, September, and | 
October; it lies in greater quantities on our flat 
than high lands,*being collected there during the 
absence of the sun from the horizon, like the relics 
of a drizzling rain; it appears first on the lower 





| 
| 
| 
) 





dreams are facts, and its forced assumptions, fixed 
principles. 
WwW. G. M. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TURNIP FLY, AND 
MEANS TO PREVENT ITS RAVAGES. 


From the Efitomological Magazine. 


The. turnip fly is not always of one kind, but 
the difference in them is not very important; for 
they only alter in their paint, their build is always 
alike. ‘The most common is bottle-greengbut in 
some fields all are painted black, with a white line 


‘on each side from stem to stern down the neck. 


They are so active, that the only way in which J 
could ‘ever obtain them in newly sown fields, was 
by sweeping the surface with a gauzé net, on an 
iron hoop at the end of a strongish stick. They 
jump like fleas as soon as they see you.’ ‘This in- 


parts of bodies, because in the evening the lower | sect; or rather its grub, commences its attack on 


atmosphere is first cooled and most di&posed to 
part with its — 7 

Virginia is subject to rains of vehement and long 
continuance; they full in the largest quantity about 
the breaking of the winter, and in March ‘and 
September; I have no-dadta on which to reckon 
their depth ¢ or their prevalence over the fair and 
cloudy days of our climate. Our valley and ‘west- 
ern regions, by the condensing power -of their 
mountains, and our tide water sections, by the 
attractive force of broad fivers, have more local 


the turnip as soon as itis up, devouring the two 
cotyledons and the little heart, and sometimes ina 


.few days leaving the field as brown as it was on 


the day it was sown. Schemes ‘without ‘number 
have been tried to get rid of or kill this little pest 
whereye¥ it has appeared. I have always ob- 
served the greatest quantity of grubs on. very young 
jlants; they are very various in sizé, and it is not 
efore the plants are a fortnight: dr three weeks 
old, that the. beetles appear in any quantities. Yet 
there are. some beetles observed at the first coming 








rains than the intermediate country, and do not}up of the plants. Now I know from experience, 


suffer in the same proportion from continued 
droughts. If a year be remarkable for rain it is 
fair to conclude that the ensuing winter will be 
the earth, and if the rains have been violent, ste- 
rility and barrenness will follow in the next year 





* May they not proceed from that latent electricity 
which pervades the air most in dry seasons, and which 
is attracted to the human body by its heat,—thus pro- 
ducing from the action of affinity, the feeling of sud- 
den warmth ? 


t According to the observations of Dr. Sanders made 
near Boston during ten years, from January 1, 1821 to 
January 1,1831, there were on an average in each 

ear, 219 days of fair and 146 of cloudy weather. 
tain fell more or less on 57 days. Boston is on the 
sea coast, in latitude 42 deg. 20—58 min. and the stand- 
ard temperature of the level of the sea at that place is 
between 59 deg. and 60 deg. Farenheit. 


| that the turnip-fly feeds on wild mustard, and se- 
veral other hedge plants, and therefore it ia not 


the fresh bursting cotyledons of their favoritefood, 
they would skip down from their“spring: habita- 
tions, the hedges, and make the attack. I first 
sowed some seed in a flower-pot, with. earth out 
of my garden; it produced the animal in abund- 
ance. Secondly, I enclosed the pot with paste- 
board and canvass, with the same success; but still 
there was a possibility of the enemy getting in, as 
I had not the cover sufficiently close, ‘Thirdly, I 
made a light frame about eight inches square, co- 
vered it with very fine: silk gauze, carefully stop- 
ping the crevices of the door with pasted paper, 
and round the pot where the cover was fastened 





any thing coming to it from without. Yet this 
experiment was attended with the same success; 


. C ! |imprebable, that when they smell the fragrance of 
severe, from the great evaporation of the heat of 


on with putty, so that there was no possibility of 
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except that one point, a negative point, was now | is injurious, the contrast being too great between 
proved, namely, that the fly did not come to the | the water and a dry, hot state of the earth, and the 
turnip ftom other plants, and this was a point gain-| plants come up yellow and sickly.— Repertory of 
ed. Fourthly, | baked the earth in a cast-iron pot | Znvestions. 
over the fire, and used no other water to water the | 

seed but ‘such as I had boiled mysell, applying it 

at the bottom of the pot with a common feeder. t. 
Then Lexercised the same care, and took thesame| A Scotish journal, the Caledonian Mercury, de- 
precaution as before. [did not take off the cover| scribes the following animated scene, which took 
till the plants were of a considerable size, and [| place in May last, off the town of Stornoy ray, in 
found them all a-hop with beetles. I had now | the island of Lewis. Animmense shoal of whales 
made another step; having before found that the | was, early in the morning, chased to the mouth of 
beetles did not come from other plants, it was now | the harbor by two fishing-boats, which had met 
clear that it was not in the earth or the water.| them in the offing. 





WHALE CHASE, 








Fifthly, with alens T examined the seed, and found | 
on it a number of white flattish substances; some 
of the seeds were without any, but there were ge- 
nerally one, two, three, four, and in one instance 
five ona single seed. These I concluded were 
eggs, and [ thought the only way left me was to 
attack them. It would have been easy enough to 
poke them off with a needle, but I could not see 
how I was to employ a needle anda magnifying 
glass on a sack of turnip seed. I therefore made 
some pretty strong brine, and soaked the seed in it 
for twenty-four hours, then dried it thoroughly, 
and with all the precautions which I have men- 
tioned, | sowed it again, and there was not a single 
fly, neither was there a single turnip injured. I 
tried again and again, and I found that, without 
weakening the brine, if the seeds were only kept 
in it three hours, there were no beetles, but yet the 
seed came up as well as ever. I now practise this 
method with turnip-seed, cabbage-seed, and in fact 
with all the cruciform plants in common cultivation, 
with very satisfactory success. The whole of these 
experiments were made on the Swedish turnip, | 
which is generally more infested by these beetles 
than any of the other sorts. 

Note by the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of 

Agriculture. 

We sometime ago mentioned, in regard to avoid- 
ing the attacks of the turnip-fly, that a farmer 
completely succeeded in avoiding them for many 
vears, by rubbing, keeping, and sowing his turnip- 
seed among flour of sulphur. Since the turnip 
insect is attached to the turnip-seed, it is clear that 
the sulphur must have destroyed them. This at- 
tachment of the nidus of the insect to the seed is 
a very remarkable circumstance, and requires far- 
ther investigation than the experiments above re- 
lated, to establish the fact as a general one. 


TILE TURNIP FLY. 





s 

Mr. Berry ascribes his suecess in this depart- 
ment of rural management, and which, he says he 
has observed as closely as possible, first, to sowing | 
sced of one year’s growth, which secure simultane- | 
ous vegetation, and defies the fly; the plants being 
numerous. Seedsmen too trequently mix the seed 
of diflerent years, in consequence of which it comes | 


The circumstance was immediately descried 
from the shore, and a host of boats, amounting to 
thirty or forty, and armed with every species of 
Weapon, set off to join the others in pursuit. The 
chase soon became one of bustle and anxiety on 
the part both of man and fish. The boats arranged 
themselves in the form of a crescent, in the fold of 
which the whales were collected, and where they 
had to encounter incessant showers of stones, 
splashing of oars, with frequent gashes from a 
harpoon or spear, while the din created by the 
shouts of the boats’ crews and the multitude on 
shore, was tremendous. On more than one occa- 
sion, however, the floating phalanx was broken, 
and it required the greatest activity and tact ere the 
breach could be repaired and possession of the 
fugitives regained. The shore was neared by de- 
grees, the boats advancing and retreating by turns, 
till at length they succeeded in driving the captive 
monsters on a beach opposite tothe town, and 
within a few yards of it. The gambols of the 
whales were now highly diverting, and, except 
when a fish became unmanageable and enraged 
while the harpoon was fixed, or the noose of a 
rope pulled tight round its tail, they were not at all 
dangerous to be approached. Inthe course of a 
few hour® the capture was complete, the shore was 
strewed with their dead carcasses, while the sea 
presented a bloody and troubled aspect, giving 
evident proofs that it was with no small effort they 
were subdued. For fear of contagion, the whole 
fish, amounting to ninety-eight, some of them very 
large, were immediately towed to a spot distant 
from the town, where they were on Thursday sold 
by public roup, the proceeds to be divided among 
the captors. An annual visit is generally paid by 
the whales tothe Lewis coast, and besides being 
profitable when caught, they generally furnish a 
source of considerable amusement. On the pre- 
sent occasion, the whole inhabitants of the place, 
male and female, repaired to the beach, opposite to 
the scene of slaughter, where they evidently were 
delighted spectators, and occasionally gave assist- 
ance. A young sailor received a stroke from the 
tail of one of the largest fish, which nearly killed 
him.—Zhe Mirror. 


COOKING FOOD FOR HORSES. 
When the food is broken down by cutting the 


out of the ground at various periods, and in such | hay and straw, and bruising, boiling or steaming 
quantities, that the fly easily overpowers the crop. | the oats, not only is there less waste, by the whole 
Second, thick sowing. It is much easier to cutout, being used as manger meat, but much labor is 
than to insert a plant. Third, sown immediately | saved to the animal, in having the tough dried hay, 
alter the manure is ploughed in, by which the ad-| and hard oats, masticated for him, and ina state 
vantage of the moisture is secured. In showery} almost prepared for digestion; and, as 1egards the 
weather, he finds an advantage in steeping the | oats, all the nourishment they can afford is readily 
seeds in water; but if the weather be dry, steeping | yielded to the digestive organs; for unless the grain 
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is broken down, or otherwise killed by boiling, itis | 
not acted on, and will grow as rei adily after hav ing | 
passed through the horse, as the olives have done | 
after passing through turkeys. Oats, like every 
other seed, is possessed of vitality, and it would | 
appear that. the organs of digestion, and their se- 
cretions, do not act upon bodies possessing it. | 
Were it not for this exception, the gastric juice, | 
which acts upon and dissolves every dead matter | 
taken into the stomach, would act upon the sto- | 
mach itself} hut it is not possessed of this power. | 
It is therefore necessary to destroy the lile of the | 
tvod taken into the stomach before it can yield | 

nourishment to the animal. ‘This may be done by | 

bruising, andthe finer it is bruised the better, be- 

cause it is capable of being more completely mixed | 
with the cut straw or hay, and the whole is then | 
more easily eaten, but as experiments of C aptain | 
Cheyne have shown, it may a'so be steamed or | 
boiled, and given with the same advantage; and | 
from what has been stated regarding digestion, i it | 
must be pretty obvious that this kind of cooking | 
brings the food nearest to the state of being readily | 

dissolved and acted on by the digestive organs. 

The only objection which will at once occur, I 
know is, that boiled or steamed meat will incline a | 
horse to purge: this, however, is not so much the | 
case as many, Without trial, may suppose, and 
where it does occur, itis perhaps owing to too 
large a quantity being given at one time, as indeed 
is almost invariably the. case, for stable-men, when 
they give boiled food, alway 's suppose it nec essary : 
at least the practice is, to give nearly double the 
quantity or More at a time than they would think it 
proper to give of raw food; but if ‘the rich cooked 
stewed food is mixed with a less nutritious and raw 
material, the whole of’ the boiled is taken into the 
system, without producing the laxative effect. All 
horses on this restricted feeding are found to be 
light in their belly; but while this is the case, the 
appearance of their coats, the quantity of fat on 
their ribs, and the manner they are able to do their 
work, show that they have sufficient nourishment, 

while (what is the subject of the most important 
consideration) their dispensing with the doctor, 
shows that their health is most materially improved 
by it—Mr. Dick, in the Quarterly Jour. of Agr. 








CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR MAPLE AND 
CURIOUS MANNER OF PROCURING THE SEED. 
From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 


Mr. Goodsell,—Every one is delighted to see our 
native forests thickly planted by the hand of na- 
ture with this valuable and beautiful tree; valuable, 
because for cabinet work some varieties of’ this 
wood are superior to that brought from distant 
climes; first rate for fire wood, and as good for the 
manufacture of sugar as the cane plant. And 
who does not regret the destruction of the axe-man 
amongst them. Occupying the best soil, they are 
usually the first victims. But he who destroys 
should endeavor to produce anew. Nonative tree 
can be more easily cultivated than this, the seed 
being abundant and easily procured. I[t grows 

rapidly from the seed in open cultivated erounds, 
attaining the height of six feet in three vears, and 


‘seed should be sown for future pasture. 


' footed before sunrise 





in twelve years the stems wlll measure from six to | 
nine inches diameter. I send you a quantity of. 
reed as a specimen; they are ready prepared for | 
eowing, and are divested of the shell and wings; | 


in their natural state, being connected together in 
pairs, 
a pec kis sufficient for seeding three acres ot ‘vround, 


they are usually called maple keys. About 


| Nature would seem to dictate the fall of the vear 


to be the proper time for sowing the seed in their 
| natural torm, as the etleet of the trost would be to 
sotien thie shell. 


At this season they are scattered 
abroad by the wind in infinite profusion. But di- 
vested of the shell and sown in the spring they 
will grow as surely as peas, and make their ap- 
yvearance at the time the forest trees put forth. 
Chey should be sown, or rather scattered upon the 
furrows of dry land, and harrowed in, and grass 
Hogs, 
calves, sheep, horses, &c., may be pastured among 
them, but no cattle, till they are out of danger. 
The third year, either fall or spring, they should 
be taken up, where too thick, and transplanted in 
vacancies. .One thousand may commence grow- 
ing upon an acre. In twe lve years, an enterpris- 
ing farmer, who wishes for the future prosperity of 
our country, as well as to enhance the present 
value of his lands, would walk five miles bare- 
in the month of June, to 
view the “sugar bush” of our climate, in full foli- 


age, situated near the residence of the owner, 
sheltering his fruit trees and habitation from 


storms, and the resort of the songsters of the air. 
The leaves of the grove might be collected for the 
barn-yard. At the age of twenty-five years, the 
trees might be t tapped. I was bred upon a firm, 
in a deep valley of the mountains, on the eastern 
border of this state, and have witnessed the 
growth of the sug wrmaple i in groves from the seed, 
and also standing singly in fields, where they have 
stood for more than half a ce ntury, presenting a 
more beautiful appearance than the trees of any 
land or clime. My oce upation now is farming. 
As to the manner of procuring seed: I send ye 
about one-fourth part of the winter store of" ; 
buck or wood-land mouse, which was deposited in 
a living hollow beach tree, 15 inches diameter; the 
whole of his store, being about one bushel, one 
half beach nuts, with a few other seeds, and shell- 
ed, and neatly put up for winter provision, and a 
nest within, lined with down, the residence of the 
family. A boy found another store-house the 
same day, which was 25th of December last, 
containing half a bushel of maple seeds, with 
others. Boys are skilful in such kind of hunting, 
In this way seed stores might be furnished w ith 
them from the maple forests of the west, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to plant out territories and kingdoms. 
The buck mouse enters his habitation through a 
smooth hole an inch or less in diameter, into the 
hollow of the tree, sometimes nearer and some- 
times further from the ground. At the com- 
mencement of cold weather and snow, the red 
squirrel visits the place daily, and endeavors with 
much chattering to gnaw through, to rob the 
mouse of his store. By this recent gnawing 
around the hole, and by tracking in the snow, the 
habitation of the mouse may be discovered. This 
little animal, also deposites vast quantities of elm 


seeds, in hollows of the branches and trunks of 


that stately tree. In the night seasons, when all 
his enemies sleep, except the owl, he is busily 
employed during fall months, in running up and 
down the tree, and laying up his winter store. 
The habitation of the mouse is frequently occu- 
‘pied afterwards by the honey bee. Whenever 
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the maple bears seeds, the mouse, in maple forests, 
is sure to have a proportion of them for his food. 


7 | S. H. 
Clarendon, Jan. 25th, 1834. a te 


FLIES. 


It is well known that flies will deposite their eggs 
on any surfixe which aflords a suitable nidus for 
them. I remember a gentleman’s son who suffer- 
ed severely from-the larvee (maggots) of a fly, 
which proceeded from eggs that had been Jaid in 
the ear; but the most extraordinary case of this 
sort which has come to my knowledge occurred in 
anegro man at Keilitt’s estate, in Seinsion. He 
was a tradesman, and a very intelligent fellow. 
When I first saw him, his nose and cheeks were 
very much swollen, rendering his face hideous; and 
he suffered much severe pain. .1 immediately sus- 
pected the cause, and soon succeeded in making 
the residence of the maggots so uncomfortable to 
them, by application of turpentine and olive oil, 


_with green tobacco juice, up the nostrils, that they 


came away gradually; but it ovcupied at least a 
fortnight before the whole were removed, so deeply 
lodged were they in the usual passages. I desired 
the man to keep a tally of: the numbers of his tor- 
mentors; and he did so, [have no doubt, faithfully, 
after which he handed it to me, and it is stillin my 
possession. It contains 23 crosses (X.) for teneach, 
and V for five, amounting to 235 larvee of, Lbelieve, 
the bluebottle fly. Almost all of them were full 
grown, and forming, perhaps, such a brood of 
maggots as never proceeded from any man’s head 
before. Flies abound upon sugar estates; and, 
when we recollect how often negroes go to sleep 
in the open air, the wonder is that similar incidents 
do not occur more {requently.—J/agazine of Na- 
tural History. 


a yee 


NEW METHOD OF HARVESTING GRAIN. 


We have examined the drawing of a machine 
to gather grain as it stands in the field without 


‘eutting. Tt is called the Locomotive Thresher; 


intended to be moved by horse power, and, with 
the assistance of three’ men or boys of fifleen 
years of age, is calculated to go over ten acres of 
wheat or other grain per day, and gather say two 
hundred bushels, leaving the straw standing on 
the ground thrashed as clean as is.generally done 
in the ordinary way, thereby saving all the ex- 
pense of harvesting; and by ploughing in or burning 
the straw, it is pe neces ground may be tilled 
ad infinitum without diminishing its fertility. 
Should this invention succeed, it will afferd anoth- 
er inducement for farmers to. inhabit ahd cultivate 
those beautiful prairies which abound in ‘the far 
west. The ingenious inventor is Mr. John T. 
Vail, of La Porte, Indiana, formerly of this town. 
—Rahway Advertiser. : 


THE AERIAL PLANT. 


The burning sands of hot climates, even at 
Karsfields of the Cape of Good Hope, which are 
so arid and scorched that no water can be extract- 
ed from them, are the media in which the most 
succulent vegetables of which we have any 


* 


knowledge, flourish and evolve; so deleterious in- | 


deed, is a wet season to their growth, that they 
are destroyed by it. 


— 


‘There are also various tribes of vegetables that 
are destitute of roots, and which can only be sup- 
ported and nourished by the air, and by the mois- 
ture which the ‘atmosphere contains. A large 
portion of- the class Fuci, have no root whatever; 


1 and ‘jt is stated that the AZrial Epedendron, (the 


Epinendron Flos Afris, denominated aerial from 
its extraordinary properties, and which is a native 
of Java, on account of the elegance of its leaves, 
the beauty of its power and the exquisite odor 
which it diffuses, is plucked up by the inhabitants 
and suspended by a silken cord from the ceiling of 
their apartments, from whence it continues from 
year to year to*put forth new leaves, to display 
new blossoms, and exhale new fragance, although 


fed out of the bodies beforéstated—London Mag. 





MILKING COWS. 


The operation of milking is performed different- 
ly in-various parts,of the country. In. some, the 
dairy-maid dips her hand into a little milk, and, by 
successively stripping the teat between her fingers 
and thumb, pnloads the udder. This plan, how- 
ever, is attended witht the disddvantage of irri- 
tating more or less the teat, and rendering it liable 
to cracks and chops, which are followed by inflam- 
mation, extending to the rest of the quarter. This 
accounts for the disease occurring more frequently 
among the cowsunder the charge of one milker 
than it does in those under-the charge of another, 
and as this practice is more common in some parts 
of the country than in others, it also accounts for 
the disease being more*common in these parts. 
This plan of milking where the irritation is not suf- 
ficient to excite the extent of inflammation as above, 
frequently produces a horny thickening of the teat, 
a consequence of the cracks and chops, which ren- 
ders it more difficult to milk than when in its natu- 
‘ral state, and at the same time predisposes to: in- 
flammation, when any cause occurs to set it up. 
These eflects may be, and is almost entirely, avoid- 
ed by the more scientific plan of milking adopted 
in. other parts of the country, where, instead of 
drawing down or stripping the teat between the 
thumb and fingers as has been stated, the dairy- 
maid follows more‘closely the principles which in- 
stinct has taught the calf. She first takes a slight 
hold of the teat with her hand, by which she mere- 
ly encircles it; then lifis her hand up, so as to press 
the body of the udder upwards, by which the milk 
escapes into the teat, or if (as is generally the case 
when some hours have elapsed between milking 
times) the teat is full, she grasps.the teat close to 
its origin with her thumb and fore finger, so as to 
prevent the milk which is inthe teaf from escaping 
upwards; then making the ‘rest of the fingers to 
close from above downwards in succession, forces 
out-what milk may be contained in the teat through 
the opening of it. The hand is again pressed up 
and closed as before, and thus, by repeating this 
action, the udder is completely emptied, without 
that coarse tugging and tearing of the teat, which 
is so apt to produce disease.— Quarterly Journal 
of Agr. 





CHIMNEY SOOT AS A MANURE. 


This article is said to be an excellent manure, if 
properly applied. Itis generally mixed up with 
‘earth and dung as acompost; in this state it 19 
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worth little or nothing; but when properly applied, 
by being kept dry, and sownon young wheat, 
p Be ar vetches, in March or April, its effects are 
most extraordinary; in a few days the yellow sick- 
ly plants will assume a dark green, which. is as 
much atest of health in plants as the resy cheeks 
of a dairy-maid. The fact is, plants receive nearly 
as much nourishment from the air as thé roots; 
and as the soot is throwing off abundance of gases, 
which are imbibed through the pores of the leaves, 
it gives a healthful vigor to the plant, and enables 
it to throw. forth its roots to supply nourishment 
during the stages of blossoming: and perfecting 
the seed.— Repertory of Inventions. 


TOBACCO CULTURE—NO. 3. 


wast) } 


[Continued from p. 752, Vol. 1. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Cutting and Curing: 

The process of cutting tohacco, is so simple 
and so generally understood, that it scarcely needs 
an explanation; the whole art consisting in placing 
the knife on the top of the stalk in such a direc- 
tion as to split the stalk nearly to the bottom leaf, 


without cutting off the leaves. . The stalk is then 


to be cut off immediately below the last leaf, and 
the plant is then. get up on the ground, with the 


but of the stalk up, so as to expose the stems of 


the leaves to the sun, that the plant may become 
limber enough to handlé without breaking.. The 
splitting of the stalk, answers the double purpose 
of hanging the plant on a stick, and rendering it 
more easy to be cured by fire. ‘Tobacco should 
not be cut early in the morning, when the devv is 
on it; as it will thus become very dirty if set on 


the dry ground. But these suggestions are but of 


little importance when compared with the difficul- 
ty of determining with precision, when the plant 
is at its greatest perfection. Or in‘other. words, 
how to cut, every planter knows, but when to. cut, 
has been a matter of dispute, even. amongst the 
best informed, and most skilful planters: Some 
contend, that tobacco should get very ripe before 
it is ready for the knife. Phat is, it should become 
in the general, full: of ‘yellow spots all over, and 
that the leaves when doubled, and pressed between 
the fingers, should’split, or break freely—while 
others contend; I think with more. plausibility, that 
it ought to be cut before the grain of the leaves 
will crack freely, when pressed as above described. 
It is manifest to me, not only from the reasonable- 
ness of the thing, but from’ experience, that to- 
bacco is at its. greatest perfection in quality and 
weight, before it becomes very full of yellow spots, 
and also, previous to-the grain breaking freely 
when pressed: for it seems clear to me, that its 
getting very spotted, and very brittle to the touch, 
aré both evident marks of the plant -being on the 
decline, and of course, must have lost, some of its 
essential oil, together with its silkiness, and tena- 
city of texture. The heaviest and highest priced 
tobacco, I ever made, was cut at the stage above 
described. I am therefore convinced, both from 
experience and observation, that many good 
planters loose both in quantity and quality, by let- 
ting their tobacco stand too long in the field. The 
tobacco then being thus cut, and sufficiently lim- 
ber to handle without breaking, the sticks should 
be brought into the field, the plants picked up, and 
eight or ten plants put on each stick, having first 


= 


bacco from the ground. 


NS 


stuck the end of each stick obliquely into the hill 
under the roots of the stalk, so as to keep the to- 
I think this the best 
mode, as the tobacco may sately remain in the 
field all day, without injury, when making a large 
cutting, (which is often necessary) and also, can 
be more safely, conveniently, and speedily remo- 
ved to the scatfold, or barn, as circumstances may 
require. If the weather should be fair and mild, 
altet cutting it is best to scaflold it three or four 
days, that the sun may commence the curing pro- 
cess, by yellowing the plants, killing the staiks, 
and reducing the sap—all of which contribute 
much to the successful application of fire, .:If the 
tobacco is hung on scaflolds, the sticks should be 
pressed close together, to'prevent the sun from 
burning it, and also to hasten the ‘process of yel- 
lowing the plants. - But on the other hand, should 
the weather be rainy or windy’ about the time of 
cutting, it should be removed immediately from 
the field to the barn, and hoisted up, leaving a 
space of from eight to twelve inches, between the 
sticks throughout.the house according to the size 
of the plants. I see my neighbor J. I’. Edmunds, 
who is one of our most skilful planters, has ‘re- 
commended the plan of putting the sticks about 
half the distance in the top of the house, that is 
customary, and gradually widening to the bettom 
—say five inches at top; and eleven at bottom. 1 
think this a valuable suggestion, as I know the 
tobacco in the top of the house always cures first. 
This plan will retard the curing of the top, and 
consequently bring the top of the house on an 
equality with the body, and must therefore give a 
more uniform house of tobacco. ‘The heat being 
always concentrated in the roof of the barn, I have 
invariably observed that the tobacco when cured, 
is much. darker in the roof than the body of’ the 
house. If this reasoning then, is correct, there is 
a two-fold advantage in this plan—that is, a sav- 
ing of room, as well as a more uniform house ot 
tobacco. But to_return from this digression. ‘The 
planter having his barn well filled with tobacco 
and a large quantity of wood prepared, both green 
and seasoned, he commences his fires, with min- 
gled feelings of hope and fear. For [ may truly 
say that this is not only the most difficult part of 
the whole management of the tobacco crop, but 
the most slavish and hazardous. This is the rock 
on which the hopes of the planter have been ofien 
suddenly dashed; for no matter how fine the to- 
bacco, or how skilful the planter, if outward cir- 
cumstances should be unfavorable, high winds, &c. 
it will be impossible to cure a good house of to- 
baeco. The caring process has always been a 
most difficult and dangerous one, but has been 
rendered doubly so for the: last ten years, by the 
demand for bright French tobacco. Were a stran- 
ger suddenly to open’ oné of our cellared barns, 
where the fires had-been unremittingly kept up, 
from Monday morning until Saturday) and see 
one of the hardy sons of Africa, with his red eyes 
and sooty locks, he would imagine himself on the 
borders of the infernal regions. But thanks be to 
the whimsicality of the French, or the avarice of 
the Scotch, or whatever other cause that has put 
this kind of tobacco out of’ fashion, for it will save 
the planters many a load of wood, and many a 
sleepless night, and me much time in deseribing 
the tedious process of curing it. As the old fash- 








ioned dark tobacco is now in demand, instead of 
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taking a week to cure a house, it can now be done | where they are better protected. I believe that 
in three days, with half the care and trouble. As | but little, if any difference has been observed in 
I am writing on the eve of a change of fashion in | beds similarly located and properly managed. 
tobacco, I shall not attempt to desctibe the process| Many expedients have been tried, and some 
of curing with that minuteness that accords with | have failed, whilst others have succeeded, in rais- 
my original design, but shall content myself with | ing plants on old beds. For the last six or eight 
remarking, that as there has been a radical | years, [ have raised fully half of my plants from 
change in the sort of tobacco in demand, within | old beds, some of which have been burnt regular- 
the last twelve months, it is not yet ascertained | ly during the whole time, and are more productive 
what particular process of curing will suit the ca- | now than when first burnt. 

pricious taste of the foreign consumers, or the still) I will mention two or three expedients which I 
more fastidious taste of our domestic purchasers. | have tried with considerable success. Covering 
[ think I can however, very safely congratulate | the bed with leaves or brush, serves to protect it 
the planters of our country on a change, contri- | from the sun and prevents grass from putting up 
buting so much to lessen the labor and expense of and seeding, which is very desirable. The only 
curing their crops. ‘This brings me to the consi- | objection to this mode is that the bed will need 
deration of the fourth branch of the subject, that | manure every year, and the difficulty of’ getting 
is, the stripping and pressing of the crop, which | such as is suitable, and free from grass seed, is, 
will form the subject of my next communication. | and has been, the great objection to this plan. As 
/a remedy I will suggest an experiment I made 
jand with which I was much pleased, in conse- 
| quence of its success, which was this: as soon as 
| 

| 


G. 
Wardsfork, Charlotte Co. 


[T had drawn all the plants I intended from the bed, 
I penned my cattle on it until it was well manured 
_—(care should be taken not to suffer them to go 
Will you permit a constant reader of your valu- | 0” when the fand is wet.) It is important that 
able journal to propose a subject for an article? It | this should be done as early possible, that it 
is this: ‘The best method of collecting, preserving, | may be sufficiently manured betore the ig seed 
and applying manures.” If the subject is too ex- | '8 Tipe, which will be a great economy of labor 
tensive, [ should with others, feel much indebted to and wood, as the bed will require but little burn- 
some good practical farmer, who will give your rea- | ing—(the land having been — well burnt.) So 
ders an essay onthe “pplication of manures’ —in- far as my experience serves, this supersedes the 
cluding the time when the land should be manured | 8€cessity of manuring alter the plants hav . 
—the state of the manure—method of applying— | Up, which is a very troublesome job, and but little 
whether it should lie on the land any length of | Of our lands now left for this purpose will bring 
time, or be immediately turned in with the plough, | plants without it. So soon yas the cattle aee er 
&e., &c. This last part of’ the subject [ think de- moved, the bed should be covered with brush un- 
serves particular notice. til the fall or early in the winter, when it may be 
A large portion of your readers reside in a coun- | Temoved, in order that the bed may dry for burn- 
try where “calcareous manures” cannot be pro- |!" which if done during some dry spell at that 
cured, but at some considerable expense; and the | S°@80D; will require very light burning: ttequently 
valuable works already published would obviate | _— will be sufficient, apogee magne hanbiee 
the necessity of touching on that branch of' the bey = —epen and — “m : ‘ wok ae wets d 
subject proposed. | € well to pay some regard to locality in making 
o. P.q. {2 selection for a standing bed. Under our present 

plan we will soon be deprived of all those spots so 
favorably situated for watering, and so have in- 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF PLANT BEDS FOR | creased the difficulty of raising plants. Would it 


—_ | not be well to preserve such spots as can be con- 


For the Farmers’ Register. | veniently watered? I have no doubt, from a little 

Owing to the extravagant custom of selecting | attention to this subject, that we may with less la- 
and burning new beds for plants every year, the | bor and with equal, if not greater certainty, raise 
land best adapted to plant-raising has become in; an abundance of plants, by burning — of 
many parts of the country very scarce. Hence | the whole) say one half new, and the balance of 
the great dilliculty of planting at a seasonable ‘old beds. 
time the tobacco crop, upon which so much is de- iH. 
pendant as to the product. ‘The diilerence between 
a late and forward crop, the past experience of all NEW SPECIES OF WHEAT. 
tobacco growers can abundantly testify. It is not A variety of wheat which does not seem liable 
my object to say any thing respecting the many | tothe attacks ofthe wheat-fly has been accidentally 
disadvantages, and great loss to the planting in- | found. It is most prolific, crows a foot taller than 
terest arising from late crops. But [T propose in- | the common wheat, but is not like the Revel wheat. 
viting attention to the importance of preserving | It is awned, and somewhat like the Egyptian, but 
such land as is best adapted to raising plants, and | of a clearer color, without the protuberances of the 
to state some experiments which I have tried with | latter. If once asupply of’ this variety for seed is 
considerable success. The general impression is, | found, the fly will be starved. Of a patch stand- 
that plants cannot be raised with as much certain- | ing in the middle of a field, where every ear of 
ty on old as new beds. The former generally are | the common wheat was hurt, and where flies were 
in open fields, and more exposed to the winds and very numerous, not an ear was touched, althqugh 
sun, Which cause them todry much soonerthan the | other bearded varieties suflered—Mr. Gorrie: 


latter, which are almost invariably in the woods, | Zighland Society Transactions. 


MANURES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
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REPORT ON FARMS, OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ALBE- 
MARLE. 


Made to the Society at their Show and Fair, 21st Octo- 
ber, 1828. 


We the undersigned committee acting under an 
order made bythe Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marie at their meeting in May last, and appointed 
to view the farms offered for premium, commenced 
our duty by viewing the farm of John H. Craven 
(one of the competitors) on the 20th of October. 
We found that part of his farm, called Pen Park, 
on the western side of the river in a rapid state of 
improvement; and, from the information of Mr. 
Craven, together withthe knowledge of some of 
the committee as to the exhausted state of this 
part of his farm when he came into possession of 
it, are of opinion that it has been judiciously man- 
aged. But that part of his farm called Franklin, 
lying on the eastern side of the river has not im- 
saa so rapidly, which may have been caused 

y closer grazing or more frequent cultivation. 

On this farm the negro cabins and other out 
houses are very good, and his farm pen shows, 
that there is great attention paid to his stock, 
which are of superior quality for this section of 
country. His horses, colts, hogs, &c. appear to 
have been well attended to. 

We gave Mr. Craven and all the other compet- 
itors a copy of 22 questions marked A, with a re- 
quest that they would answer them as explicitly 
and with as much accuracy as circumstances would 
admit, in their several reports. ‘They have been 
answered by Mr. Craven in his report marked 


On the next day we proceeded to view the farm 
(Rilgeway) formerly the property of Peter Minor, 
dec’d. This farm, when Mr. M. came into pos- 
session of it was, we believe, the greater part, in 
woods; consequently, we suppose, fertile when 
cleared, and comprehended likewise a large quan- 
tity of alluvial land, of fertility almost inexhausti- 
ble. We know of’ no farm for which nature has 
done so much. These circumstances together 
with tolerably good management, have made it, 
perhaps, the most valuable farm within our know- 
ledge. 

There has been more stone fencing done on this 
farm than any of those exhibited for premium, 


a. 





with good farming. Our questions have also 
a answered by Wm. H. Meriwether marked 

We next, and lastly, viewed the farm of John 
Rogers. ‘This farm, we think, has been most ju- 
diciously managed as it regards profit, neatness, 
improvement of the soil, arrangement of the 
fields; and in fact ali his management denotes him 
as being a farmer of more than ordinary merit. 


We have therefore awarded to John Rogers the 


premium of $50 for the best cultivated farm. 

We furnished Mr. Rogers also with a copy of 
our questions marked A, which he has answered 
in his report marked EK. This report has entered 
less into detail and is less explicit than we could 
have wished, but he has made an apology to the 
Society, and a promise to us, that he will at our 
next spring meeting give to the society an account 
in detail of his whole progress from the commence- 
ment of his operations to the present day.* 

In awarding the second premium the committee 
confess themselves to be somewhat at a_ loss. 
Here two farms come into comparison; one worn 
out and exhausted at the time the owner came 
into possession of it; the other but very recently 
cleared and but a very small portion of it that was 
ever worn out and possessing immense resources 
for fertilizing itself. 

But Mr. Craven has, notwithstanding his limit- 
ed resources of both money and manure (too very 








important articles in making an exhausted farm 
rich,) not only improved his farm as it respects 
fertility of soil, but has added much to its appear- 
ance by the stoppage of innumerable gullies; and 
a considerable quantity of stone fencing put up in 
a very handsome manner. 

Taking all the cireumstances into consideration 
relative to these two farms, we have given Mr. 
Craven the preference, and, accordingly, award to 
John H. Craven the premium of $25 for the second 
best farm. 7 

The above reports together with the several re- 
ports of the competitors, are respectfully submitted 
to the society, and the committee beg they will 
take those reports as part of their own. 


Py N. H. LEWIS, 
JAS. CLARKE, 
JOS. HARPER. 





Question 1st. What is the number of acres 


and the out houses (viz) negro cabins, tobacco |in your tract of land, and what proportion of it is 


houses, mill, barn, &c., have, we think, been judi- | 


ciously arranged, and, are of superior quality. 
Most of them are built of stone. The work horses 
on this farm are of superior quality and well attend- 
ed to. We gave Mrs. Minor also a copy of our 
questions marked A, to be answered in her report 
which we have received marked C.* 

We viewed Wm. H. Meriwether’s farm next. 
This farm is in a state of improvement, anda very 
valuable plantation. But, from the circumstance 
of his cultivating large crops of tobacco, and ap- 
propriating the greater part of his manure te the 
cultivation of this crop, his farm has not improved 
80 rapidly as it would otherwise have done. This 
crop has also prevented paying that attention to 


neatness, &c. which usually goes hand and hand | 


[cect 





_*The report marked C, was by permission of the So- 
ciety, withdrawn. 


Vor, I.—19. 


in cultivation? 

21. How many changes or fields have you, 
‘and what are their size? 

3d. What is your rotation of crops? 

4th. Atwhat season of the year do you plant 
or sow the principal seeds; (viz) corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, and clover, and in what manner do you pre- 
_ pare the earth for them? 

5th. Whatis your mode of cultivating the crop 
of corn? 

6th. What quantity of wheat do you sow to the 
acre, and do you vary the quantity according tothe 
quality of soil and season when seeded? 

7th. What kind of wheat do you think most 
| productive, and are you particular in selecting the 





best for seed? 





*This report was withdrawn by Mr. Rogers; and in 
its stead, the fuller and more satisfactory one which 
‘now accompanies this publication handed in. 
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8th. In what manner do you gather your small |-yoke, and one with collar and hames. I think 
grain! with the cradle or sickle? and why: do you | this the best way to work oxen either in the cart 
prefer one over the other? : or harrow, as the single ox turns with much more 
9th. What was the average product of your | ease thanahen encumbered with the yoke. I have 
farm in wheat and corn to the acre when you com- | sometimes been obliged to vary my mode of’ pre- 
menced your operations on it, and what is ii now! | paring the land jor corn; for instance, it does not 
10th. How many laborers do you work regu- | answer to flush a blue-grass turf’ in the fall of the 
larly on your farm, and of what description? and | year, for it will grow back, and be worse to plough 
are you in the practice of employing day labor- | by the spring, than if it had not been broken dur- 


oe ae 


ers? 
llth. How many horses, mules, and oxen do 


you work? do you raise them, and what is their 


relative value on a farm? 

12.h. What do youfeed your horses, mules, 
and oxen, with, and in what manner is it prepared 
for them? 

13th. What kind of plough do you prefer, and 
what are your reasons for that preference? 

14h. How many horned cattle do you keep on 
your farm and of we Br description? Do you keep 
more than enough to supply the farm? 

15th. How many hogs and sheep do you keep, 
and what is your manner of feeding them? 

16th. Do you pen your stock at night during 


eummer? If so in what manner do you confine | 


them? 

17th. What quantity of manure is annually 
made on your farm? of what description? at what 
seasons carried out, and in what manner do you 
apply it? 

18ih. What is your opinion (founded on expe- 
rience) of the efficacy of plaster, in what quanti- 
ties, at what seasons of the year, and what kinds 
of crops it can be most profitably used on? 

19th. What quantity of clover hay do you 
cure per annum? how much per acre? what your 
process in curing, and in what mannerdo vou pre- 
serve it after it is cured? 

20th. Do you gather your own clover seed from 
the farm? If you do, in what manner? 

2Ist. Have you been aided in the improve- 
ment of your farm. by means of any other re- 
sources than those received from the farm exhi- 
bited for the premium? 

221. What is your mode of managing your ne- 
groes? : 


B 


In reply to the questions propounded by the 
Committee of Judges on farms, the undersigned 
answers as follows: | 

Question Ist. My tract of land contains 875 
acres, of which I have about 500 acres under cul- 
tivation. 

21. Which is dividedinto ten fields of very un- 
equal size as before explained to the cominittee in 


-my report to them, of which ten fields I have sep- 


arate and accurate plats. 
3d. My rotatjon of crops is one fifth part or 100 
acres in corn, two-filths or 290 acres sowed down 


in small grain, say wheat, rye, and oats, of which | 


the principal part is wheat. 

4th. I prepare the soil for oats and corn as 
soon after finishing the seeding of my wheat crop, 
as { can, commencing about the Ist of November, 
and frequently finish the breaking up by the end 
of the year. I prefersowing my crop of oats early 
in March, on the land flushed during the fall and 
winter, withaut any other preparation; and harrow 
them in with a heavy harrow, drawn either by 


three horses abreast, or three oxen, two under the | 


|ing the fall and winter. I prefer breaking this 
kind of land the last of April, and harrowing it 
very well witha heavy harrow, the way it was 
| ploughed, for fear of turning the sod back and 
‘planting the corn immediately, which I have 
always tound best to be done with ashovel plough 
having a coulter on the point, with which I open 
| the furrow; and then cover the corn with one of 
‘the same kind. As soon as the corn is large 
‘enough to-bear the large harrow, I pass it over it 
backwards and forwards on the same row, follow- 
ing with small rakes, with four flat iron teeth, 
about three quarters of an inch wide, with a very 
small hoe or chisel in oneend. With this I rake 
the turf and clods off the corn, and with the small 
hoe replant, and chop up whatever may be likely 
to choak the corn in the young state. [ am now 
speaking only of the management of blue-grass 
land. As soon as [can get over in this way, I. 
follow with cultivators once or twice over, and 
| finish with the shovel plough, with the coulter on 
‘the point, during or soon uiler harvest. My mode 
of cultivating corn on land not set with blue-grass 
is somewhat different. Thisead of using the culti- 
_vators afler the large harrows, [run the naked 
coulter next to the corn on each side, and use the 
cultivator for the middle of the rows until the last 
time, when I generally plough the land all over, 
as close as the farrows can be laid. My prepara- 
tion for wheat-is very simple. I commence fallow- 
ing very soon afier harvest, for two reasons: the 
first is, to let the clover seed ripen by which the 
expense of purchasing seed is saved; the second 
is, to save the labor of re-fallowing, as I think one 
ploughing-amply sufficient, if done at the proper 
time. I sow my rye from the Ist to the 20th Sep- 
tember, at which time I commence sowing wheat, 
and consider from that time to the 20th of October, 
the prime season. Iam sure it ought not to be 
sown sooner, and the crop is very uneertain if sown 
later. I sow all my clover seed the last of March 
or the first of Apmil. 

6th. I formerly sowed from one bushel to five 
pecks of wheat, to the acre of land, but now sow 
from five to six pecks to the acre, agreeably to 
the quality of the land, and the time of seeding, 
as also the condition in which the land is when 
seeded, sowing always thicker on rich land. than 
on poor, as also on rough land than on smooth, 
where all the seed can vegetate, as also late in the 
season, to enable the wheat to make its way ear- 
lier in the spring, to escape the rust. 

7th. Thave.formany years sowed the most of 
my crop of the Lawler wheat, and (although not 
the most productive when the other kinds come in 
well) I have yet considered it the safest crop, from 
its capacity of resisting the fly more than any oth- 
er. I am now sowing largely of the New-York 
Flint wheat, which has done well. I alwaysselect 
the best I have for seed, taking care to let itremain 
longer in the field, so as to become riper than the 
general crop. 
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Sth. I have generally saved my grain with the | 
cradle, where not too heavy, but should preferreap- | 
ing all heavy wheat with ‘the sickle, itbeing much | 
the neatest way to save‘all grain of this descrip- 
tion. : , 

9th. For several years I made not more than 
eight bushels of wheat to the acre; my crop of 
1827, made nineteen bushels to the acre, and of the 
present year, 1828, the average has been but about 
fourteen bushels per acre; although, the prospect 
until within a very few days before harvest, was 
better than-it had ever been before, but the crop 
was shortened by the hot and damp weather, and 
rust consequentthereon. [am Unable to say what 
the increase of the corn: crop of 1827 may have 
been, for my crop was so much injured by the cut 
worm, that it did not yield half a crop, and in con- 
sequence of the drought of the present year, 1828, 
I do not make half a crop. 

10th. For the last two years I -have worked 18 
hands on this farm, viz: eleven men, six women, 
and one boy, with the addition of three watermen, ; 
(from harvest until we have tides for running the 





boats, say, two months generally.) I never em- 
ploy any day laborers except in harvest, some few 
small chaps to assist in gathering wheat, whose | 
wages donot amountin any year to more than 
thirty dollars. 

llth. I work twelve horses and ten steers. Of 
the former, two are used as carriage horses, when 
occasion requires. All the horses except one have 
been raised by myself; and so have the oxen. I 
have no mules, and have never had any, and can 
therefore say nothing of their comparative value 
with horses and oxen. The horse answers for some 
purposes, for which the ox does not so well; yet I 
am ata loss to decide which animal is the most 
valuable. The horse certainly costs much the most, 
either by purchasing or raising him; his keeping 
and feeding are also much more expensive. I 
think every farmer ought to raise all the horses and 
oxen he uses. I never feed my horses on corn 
unground; their principal food, is chopped rye and 
corn, and ship-stuff, mixed with cut oats or rye 
straw. During the winter seasons, when my 
horses are not at constant work, they are fed with 
but little else than clover hay, on which alone, 
they will keep in good condition, if the hay be of 
good quality and cut before it gets too old. My 


work; if they are plentifully fed with good hay or 
fodder, it is generally sufficient; but, when neces- 
sary to give any thingelse, I have commonly used 
the offal from the mill, say, wheat bran mixed up 
with the chaff from wheat, which is a very valua- 
ble article used in that way. 

13th. I decidedly preferthe old bar-share plough, 
with the cast iron mould-board to any other ever 
used by me, both for’the superior manner of its 
performance, and for its strength and durability; 
also, for the great ease, with which its work jis 
performed, both for man and horse. 

14th. I generally have from sixty to seventy | 
head of horned cattle on this farm; say, from. 
twenty to twenty-five milch cows, ten work-steers, 
the balance, young cattle to keep up the stock. 
My stock of milch cows is larger than necessar 
for the use of the farm; but I have established a 
large dairy, from which I market the surplus but- 

















ter; and besides, the milk is a most valuable arti- 
ele with alarge family of young negroes, and with 


— ee 


my presentstock of milch cows, I have much more 
than they all can destroy during the summer sea- 
son. 

15th. I raise on this farm about sixty head of 
hogs for pork, anaually; which, with the surplus 
sent from the mill, amounts to about one hundred 
head, which I have slaughtered annually, for sev- 
eral years past. I think every farmer ought to 
reise at lease as much pork as is necessary for the 
consumption of his farm. I have no particular 
mode of feeding them; but keep them under good 
shelter during the winter, and give them as much 
corn as will keep them in a thriving state, until I 
can get the grain thrashed out of one of the fields; 
I then endeavor to have them shifted from field to 
field, until they glean the whole, by which time 
they are frequently good pork: my plan is never 
to suffer them to fall away after this, but to feed 
them with something until the corn gets hard 
enough to complete the fattening, which I always 
endeavor to have done by the time the weather is 
cold enough to have them killed. [ have -eighty 
head of sheep on this farm—my mode of feedin 
them is very simple: indeed, some winters I feed 
them not at al]. If they can run on an old clover 
field, they will winter very well, except when 
there is snow on the ground, at which time I give 
them nice blade fodder, with an ear of corn a piece 
per day. I also endeavor to sow a lot of rye for- 
ward, so as to turn the ewes upon it, when they 
begin to lamb, which is the best food they can 
have. 

16th. I have always penned my cattle, summer 
and winter, and have manured more land in this 
way than any other, and with less labor; taking 
care always to keep the pen well littered with straw 
or leaves from the woods, both before they are put 
in, and afterwards, when necessary. 

17th. This question is answered in my com- 
munication to the judges. 

18th. This question I consider fully answered 
also.in my communication. . 

19th. This question being only answered in 
part, I will state that the quantity per annum is 
variant from fifty thousand pounds or less up to 
one hundred and fifty thousand, which I have 
saved this season. This quantity was cut from 
about fifty acres.of land, which is three thousand 
pounds tothe acre. My plan of curing is ver 
simple and easy; I cut shaahonds and let it lie in 
the swath one day: as soon as the dew is a little 
off the next morning, I rake it up in wainrows, and 
let it lie in this situation until evening, when, if 
the day is a good one, it is sufficiently cured to put 
up insmall shocks, in which situation it remains 
two days longer, when, 1 commence stacking or 
housing, as the case may be. I always haul as 
much to the stables as will be sufficient for my 
work horses.and oxen. [ have of late years putit 
up in large ricks, of filty thouisand pounds, which 
I have in some of my ricks this season, thached 
with long rye straw so as to preserve it as com- 
pletely as if it were in a house or barn. Indeed, it 
is much easier to put it up in this way, than to put 
it away in the house. ‘The mode is, simply, to 
make a foundation of rails, straw, or any thing else 


y | that willl keep it from the ground, and go on to 


stack it on ten or eleven feet high without paying 
any other attention thanto keep the middle a lit- 
tle rounding, and to incline a little out, so as to give 
the stack or rick alittle bulge to prevent the rains 
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from driving in. Ithencommence thethatch, which 
any handy laborer can execute. The process is, 
to spread a layerof straight rye straw all around the 
stack, two or three inches thick, and sufficiently far 
out to form an eve with the butts out. I then go 
on to finish the stack or rick, by drawing in, and 
thatching every two feet, with the straw turned 
head out, after the first layer, and the straw kept 
as far out as it will lie on the stack, until brought to 
a sharp edge on the top, which is finished by tying | 
faggots of rye straw, and straddling the top, which 
is confined down with a pole. 

20th. Talways save my own clover seed, prin- 
cipally by combing with hand combs, when the clo- 
ver is not too much tangled for the combs to work. 
I have saved the seed this season from the whole 
of the land, from which [ mowed the one hundred 
and fifiy thousand pounds of hay, and am sure that 
it cannot be less than fifty bushels, and may be one 


hundred. 
2ist. I consider this question fully answered in 





my communication to the judges. 

221. I have never considered my management | 
of my slaves to be correct, having always been too 
much in the habit of scolding, as a substitute for | 
correction; but I have little doubt that I have al. | 
ways got areasonable quantity of work from them. 
My first care is to see that they are both well fed 
and clothed, and although it is greatly to be la- 
mented, that as they are better treated, they are 
apt in the same proportion to behave worse, yet I 
have never felt ease or content, when knowing 


| 





[ hauled from this farm this year, about 
five hundred loads of wood, with the 
teams and hands which made the crops 
at one dollar and fifty cents perload. - - 


To this, may be added, oats sold, - 
Bacon and pork sold, - - 
Six hundred pounds of butter at Is. 
Ten veals, sold at five dollars each. 


JOHN H. CRAVEN. 


Communication to the Judges referred to, in the 
preceding Answers. 


The undersigned, reports to the judges appoint- 
ed bythe Agricultural Society of Albemarle, to 
examine and report on the farms offered for pre- 
mium, that he had been in possession of that part 
of the farm offered for the premium, known as Pen 
Park, eleven years; and of that part lying on the 
east side of the river and called Franklin, eight 
years. The first, or Pen Park, had been entirely 
exhausted for many years. As evidence of this 
fact, it was leased to a frend of mine in 1803, with 
several hands, for less than the hands would have 
hired for without the farm; and such wus its ex- 
treme poverty at that time, that, although the les- 


that they were in want of either, and have there- | see cultivated only the best parts of it, he was ne- 
fore provided them with comfortable houses, good | ver able, although an industrious, managing Dutch- 


clothing, and a plenty of food: this, I consider not | man and a good farmer of the day, to raise more 
only the duty, but the interest of every master. | than three bushe!s of wheat to the acre. So well 


more comfortable and happy, and much more val- 


The most difficult part of their management, is the | known was the character of the farm for poverty, 


regulation of their discipline in such manner as to 
ensure their observance of it, without so far cow- 
ing or discouraging them, as to renderthem inac- 
tive in, or indifferent about their labor; for under 
such circumstances, the master or overseer will find 
much more difficulty in obtaining from them their 
due, and necessary portion of labor. [seldom re- 
quire of my slaves to work in the night, and am 
careful that they always have labor to perform 
within doors, in bad weather. It isa great advan- 
tage to own slaves in families, in order that the 
husband and wife may be always together at 
home. The double consequence is, that they are 


uable; and besides of easier management. Un- 
der conviction of this truth, I have, by purchase, 
sale, and exchange, so managed,as to have but 
two slaves at home, who are not thus settled with 
their wives or husbands; and these two, are slaves 
which I have lately acquired, viz: only two years 
since. 

I now submit to the committee, a detail of the 
nett proceeds of my farm from the crops of the 
two last years, viz., 1827 and 1828; the crop of the 
latter not having been sold, though the crop of 
wheat is all delivered atthe mill. My crop of 
1827, was as follows:—One thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy bushels of Lawler and Mexican 
wheat, which brought me in Richmond, in flour, 
five dollars per barrel; say, three hundred and 
thirty-nine barrels at five dollars, delivered by my 





own hands, and thirty tons of plaster brought in 
return loads. - : - 
My crop of tobacco sold for - 


that, although the mansion house was much better 
than is usual on lands offered either for sale or Jease; 
yet, for several years neither purchaser or tenant 
could be found, and for some time, it lay out as a 
common. The recollection of some of you, gen- 
tlemen who have known the farm as long, or longer 
than I have, might supersede the necessiiy of 
further particulars on this subject. I will however, 
mention a conversation that occurred very soon 
after I made the purchase, between myseli' and one 
of my neighbors, who had been partly raised on 
the farm, and himself'a judicious se “Well 
I am told you have purchased the Park.” «f 
have.” ‘Do you ever expect to make a farm of 
it?” “Tam going totry.” “If youever do, I will 
agree that I am no judge of land. It is impossible. 
I admit there is apart of it that you may improve, 
but there is a great part of the land, that has no 
foundation, was always poor, and can never be 
made rich.””> A gentleman who had lived on the 
farm more than thirty years ago, on seeing it last 
summer, remarked to me “Sir, you have not im- 
proved this farm—you have created it.” 

I will here mention to the committeethat I never 
have had funds in hand. I have not only gone in 
debt for the land, but have had to get hands and 
stock from the proceeds of the land; which circum- 
stance has certainly prevented me trom improving 
as fast as I otherwise should have done. 

When I purchased this farm there was only a 
temporary fence around the open land, and nothing 
like a rail or cross fence upon any other part of it. 


— _A barn standing upon eight tottering blocks, the 
é ' 


hull of a large house, without either glass, plaster- 
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ing, or paint,—these, with a dilapidated dairy and 
a few wretched negro cabins constituted the im- 
rovements. 

This being the general condition of the farm 
when I became the purchaser, it was my first ob- 
ject to getit laid off into four fields, or shitis. Its 
situation not admitting of the fifth shift, I was 
compelled to substitute that from some other part 
of my land, as I am never willing to cultivate a 
field in corn more than once in five years. But I 
was compelled to depart even from this order in the 
first round that I took, as in all the fields there was 
alarge proportion of the land that was not worth 
cultivating in corn; indeed there are small parts 
of two of the fields that have never been cultivated 
incorn yet. My rotation is, No. 1, corn, seeded 
down with wheat, rye, or oats, and with clover 
the last of March, or first of April. No. 2, fallow- 
ed for wheat, and sowed down in clover in like 
manner thesecond year. No. 3, in corn, and sow- 
ed down in like manner. No. 4, fallowed and sow- 
ed down in like manner the third year. No. 5, in 
corn, and No. lin fallow. As I never fallow un- 
til after harvest, I have seldom found it necessary 
to sow clover in my fallow land; indeed, I have 
several times had my land well taken with clover 
after being cultivated in corn, and some of the 
thickest and most regular clover [ had this season, 
was after a crop of corn. Thus you will observe 
each field gets two entire years rest in five, which, 


under a good cover of clover,and a bushel of 


plaster to the acre, with as much manure as the 
farm will produce, converting every thingsuscepti- 


ble of it into manure, and taking great care to get | 


the whole on the ground before it gors throuch the 
fermentation if possible, gives a good assurance of 
considerable improvement. During the summerI 
seldom move the manure out of the stable, until 
the cart is ready to haul it out; and during the hot 
weather I prefer to have it ploughed in immedi- 
ateiy. 

That part of the farm lying on the east side of 
the Rivanna, of which I have been in possession 
eight or nine years, is divided into six fields of very 
unequal size. ‘Two causes render this unequal di- 
vision necessary. One is, the irregular meanders 
of the river on one side of the farm, while it is di- 
vided in two by a public road running directly 
through it: the other is, the running the fences in 
the valleys, that horizontal ploughing may be more 
perlectly done; so important in our hilly lands for 
their improvement, and for the greater expedition 
and facility of ploughing deep. And Iam deci- 
dedly of opinion, that our deeper pioughing is one 
great cause of the advancement in agricultural 
improvement of this county, beyond some of those 
adjoining. I believe there isno one among us, at 
this day, who is not satisfied that the deeper he 
ploughs, the more his land is improved. How 
different from the state of things twenty years ago! 
when, nineteen out of twenty of the old settlers 
thought it would ruin the land. I have been asked 
the question very often, if I was not afraid of in- 
pee, the land by ploughing so deep; so far from it, 

am disposed to consider that a principal cause 
of itsimprovement. There is nothing in which I 
am more particular, than in seeing that my plough- 
ing is well done—and my constant directions to my 
ploughmen are never to fear ploughing too deep, 
it the horsescan pull the plough. I still prefer the 
old bar-share plough to any other I have ever used; 


| considering it superior both in durability, and the 
ease with which it works both to man and horse. 

[ have now a plough of this descmption which 
has been in constant use for eight years, while I 
have never been able to procure any other kind 
that will last me two years. ‘The great objection 
to the M’Cormick plough, is, that it has not 
strength enough for our rough lands. 

It was my practice some years ago to break all 
my lands with four horses, but from. the great dis- 
advantage in turning and ploughing round the hill 
with four horses, I now work three horses only, 
which I think areas few as can possibly do the 
work well. 

My long and constant practice has been to raise 
every thing on the farm for its support; say horses, 
hogs, cattle and sheep—I have on my dilicrent 
farms, thirty-six head of horses; thirty-two of 
which I have raised myself. I not only find it more 
convenient to raise than to purchase, but the horses 
are really more valuable; and it is much more con- 
venient to sell a horse now and then, than to pur- 
chase one, when! have not the money to pay for 
it. Every farmer certainly has itin his power to 
raise his own horses. Some of the best horses I 
have ever owned were raised until they were fit for 
work, without having eaten one barrel of corn or 
grain of any kind. I have no doubt it will be 
found to be the interest of every farmer to feed all 
the provender he raises on the farm, to his own 
stock in preference to selling it; and that the farm 
willbe much more benefited by it. I have also 
endeavored to manufacture as much of the clothing 
necessary for the use of the family, (black and 
White,) as possible, from materials raised on the 
farm; say wool, flax and hemp, the cotton yarn 
being purchased in preference to spinning it. 

I must be excused by the committee from stating 
any precise amount of the nett proceeds of the 
farm now offered fer premium, having always, with- 
out distinction, blended together the crops from my 
different farms: nor am I able to say precisely 
what force I work on these farms—It is not, how- 
ever, less than eighteen steady hands, men and 
women, with the addition of four or five boatmen, 
during the season that boats are not running. 

As far as Tam able, [ will now proceed to give a 
statement of my two last crops, commencing with 
the field No. 3, at Franklin. The crop of 1827. 
was seven hundred and fifty bushels of Lawler 
wheat, from less than thirty acres. The house, 
yard, and garden, stand in the middle of the field, 
and must occupy more than one acre. My crop 
of the last year from the same farm, field No. 1, 
containing ninety-one acres, produced twelve hun- 
dred and fifty bushels. This crop was very much 
injured by the rust, none of the wheat weighin; 
more than fifty-seven pounds to the ned 
bushel. ‘Ten or twelve acres of this field also 
were very poor, having beenentirely gullied when 
I purchased the land; and this was the first crop 
made from it. My crop of wheat, rye, and oats, 
from the field No. 1, 0n the Park farm, was— 
'wheat, four hundred and fifty bushels; rye, four 
hundred bushels; and, oats, five hundred bushels. 
This was after a very heavy crop of corn the pre- 
ceding year. On this same field the present year, 
I have cut more than one hundred thousand weight 
of clover hay, from less than half the field, not 
having cut any except where the clover was very 


‘heavy. My constant care has been to keep every 
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part of my land covered with clover, and I believe 
you will not, at this time find-one acre of my land 
not under cultivation, that is not pretty well cover- 
ed with clover, nor is there a single acre of gullied 
or galled land that has not been brought under 
cultivation. I must here mention, what should 
perhaps more properly have been mentioned be- 


fore, my plan of improving this kind of land, of 


which [ have had a great deal to manage. I have 
always made it a point to haul as much of my 
straw back into the fields, as I could conveniently 
spare from the use of.my stock during the winter, 
and to cover these-galls or sores about twelve or 
fifteen inches deep, in return loads while thrashing. 
In this-way I get at least one half of my wheat 
straw hauled back into the field, scarcely missing 
the time required for the operation; and I believe the 
etraw thus spread upon land of this description 
will be much more beneficial than in any other 
way. 

My general method of manuring, which I know 
is different from the usual practice, and at variance 
with the opinions of our most judicious farmers, 
is to commence manuring in the poorest spot in 
the field, and proceeding on in this way from spot 
to spot until the manure is exhausted. By this 
mode I have got land that would not have pro- 
duced any thing, in such heart, as to be ready to 
receive benefit from the use of clover, and plaster 
—atherwise, on these spots they might have been 
usedin vain. Again, by this mode of improving, 
{ have generally got my fields into an uniform 
condition of fertility. While none is rich, it is all in 
such heart that I seldom sow without reaping a 
pretty good crop. All which is respectfully submit- 
ted to the judges, by 
. JOHN H. CRAVEN, 


The paper marked C, referred to in the report 
of the judges, being Mrs. Minor’s answers ta the 
sap propounded by the judges,-were with- 


rawn from publication by permission of the Soci- 
ety. 


D 


Answers to the questions propounded to the candi- 
dates, for the premium offercd for the best cultivat- 


ed, farm, by the Agricultural Society of Albe- 
marle. 


Ist. There are nine hundred acres in my tract; 
about four hundred acres are cleared. 

2d. It is divided into five fields, from sixty to 
one hundred acres each. 

3d. ‘The fields are cultivated regularly in corn, 
wheat, and clover: except that a part of the larger 
fields is putin tobacco; and about half’ the field in- 
tended for fallow, is lett unploughed. 

4th. The fallowing for wheat is done after har- 
vest; about the 20th of September, the land is har- 
rowed over, the wheat sown, and harrowed in by 
the first of October: when the seeding in corn land 
commences. ‘This is prepared by cutting off the 
stalks and removing them, and runninga single 
horse plough once, immediately in the row, which 
ploughs up the corn stubble. A large harrow is 


then run across the rows to level the surface, the | 


wheat sown and put in with little Carey ploughs: 
aharrow or bush completes the operation, which, 
generally terminates by the last of October. 


Oats are sown on com land about the last of 








! 
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February and first of March; clover, a litue earlier. 
Rye, is notcultivated. 

‘Sth. Corn, is.cultivated only on clover land, 
which is ploughed as early after seeding wheat as 
practicable, harrowed over in March, and listed 
horizontatly five feet apart. The lists are opened 
with a coulter, and the corn. planted as early in 
April as practicable, four or*five grains ina hill, 
from two to three feet apart. As soon as the corn 
comes up, a coulter is run twice on each side of 
the row; the same operation is repeated with 
ploughs and the corn thinned to one stalk in the 
hill, as soon as its size will permit. After weed- 
ing, the whole interval between the rows is plough- 
ed once or twice, before, or immediately after har- 
vest. In planting, and every subsequent operation, 
the richest parts of the field are worked first, and 
generally about half’ laid by before harvest; imme- 
diately after which, the bushes, weeds, and grass 
are chopped out with hoes. 

6th. Wheat is sown from five pecks to two-bush- 
els per acre, thicker on more fertile land, and that 
seeded later inthe season. On fallowed land there 
is some allowance made for seed not buried by the 
harrow. It is notthe object to sow that ‘quantity 
which will bring the heaviest crop of a good year, 
but to make the crop less liable to be injured by 
the fly, frost and rust, (as it will ripen earlier when 
sown thick,) guarding against any material injury 
from too thick seeding in dry years. 

7th. The purple straw wheat has been found 
most productive. The best grain is selected for seed, 
and cleared of the cockle by usinga sand sieve to the 
fan, nearly as large as the sand board. 

8th. The cradle is used entirely for gathering 
small grain, as being much the most expeditious; 
particularly, where hands are unaccustomed to the 
sickle. 

9th. At the commencement of my operations, 
the average product per acre, was about two anda 
half barrels of corn, and seven bushels of wheat, 
It is now, about four or five barrels of corn, and 
twelve bushels of wheat. | 

10th. There are eleven laborers on the farm, 
viz: seven men, three boys, and one woman: day 
laborers are scarcely ever employed. : 

llth, The number of work horses is five, and 
almost exclusively for the plough; of oxen, six, 
used for hauling with the cart or wagon. These 
have been all raised on the farm, and two of the 
work horses: also, four saddle horses of fine 
blood, which promise more profit than any other 
stock. | : 

12th. The horses are fed on clover hay, torn 
and oats ground, or not, according to circumstances, 
and cut oats straw; oxen on the same, with top 
fodder or shucks, but depend principally on grazing 
in summer. 

13th. The McCormick plough is preferred as do- 
ing the best work, of the lightest draught, easiest 
kept in order, and cheapest inthe end. Rodes’ hill 
side plough is used on steep land, where we cannot 
get around the hill, and for single horses, Carey 
ploughs with a long wing and no mould-board. 

14th. The horned cattle are 33 in number, 6 
work oxen, 5 milch cows, a bull,20 young cattle 
and two horses: more than should be on the farm. 

15th. Hogs and pigson the farm amount to 60 
at this time, about 25 of which are for pork this 
fall. ‘They are kept on the field intended for corn 
all the winter, and until the corn is planted, then 
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turned in the woods until the clover blooms, when 
they are put on it, and remain until the wheat is re- 
moved trom the fields, where they enjoy the ad- 
vantage of gleaning until the rains in September, 
when they are again placed in the field intended 
fur corn. ‘They age fed partially with corn all the 
year, except when in the grain fields, and-are pre- 
vented irom rooting in the summer, by cutting of! 
the ends oi their noses. Of sheep the number is 
43. They are kept during the early part of winter 
on the field intended for corn, and when they.com- 
mence having lambs, removed into the standing 
pasture, or put on clover more than one year old, 
where they remain until the field intended for graz- 
ing is in bloom, when they are put intoit, and re- 
moved with the other stock into the grain field. 
But they are not. suffered on any account to remain 
on the young ‘¢lover in the fall, winter, or early 
part of spring, as they would entirely destroy it by 
eating out the bud. 
16th. The horned cattle are penned during sum- 
mer on some poorspot, (if convenient) in the field 
to be cultivated the same, or ensuing year. ‘The 
bench fences used by Mr. Rogers are certainly a 
great improvement: but not yet adopted. 
17th. The wheat straw from about 1000 bushels 
of wheat, most of the corn stalks from about 250 
barrels of corn, and all the other . forage including 
about 30 tons of clover hay, are converted into 
manure in the stable, and permanent farm pens. 
The quantity has not been ascertained. Most of itis 
applied on tobacco land, the balance on the poor 
spots when ploughed for wheat, oats or corn. It 
is considered most judiciously used where applied 
to wheat or oats, for the improvement of land. 
18th. My experience has confirmed the general 
opinion of the utility of plaster of Paris, particular- 
ly when sown on clover, in March or April about 
one bushel per acre, or used. with seed corn in 
planting. 
19th. From 20 to 40 tons of clover hay are cut 
on the farm, averaging trom one to three tons, per 
acre. ‘The process of curing is to suffer it to remain 
in swath about 24 hours, when wainrows are 
formed by turning two swaths together; after six 
or eight hours sun it is put up in very small cocks, 
and in a day or more is ready for the rick, which is 


E 


I hope in this communication toembrace all 
he questions propounded by the committee of the 
Agricultural Society of Albemarle, to the candi- 
dates for the premium offered for the best cultivated 
arm. 

I purchased the farm on which I reside m the 

year 1810. -Ithad been cultivated previous to that 

time according to the three-shift ruinous system, 

and had been closely grazed, and large crops of 
corn yearly tended onit. These causes, each in 

itself destructive, had rendered some parts of the 

farm gullied, and a considerable portion of it be- 

sides so impoverished, as to be thrown out as unfit 

for cultivation. Its yield at that time was not 

more than about an average of three barrels of 
corn, and from eight to ten bushels of wheat per 

acre. I had then much to learn, and at once 

adopted the five shift system, which gives a rota- 

tion of wheat, corn, wheat, clover, clover, and 

pursued it for some time without the success in 
improvement desired. Experience taught me its 
disadvantages, and proved it to bea very slow way 
of improving, although every effort was made to 
raise all the manure possible, and to apply it in the 
most judicious way. The three successive crops 
of wheat, corn, wheat, produced too great exhaus- 
tion; the last wheat crop reducing tle land almost 
back to the state it was in, previous to the turning 
in the clover and manure for the first wheat crop, 
besides the constant liability to washing on high 
land, arising from leaving the land afier the first 
wheat crop, light, naked, or only covered with a 
thin stubble. For these reasons I abandoned it and 
have since adopted and pursued the six shiftsystem, 
which. gives the rotation of corn, wheat, clover, 
clover, [wheat, clover?] the improvement on this 
plan has been rapid, far superior to what it was 
with. five shifts. The advantage of manures is 
clearly discovered and encourages to greater dili- 
gence in procunng and applying them. I now, as 
formerly, but more cheerfully, make all possible use 
of-them. All the-corn stalks, part of the strasv, 
and all the other rough produce of the farm are 
converted into manure in my farm pens, which are 
situated near the barn and furnished with perma- 





covered with wheat straw about a foot thick, this 
is confined by small poles tied together at the ends, 
and placed across the top about three feet apart. 
As the clover hay will not stand wet weather in 
cocks, it is all important to have it secured in ricks 
as soon as possible. When to be used a part of the 
rick is cut off with a hay-knile, an instrument in- 
dispensable to every farmer. 

20th. The clover seed necessary for the farm, is 
cut with grass scythes. 

21st. Noother resources have been resorted to 
for the improvement of the farm than those it has 
furnished, except two or three tons of plaster used 
annually. 

22:1. In the management of negroes, the princi- 
ples have been to unite humanity with discipline, 
and combine rewards with punishments. The de- 
tai's have been entrusted to an overseer. From 
70,090 to 80,000 hills of tobacco are cultivated on 
the farm, the greater portion on new ground 


WwW. H. MERIWETHER, 





nent shelters of plank, having a stream of water 
running through them in troughs. The area of 
each pen, is levelled and elevated a jittle on the 
borders, so as to retain as much of the liquid as 
possible. Of the quantity raised I can form no esti- 
mate. It is almost exclusively applied to the poorer 
snots of the field which I fallow for wheat, imme- 
diately before the land is ploughed, and very regu- 
larly distributed. I use plaster freely, a proof of the 
high estimation in which I hold it; sow it early in 
the epring at the rate of from four to five pecks 
per acre on clover, and roll all my seed corn with 
as much as can be made to adhere. With the aid 
of plaster, I make as much clover hay as I think 
necessary for the use of the farm, say from 50 to 
100 tons, the balance is suffered to remain on the 
land to cover and improve it. The close grazing 
practised by many farmers is destructive of im- 
‘provement and counteracts the benefit derived 
| from plaster. How can it be otherwise, when the 
land after the application, yielded a generous re- 
turn, has its whole crop of grass or clover either 
‘cut or grazed off—a crop which would materially 
| benefit the land by laving on it, Indeed, I consi- 
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der it as well to dispense with plaster altogether, as 
to have its good eflects destroyed by a plan so ruin- 
ous. My clover is cut when a portion of the heads 
commence turning brown, is cured in the usual 
way, and stacked in ricks thatched with straw, or 

ut in houses. A large quantity of my straw is 

auled and spread (generally on stubble fields) so 
thinly as not to check the growth of vegetation, 
and regularly onthe poorest parts of the fields. 
This I consider to be so valuable a mode of im- 
proving, that I might be justified in using very 
strong terms in speaking of its importance, It 
forms an admirable cover for the land—it protects 
the youngclover, encourages and fosters the growth 
of all kinds of vegetables. [ also improve much 
by penning my stock on the poorest parts of my 
fields. ‘The mode of penning is, I suppose some- 
what new. I have moles cut and bushed of about 
six inches diameter and 18 or 20 feet long. In each 
of these, two legs are inserted on one side and 
three on the other, so as to form akind of bench, 
four anda half feet high. On the side of three legs, 
laths sawed about three by one inch are nailed to 
the legs about a foot apart, The benches thus 
prepared are put end to end, three or four or more 
according to the number of stock penned, and 

laced so as to form a square, the laths nailed on, 

eing on the outside. The area of the pen is then 
covered with straw. ‘Theconvenience of this pen 
will readily be discovered, as the pens require 
moving every eight orten days. ‘Two men anda 
boy may easily raise the benches and alter their 
position in 15 or 20 minutes. If it is necessary to 
move them to a distance, the two legs on one side 
(having been put in without wedging) may easily 
be taken out, the benches putin a wagon and 
conveyed to the spot selected, when the legs may 
soon be replaced, and the benches set up. One of 
the benches is about eight feet long, so as to be 
more easily moved than the rest. in order to form 
a convenient entrance into the pen. The above 
mentioned ro‘ation and use of manure, with the 
mode of cultivation, soon to be described, have 
produced all the results ascertained; some idea of 
which may be formed by stating that the waste 
land has all been reclaimed, there is not a gully or 
rullied spot to be seen, anda yield safely len 
ated on, of from six to eight barrels of corn, and 
from 20 to 25 bushels of wheat, per acre, on an 
average. Cloverton, (the farm on which I reside, ) 
contains about 800 acres nearly all enclosed, 300 
woods and 500 cleared; the cleared land is divided 
into six fields averaging about 80 acres each, vary- 
ing a little in size—there are besides a few grass 
lots. ‘The mode of cultivation is as follows—my 
corn is planted from the 5th to the 15th of April 
on clover land, not closely grazed. The prepara- 
tion is made in the fall or before the winter sets in, 
by first laying off rows with a coulter, six feet apart. 
then running a coulter furrow on each side of the 
rows laid off, so as to have three furrows together, 
to be covered bya list—this should be done very 
deep in order to have the ground well broke; then 
with a large two or three horse plough a furrow is 
run on each side of the three coulter furrows, bare- 
ly making them meet: there will then be three 
surfaces thrown together where the corn is to be 
planted, and a good portion of vegetable matter 
covered, which fermenting about the time the 
young corn gets above the ground adds materially 
to its vigor and growth, 





In the spring I cause a. 
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small harrow to be run lengthwise on the lists, 
which are afterwards opened with ashovel plough, 
and corn dropped four or five grains together, from 
three to three and a half feet apart. The intervals 
are then broken up as deep as possible with the 
coulter; they remain in this condition until the clo- 
ver growing in them blossoms. The clover is hin- 
dered from flourishing by the coultering, and almost 
effectually secures the corn from destruction by the 
worm; that insect feeding on the cloveruntil the corn 
is out of danger of its depredations. As soon asthe 
corn is of suitable size, it is thinned to two stalks 
in a place, and weeded witha hoe, or sometimes 
a small iron rake is used soon after a furrow is run, 
with a two horse plough, on each side of the lis, 
throwing the earth to the corn, and weeded with 
the hoe. When the clover is in bloom, as stated 
above, the whole of the intervals are broken up 
with atwo horse plough, turning the clover as 
well under as possible. It is then run over witha 
cultivator or harrow: it may be necessary to run 
the cultivator over again just before or after harvest 
to keep it clean for seeding. 

I have been thus particular as I think it very 
important that corn should be cultivated on clover, 
and not on stubble land. Independent of other 
advantages, such as prevention from washing and 
exhaustion, after the land has been well covered 
with clover and two or three crops well seeded, and 
turned in, there will be no nrg#®necessity of sowing. 
Corn land cultivated in this way will be a good 
preparation for a wheat crop, and will yield nearly 
as much as that on fallow. My time of sowin 
wheat is from the 20th of September, to the 15t 
of October. The preparation is made by breaking 
up the ground after harvest with a three horse 
plough, (the coulter is used when the ground has 
been rendered hard by dry weather) then harrow- 
ing, sowing the wheat, and harrowing it in, pro- 
vided there be moisture enough, otherwise, 
ploughing it in with small ploughs. The greater 
part of my corn land is sown in wheat, the balance 
generally inrye. This is done if the ground is 
foul, by first breaking it up with a two horse 
plough and harrowing in the grain, or if not foul 
by ploughing it in with the one horse plough. i 
sow but few oats, and those on corn land the last 
of February or first of March, clover seed about 
the same time. It may be as well to remark here 
that I consider the white flint and purple straw 
wheat most productive, and that I have always 
been very particularin selecting the best of the 
product of each crop for seed. Also, that in se- 
curing the wheat crop, I have about half of it cut 
with the sickle, on account of not being able to 
work to advantage where itis rank. Even where 
it is rank and standing up, my hands having been 
well practised, secure nearly as much in a day as 
they can with the cradle. The laborers employed 
on my farm amount to twelve men, two boys and 
two women, except a few small boys which render 
as vet but little service. I seldom ever hire, even 
in time of harvest, any day laborers. In addition 
to this force, I work six mules, four horses and 
eight oxen; two riding horses are also used. All 
the resources for its improvement, have been fur- 
nished by my farm, with the application of this 
force—a force which has expended a considerable 
portion of its time and labor in clearing up and 
improving a small farm purchased some years ago 
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onan adjacent mountain, and which is intended 
for a grazing farm. 

To feed and clothe my laboring hands well—to 
keep them in good, dry and comfortable houses, 
warm in winter, and airy in summer—to be care- 
ful not to have them exposed in bad weather—I 
consider to be the dictate not only of humanity, 
but of the strictesteconomy. I hope this remark 
will be attended to. Working negroes in wet and 
very cold weather, affording them low, contracted 
huts argues to say nothing worse, a defective 
judgement, and a narrow and mistaken policy. 
Those who pursue this plan will find their hands 
in good weather confined by diseases, which have 
originated from exposure in bad. 

[ prefer mules to horses, when they can be got 
of good size; considering them longer lived, much 
hardier, and requiring much less food; particularly 
es My horses as well as mules are principal- 
y fed onclover hay for rack food; on ground rye, 
mixed with rye straw, or clover hay cut at all feed- 
ing times, except in the morning, with about four 
or five ears of corn previously soaked 24 hours in 
brine. The oxen in summer are chiefly fed on 
= or hay; at twelve o’clock in the day, they 

ave a good feed of chopped grain with cut straw 
or hay; in the winter, short corn with hay or top 
fodder. My sheep, about forty in number, are 
seldom fed, having good pasturage; about the time 
of yearning and when there is snow, they have 
some meal and blade fodder. My hogs are kept 
during the winter and spring in a woodland pasture 
until the clover blooms, when, their noses being 
cut, they are turned into the clover field and fed 
with one ortwo ears of corn each per day; after 
harvest they are turned into the grain fields, where 
they remain until those fields are gleaned, when 
they are again turned into the clover fields. 
ith respect to ploughs, I use the M’Cormick, 
Carey, and Barshare. I think them all good. I 
would prefer the M’Cormick, if it had more eleva- 
tion in the throat, so as to avoid choaking in rank 
clover. 

My average crops are about 3000 bushels of 
wheat, 500 barrels of corn, 3 or 400 bushels of rye 
and 4or5 hogsheads of tobacco. The amount 
of sales from my farm in 1827, was about three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars; in 1828, 
four thousand ‘five hundred dollars. 

The variety of particulars necessarily embraced 
in this communication, has deterred me from en- 
largingas much on some of them as I could wish. 
Iam unwilling to be tedious, and shall therefore 
refrain from giving so fully as otherwise I might, 
my views, even if they could be of any avail, on 
the advantages and disadvantages of’ the different 
shifts and rotations of crops in general use. I be- 
lieve there is much to be said on this subject; I will, 
however add, that, having lately purchased a farm 
adjoining to Cloverton, containing near 300 acres 
a considerable part of which is cleared, I shall 
change to the seven shift system, believing that 
preferable tothe six. The latter plan allowing the 
first clover crop to stand only one year before it is 
turned in for wheat; whereas the former allows it 
to stand two years, which ought always to be the 
case, ang the rotation will then be corn, wheat, clo- 
ver, clover, wheat, clover, clover. I know there 
are objections to such a number of shifts, arising 
from the impression of too great a portion of’ land 
lying out of cultivation; but the strictest attention 
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and long experience have convinced me that those 
prejudices are ill-founded; and that taking ten or 
fifteen years together, independent of the improve- 
ment, much greater profits will be realized by the 
seven, than the six shifts. My confidence in this 
plan issuch, that nothing now will ever induce an 
abandonment of it: unless the blue-grass should 
increase so as to injure the wheat and clover very 
materially. 
JOHN ROGERS. 





A GLANCE AT THE FARMING OF ALBEMARLE. 
For the Farmers’ Register. 


The pressure of unexpected private business 
having a few days ago required my immediate 
presence in Albemarle, I gave the small portion of 
spare time afforded by so hurried a visit, to a very 
hasty view of some of the farms in that interest- 
ing region. Had my engagements permitted, it 
would have been to me both gratilying and in- 
structive to have devoted as many days to this ex- 
amination, as in fact I was able to give of hours: 
but my business compelled my return homeward 
to be as speedy, as the visit was sudden and un- 
foreseen. Under these circumstances, it would be 
most prudent to refrain from offering to the public 
any of the imperfect impressions received fase 
so short and hurried a view. But I am induce 
to take the opposite course, with the hope that the 
deficiencies may be excused, and (if merely to sup- 
ply the evident deficiencies, and to correct my mis- 
takes,) that some of the farmers of the South West 
Mountains may be induced to furnish to the Far- 
mers’ Register a better and more full account of 
the remarkable soil and excellent farming of that 
region. There is no part of Virginia which pre- 
sents to the eye of a stranger such a combination 
of beauty, fertility, and peculiar qualities, as the 
range of “red Jand:”—and yet from all this rich 
and extensive district, embracing so many good 
farmers, and intelligent, well educated, and public 
spirited men, not one communication has been 
made to the Farmers’ Register relating to the hus- 
bandry and characteristic features of this region. 
I hope this state of things will not be permitted to 
continue, and that even my humble effort will 
have some effect in stimulating to action those 
who can render in this way so much more import- 
ant service. 

It would have better directed my inquiries if I 
could have previously seen the reports of the pre- 
mium farms, published in 1829, by the Agr‘cultu- 
ral Society of Albemarle:* but I could not obtain 
a copy until the moment of my departure home- 
ward. It has since been read with a degree of 
interest much heightened by my havirg lately 
seen some of the farms described. But valuable 
as is this report, it has one defect, which is very 
generally found in all similar papers. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of the soil, &c. are described as slightly 
as if every reader was previously well informed in 
that respect: and though the want of such details 
may not be felt by the residents of that region, it 
would serve to destroy the principal value of the 
report to strangers. On this account, my remarks 
will be principally directed to those peculiarities of 





* The report referred to, is that which precedes this 
communication, in this No. of the Farmers’ Register. 
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soil and of farming which most readily attract a 
stranger's notice, by the contrast to what he has 
known e!sewhere—and will-be either very concise, 
or omitted altogether, on the subjects fully ex- 
plained in this report, to which I shall ‘frequently 
refer. : 
The Southwest Mountains, form the most 
eastern range. in Virginia, running parallel with 
the next, and far more elevated Blue Ridge. 


They torm what may be termed the back bone of 


the body of ‘red land” which stretches some 
miles on both sides, of various widths and irregu- 
lar outline, and running sometimes abruptly, and 
at others rag into the “gray land,” as the 
soils differently colored are called. The red soil 
seems remarkable for the very small portion of' si- 
licious sand which it contains, compared to the ar- 
gillaceous part, or the pure matter of'clay. Twice 
or thrice as much sand alone, would not prevent a 
soil being very close, ‘water holding,’ adhesive when 
wet, and intractible and difficult to manage both 
when wet and dry. But the red clay soil of Al- 
bemarle, is (for a clay soil) remarkable for its being 
permeable by rain, produces fine corn, (a crop to 
which stiff soils are so unfriendly, ) and is not dif_fi- 
cult to plough, if taken in a proper state as to 
moisture. Nor is this state rare—for the soil ab 
sorbs rain, and permits its evaporation, so readily, 
that it soon becomes fit for the plough after a tho- 
rough wetting. ‘The subsoil differs very little in 
yeni from the upper soil, where ditches or 
gullies permitted it to be seen several feet below 
the awh But though there seems to be so little 
of silicious sand in this soil, (judging altogether by 
appearances, ) there are other ingredients which 


serve a better purpose in keeping the soil open. 


These are argillaceous gravel, and small particles 
of soft iron ore, or particles of earth combined with 
iron in some form, and forming in size and tex- 
ture a sort of gravel in small and soft lumps. In 
a recently ploughed corn field of Mr. John Ro- 
gers’ on which a heavy rain had lately fallen and 
swept the surface considerably, { observed in every 
little depression many round particles, which ap- 
peared in size and form like small shot coated with 
red clay. ‘These were the particles of iron earth 
which, when mashed, were found to be black, or 
very dark within. It is the decomposition of’ the 
rocks containing iron which give to the soil its 
brilliant deep red color. ‘To lowlanders, this red- 
ness of the soil at first appears as an indication 
of actual or approaching sterility, because their 
surliace soil is never red, and the subsoil which is 
so, (though never so red as the land of Albe- 
marie,) is made visible by being washed into galls 
and gullies, and is quite barren. For this reason, a 
visiter who first sces this land will generally un- 
derrate its worth. , 
of a hill-side appears like a bare and barren red 
pny there are plenty of gullies on the steep 


inds which have been managed injudiciously, to | 


add to this unfavorable impression of the slight 
observer. Besides. the main road is generally on 
the lower land, and the traveller looks upwards at 
the fields which are on the sloping hills on each 
side—and this exposes every qulley to full view, 
and keeps concealed the great_extent of mch land. 
But much as this hilly land has been caused to 
wash and gulley by careless management, no 
where is this loss of soil more easily and profitably 
repaired. From the ease with which naked wash- 


The whole ploughed surface | 


_ 
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ed galls and deep gullies have been converted to 
rich soil, by vegetable matter, clover and gypsum, 
as well as from the similarity of appearance and 
texture; it would seem that in fact there was not 
much diflerence between the soil at the surface, 
and at the depth of some feet. All this red land 
was naturally rich. and the mountains to their 
summits are as rich as the lower and more gentle 
slopes. Still however, their steepness near the 
tops, and the increasing quantity of stone scatter- 
ed over the surface, render the mountain summits 
less profitable for tillage; and the greater part re- 
main under their onginal growth of trees. Nor 
can the mountain steers be made as profitablée-for 
grazing, as their richness would indicate, and as 
would be the case if the soil was limestone, or cal- 
careous. The red soil is not friendly to grass in 
general; and in dry seasons, stock on the moun- 
tains would suffer for water as well as for grass. 
The adaptation of the soil to clover, which might 
be deemed a contradiction to this assertion, seems 
to be caused by gypsum, and the peculiar fitness 
of the soil for the action of that manure. 

But rich as were the red lands originally, their 
general steepness, aided by tobacco culture, shal- 
low and bad ploughing, &c. had caused a general 
and great deterioration of the old cleared lands, by 
exhausting, and still more by washing away the 
soil. The same system, if persevered in as long 
as similar causes were pursued in the low country, 
would have ruined these lands, if they were capa- 
ble of being ruined. Fortunately, some judicious 
agriculturists commenced a reformation which has 
gradually extended through this neighborhood; 
and wherever it has operated fully, has served to 
restore richness to the surface, and to exhibit the 
most beautiful country that I have ever seen. The 
use of clover and gypsum is the main, indeed al- 
most the sole means for this renovation—for with- 
out them, the benefits of collected manures and 
improved tillage would avail but little. Deep 
ploughing and coultering, (which seem to be uni- 
versally approved, if not universally practiced, ) 
and the use of horizontal rows for tillage, have 
checked the disposition of the soil to wash, and 
the old gullies have disappeared on the most im- 
proved farms. 

As may be supposed of lands which form the 
slopes of a range of mountains, the red lands are 
generally hilly: but there are also many extensive 
levels through which small streams flow, and 
which have almost the appearance of alluvial flats, 
in comparison to the surrounding hills. These 
pieces are at least as level as any one would de- 
sire, and more productive on the average of sea- 
sons, than the richer but less safe James River 
low grounds. The hilliness of the surface gene- 
rally, however objectionable for cultivation, adds 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape. Except 
the mountain tops, the country is generally cleared: 














‘and from an elevated position, the observer has 
within view a wide sweep of hill and. valley, alike 
‘covered with rich crops of clover and corn, or 
fields now studded thickly with wheat shocks, 
showing an abundant harvest. The beauty and 
richness of the landscape more than compensate 
for the total absence of the sublimity and grandeur 
which characterize the scenery of more rugged 
and elevated. mountains. 
So much for general remark. My more partic- 
‘ular observations (if any deserve that name) were 
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mostly confined to the farm of Mr. John Rogers, 
and a still more hasty glance at those of some of 
his neighbors. ~~ 
I had believed from the opinions and éxperience 
of several improving farmers presented heretoiore 
in the Farmers’ Register, that wherever gypsum 
acted, and produced heavy croys of clover, the 
great means to secure the profit to the land and 
to its proprietor’s purse, was to turn in the green 
clover as a manure for a succeeding crop of wheat. 
This was the practice here to great extent but a 
few years ago. But it only obtained with Mr. 
Rogers for one crop of wheat in his six-field rota- 
tion, in 1828, and previously, [see Report, page 
231] his other crop of wheat then succeeding corn: 
and now he has abandoned not only his clover lay 
for wheat, but has adopted the four-field rotation 
ot corn, wheat, clover, clover. This is for-his 
Cloverton farm, and may be considered. his regu- 
lar system: but he has several other fields on and 
near the mountain top, whic: he cultivates as cir- 
cumstances require, and under no regular and fixed 
rotation. It added to my surprise, while it served 
to confirm the correctness of the change, to hear 
that other good farmers in the county were chang- 
ing or intended to change to this four-shift rotation, 
from the six-field, which: has been general—viz: 
1 corn—2 wheat—3-clover—4 clover—5 wheat— 
6 clover. The reason given was that the blue- 
— increased rapidly with this rotation, and that 
the fifth crop, wheat, was often rendered very un- 
productive on account of the blue-grass becoming 
fixed in the clover of the previous year, and which 
was scarcely hurt by the usual fallow process for 
the clover. Another reason was, that it was found 
too laborious to plough under for wheat every 
summer and autumn one-sixth of the farm. It is 
considered by Mr. R. a great sacrifice of fertility 
to plough under clover the second year afier it 
comes up (on the yearsucceeding thé wheat crop) 
compared to letting the land have the benefit of its 
growth for a year eet does not consider the 
manuring by clover as less beneficial-when turned 
in dry in the winter, for a succeeding corn crop, 
than when ploughed in green for wheat. The 
clover (notwithstanding the increase of blue-grass) 
is a heavy growth on the third as well as on the 
second year after being sown. This prevents the 
objection to its continuance which would generally 
be found in the lower country, even where good 
clover grows, viz. that the clover is so inferior in 
the third year, and has been so much eaten out by 
weeds, as scarcely to deserve the name of a “‘clo- 
ver lay,” for the benefit of the next crop of grain. 
The farmers here think that their lands could not 
stand the more severe cropping of Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Selden, and others, of three grain and one 
clover crop in four years, and of course, the clover 
turned in for wheat before it is two years old. But 
Mr. Carter and Mr. Rogers have each means for 
improvement which the other has not, or which 
are used to less extent. If the former takes three 
grain crops in four years, he also gives all his clo- 
ver to the land (neither grazing nor mowing to 
any extent) and has all the offal of his corn crop 
rom his embanked marsh, to increase his manure. 
Mr. Rogers makes and apples much manure, but 
less probably than the other, because he can ma- 
nure so much more cheaply and effectually by 
giving clover plaster, and another year of the 
grass part of his rotation. But his clover is not 





ull given to the land: He mows largely for hay 
and for seed, and also grazes for a short time afier 
summer is over, and when the clover is to be 
on age in. ‘This grazing is found serviceable to 
reak down the heavy ccver, and permit the 
ploughs to operate more effectually; and it is not 
thought to retard the-improvement of the soil. 

The mode of cultivation of corn described in 
the report of Mr. Rogers [page 231] which leaves 
the clover to stand until in bloom, then to be 
ploughed in, has been found in practice to be at- 
tended with hazard. It the:land becomes very 
dry before the clover is turned in, it cannot be done 
well, nor the soil be well broken, and the crop is - 7 
greatly injured. Under more favorable circum- nT 
stances the success was complete. 

The clover.was good on every part of Mr. Ro- ' 

gers’ fields, and generally as luxuriant as Ib ever Al 
saw any where, except on spots very highly en- 
riched with putrescent manures and gypsum. 
Such a cover he expects to be followed by a crop 
of corn equal to thirty-five bushels the acre, or 
30 of wheat, on the best land. ‘The land concern- I} 
ing which this opinion was expressed, in answer 
to my inquiries, was so high up the mountain that 
it is not likély that it had received any manure ex- 
cept plaster and clover—though that inquiry was 
not made. 

It is a general practice in this neighborhood to 
apply the wheat straw dry and unrotted, and often 
fresh from the thrashing machines, as a top-dress- 
ing for the poorest parts of the clover land. It is 
not laid so thick as to kill the grass, and aids its 
growth and the fertility of the land so much, that 
a load of straw used in this manner, is thought 4 
much more beneficial than if it had been passed ‘a 
through the farm yard, in any of the usual pro- . 
cesses of making manure. On the farm described 1 
in the report as William H. Meriwether’s, (since 4 
sold to William L. Craven) [saw a piece of land 
thus covered with straw, from which oats,and ev- 
idently a very good growth, had been lately reap- 
ed. Yet this growth was.caused by this dry top- 
dressing applied after covering in the seed, and of 
course late, on a spot so worn as to have been 
otherwise very unproductive. ‘This is certainly a 
very cheap mode of applying the straw, indepen- 
dent of its alleged (and universally admitted) su- 
perior efficacy. 

There is always found one striking exception 
to the general natural fertility of thé ‘mountains. 
All the ridges and points exposed to the force of 
the north west winds, are comparatively poor, 
which is supposed to have been caused by the 
leaves having been always blown off by the violent 
winds from that quarter. The east winds are 
generally accompanied by rain, and the leaves 
being wet are not carried off. 

The culture of tobacco, formerly the principal 
object of every farm, and still so on mariy, has 
almost disappeared on the most improved and im- _~ 
proving farms. It is considered that the constant 
and unremitting attention required throughout the 
year, by a full crop of tobacco, leaves no time and 
labor for the effectual improvement of the soil. 
|My experience of the cotton crop, which also oc- ? 
cupies nearly as much of the year, disposes me to 
admit the force of this objection to tobacco. It is 
the leisure time of the farmer judiciously used, 
that is most profitable to his land and ultimately 
'to his income—and of leisure time, a full crop of 
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cotton permits but little during the year, and one 
of tobacco, none at all. 

There is very little fixed rock showing on the 
surface of the mountain land, and not much of 
loose rock on the lower slopes. Where it is suf- 
ficiently abundant, it is profitably used to make dry 
stone walls for fences, which are far better than 
any of dead timber, or live hedges, estimating both 
cheapness and durability. Most of these are built 
by the ordinary laborers of the farm. The most 
extensive work of this kind, is along the main road 
which runs on the margin of the Rivanna River, 
and bounds the highly improved farm of T. J. 
Randolph, esq. for one and a half miles or more. 
This was built principally of stone quarried for the 
purpose—and perhaps the location alone jus‘ified 
the expense—as a boundary line formed by a public 
road passing alongside to a navigable river, can- 
not be altered by any operation of our laws direct- 
ing the division of lands, which in most cases for- 
bid permuanent and costly modes of enclosure. The 
best constructed stone fence seen, (for whicha 
regular stone mason was employed,) is on the 
faim of Professor Davis, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The red lands are very favorable to the growth 
of locust. A fewacresof suitable steep mountain 
side when thrown out of cultivation for this pur- 
pose, will soon be covered with this rapidly grow- 
ing tree, and in ten or twelve years furnish posts 
of the most durable of all timber for fencing. Mr. 
Rogers showed me locust nurseries for this pur- 
pose, which require nothing, except to be let alone 
until the largest trees are fit to be cut and removed 
for use. Of course there will be an endless suc- 
cession of the timber. He does not permit locust 
trees to stand singly in his fields, on account of 
the great trouble caused by suckers springing from 
the roots. For shade for stock, he prefers the 
black gum, which strikes down with a perpendicu- 
Jar root, and does no harm whatever to crops 

rowing beneath. The high and steep calcareous 

anks of the lower James River, are as favorable 
to the growth of locust as any land in the world, 
and would be more profitably used for that purpose 
than any other. They are of but little profit for 
tillage from their steepness, and the continual la- 
bor required to keep down the growth of locust. 
Where our river banks have never been cleared 
however, the locust forms but a small portion of 
their cover: and it will be necessary to cut down 
all other trees, and perhaps to dig the soil and cut 
the locust roots, to cause the latter growth to take 
possession of the whole surface. 

Gypsum is sown on the clover in every course 
of the rota‘ion, if it is in the farmers power— 
though the scantiness and irregularity of the supply 
heretofore, have caused the use to be more limited 
on every farm than was desirable to those propri- 
etors who properly estimated the value of’ this ma- 
nure. Mr. Rogers thinks that he finds its power 


applied—but not so much as to make the con- 
tinued ayjplication unprofitabie. 
Lime has not been used in this particular neigh- 





however are profiting by this treasure. A quarry 
is opened onthe farm of Professor Blettermann, 
and from it he has already limed most of his land. 
Its appearance compared with the adjacent un- 
limed land of his neighbor, (the fields lying on 
each side of the main road to Richmond,) offers 
strong testimony of the benefit derived, even to 
the eye of a passing stage coach traveller, as I 
was. 

The hill-side plough is very little used here, 
though its peculiar advantages would be no where 
better obtained. The reasons stated for its disuse, 
were the liability of this plough to be put out of or- 
der by awkward or negligent ploughmen, and that 
its object (the turning of the furrow slices down- 
hill,) was nearly as well secured by the manner 
of using the common ploughs in breaking up land, 
which is to plough around each hill and knoll. 
When a hill rises on every side, in form somewhat 
like an obtuse cone, the plough may in this man- 
ner begin at the base, and by going around, plough 
the whole hill, throwing every furrow downward. 
But this convenient form of the surface is not often 
met with. The mountain slopes are more gener- 
ally in the form of parallel knolls or broad ridges, 
separated by narrow depressions (or hollows) 
which runs up the mountain until they are gradu- 
ally lost. By the plough taking the whole of one 
of these knolls in a single land, (even though it 
be thirty or forty acres in size,) and descending 
one of these narrow depressions and ascending 
another, the whole piece may be ploughed with 
perhaps three-fourths of all the furrow slices thrown 
downward. But the remaining part, where the 
plough crosses the ridge, the slices must be thrown 
upward, and, of course, the work imperiectly ex- 
ecuted. Ifthis crossing place is the boundary of 
the field, or the most suitable place for the plough- 
ing always to cross, every repetition of the opera- 
tion, will serve to increase the difficulty for the 
next, by increasing the steepness where the slices 
are thrown uphill. Besides—though these de- 
pressions form small lateral hill-sides very suitable 
for throwing down the slices, whether the plough 
is ascending or descending the general slope of the 
mountain, still the ascent is generally suiflicient to 
make the labor of the ascending furrows very 
heavy. The great extent and irregular outlines 
of the lands so laid off, must also be very incon- 
venient, as a little work is spread along a great 
length, in furrows as crooked as the outlines, and 
necessarily passing through soils different in tex- 
ture, exposure and degree of moisture, which 
would work better at different times and separate 
operations. All these objections may be cheaply 
avoided by the hill-side plough if I may form an 


‘opinion from my limited experience of that imple- 


ment—and I have not yet found that it is very 
subject to be put out of order. Mine were bought 
of Sinclair & Moore, Baltimore, at $10, and difter 


perhaps from such as are made and used in Al- 
diminished on fields where it has been repeatedly | 


bemarle. The hill-side plough is certainly more 
costly than others, and requires some little trouble 
to shift the mould-board: but both these objections 


_are more than compensated by the greater ease 
borhood except in small experiments, of which I. 


and rapidity of the work, and its better execution, 


only heard generally that the results were satisfac- | caused by every furrow being thrown down hill— 
tory. Some miles eastward of, and parallel with, | besides its great effect in preventing the washing 
the range of the South West Mountains, runs the | of’ hill-sides, by, having no furrows to run in the 
narrow strip of limestone of which so little use has | same direction as the water from heavy rains run 


been made either for cement or manure. 


Some | down the descents, 
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It was still more surprising to find that the mode 
of horizontal ploughing introduced here by the 
late Gov. T. M. Randolph, was no longer prac- 
ticed. Another mode of horizontal ploughing, 
which though less scientific and accurate and far 
less laboirous, is much better, is in general use in 
Albemarle—and itis also practiced by many in 
the lower country, who had tried and abandoned 
the more theoretically perfect plan. But though 
the same name is used for both practices, the same 
general direction of the rows given, and the same 
object aimed at, still the principle of the one is 
essentially different from that of the other. I do 
not remember whether the distinguished agricul- 
turist who introduced this plan, published a par- 
ticular descriyition of the process—though I pre- 
sume so, as he received the honorable and well 
deserved reward of a piece of plate from the 
Aibemarle Agricultural Socicty, for the benefits | 
which he had by this means conferred on his 
country. But according to the idea formed of his | 
plan from the reference to it in Arator, and else- 
where, the principle of Col. Randolph’s plan 
seemed to be, to plough the hill-sides in beds and 
water-furrows, so levelled as to retain in the fur- 
rows all the rain water that fell, and thus prevent | 
washing. The author of Arator says hilly lands 
‘will adnnt of narrow ridges as well as level, by 
a degree of skill and attention so easily attainable 
that I observed it to haveexisted in Scotland above 
a century past, under a state of agriculture other- 
wise execrable, and among the ignerant high- | 
landers. It is eflected by carrying the ridges | 








horizontally in such inflections as the hillyness of 
the ground.may require, curved or zig-zag, pre- 
a their breadth. The preservation of the | 
soil is hardly more valuable than that ‘of’ the rain | 
water in the successive reservoirs thus produced | 
to refresh the thirsty hill sides, instead of its rush- 
ing to, and poisoning the valleys. This classick 
system of agriculture has been introduced into 
Virginia by a gentleman of Albemarle, in a style 
completely adapted to the nature of the country, 
and which will be copied by those who shall not 
be discouraged by its perfection. His ridges how- 
ever are wide, whereas in the maize country, they 
ought not to exceed five or six feet.”” Eighteen 
years ago, according to these, and to more full and 
minute directions furnished in the publications of 
that time, I ploughed the slopes of my sandy field 
into horizontal beds for corn, with great care, and 
met with total failure, and the land washed more 
than it would have done otherwise. The causes 
of this failure were sufficiently apparent—and | 
attributed it to the unfitness of the plan for the 
sandy slopes descending from level table land, 
however advantageous it might be (and which I 
did not doubt, ) on clay or stift hill-sides, having no 
table land above to collect and discharge torrents 
of rain water over them. But the practice of the 
original and more perfect horizontal beds and fur- 
rows has also ceased in Albemarle, and that 
which is called by the same name is precisely the 
practice which the failure of the other compelled 
me and many others to adopt, and which is so 
simple, that (like the breaking of Columbus’ egg, ) 
it would seem that it would have occurred to every 
cultivator of hilly lands, without any particular 
one discovering or introducing it. Still I doubt 
not that we owe the benefit of this practice to the 





introduction, and trial of, and objections found to 


the other: and in drawing the distinction between 
the plans, it is far from my design to detract from 
the merit of the distinguished farmer who in this, 
and other respects, so much aided the first im- 
provements of agriculture in this region. Still 
however, it is of some importance to state the 
change in the operation and principle of what con- 
tinues to be called horizontal ploughing, and which 
change is not generally known abroad to have 
taken place at all. ‘The present simple plan is to 
break up the land level, or flush, and to mark off 
the rows for corn across the descent of the hill— 
not with much regard to accurate levelling, but 
approaching a horizontal direction so near, that 
the course of the running rain water shall not fol- 
low, but cross the tracks of the ploughs in tilling 
the crops. It is not intended to obstruct the pas- 
sage of the flowing rain water—but to give it a 
free course across the direction of the ploughing. 
Mould-board ploughs are used for part of the til- 
lage of corn: but as they are but little used, and 
the crop is planted on a flat surface, there are no 
ridges raised high enough to alter the downward 
course of the water, or to make dikes to be broken 
and swept away. ‘This mode does not prevent 
washing, but greatly lessens the danger, by giving 
no facility for the formation of gullies. ‘The origi- 
nal mode so long as it operates effectually, pre- 
vents the descent and of course the washing of 
rain water: but if’ it should ever {ail,irom any cause, 
to prevent its descent, the damage caused will be 
greatly increased by the very meaus used to guard 
against it. 

These objections however to the original mode 
of horizontal ploughing are such as occurred to 
my mind, and were not urged by any of the per- 
sons with whom I conversed. Indeed, [ have no 
reason to deny that the practical operation would 
not be perfect on these Siesta if the execution of 
the plan was in all respects conformable to the 
theory. But the practical difficulties generally forbid 
this perfect execution—and these difficulties have 
caused its disuse. ‘The main objection seemed to 
be that the permanency of the levelling and rows 
(an essential part of the.original plan) would pre- 
vent the breaking up the field by ploughing around 
the hills, as described above: and in addition, it is 
preferred to lay the surface level for the crop of 
wheat. 

The plan of hill-side ditches, or graduated trench- 
es, to prevent washing, which has been described 
by Mr. Bruce and others in the Farmers’ Regis- 
ter, has not been adopted in this region. This 
plan seems to me, from reason and some little ex- 
perience of its operation, to be by farthe best for this 
end—and it would suit well with the present mode 
of horizontal tillage. It would however require 
the adoption of the hill-side plough to break up the 
intervals advantageously. 

There are other distinguished and successful 
improving farmers in the same _ neighborhood, 
whose names I have not mentioned because their 
farms were either not seen at all, or too slightly 
glanced at to obtain more than general ideas. 
There may be as good farmers—possibly better— 
among those, than the one whose labors occupied 
most of my attention. But even those persons 
will readily admit the propriety of placing Mr. 
Rogers at the head of the list of the distinguished 
farmers of Albemarle, as one of the first who 
commenced the course of improvement, and for 
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his success in the pursuit. He has been, from 
youth to old age, always a practical farmer, de- 
péndent altogether on such labors for his support 
and income—yet remarkable for his freedom from 
the prejudices which fetter the judgement and ob- 
struct the improveme it<of most of those who are 
called practical farmers. He is said to have been 
throughout his life an experimenter—but a judi- 
cious one—always making changes in his practice, 
but seldom changing fos the worse. He com- 
menced life poor, and is now rich—and his wealth 
confers on him the only distinetior. which it ought 
ever to give to any man, and the one which any 
may well be proud o.—that it has been acquired 
altogether by his own labor, skill and intelligence, 
- and that its acquisition has been no less a benefit 
“to his country, than to himself: 


A GLEANER. 
July 26th, 1834. 


EFFECTS OF DARKNESS IN PRODUCING 


FORMITIES. 


DE- 


There is at present in Paris an artist of the 
Louvre, an eminent historical painter, of the name 
of Ducornet, who paints with his feet. He was 
born without arms, of poor parents, at Lille. There 
are also about the French metropolis a number of 
beggars, twelve or thirteen of them at least, all 
deformed in various ways, and all born at Lille, in 
certain dark caverns under the fortifications. The 
effect of these places, from their want of light pro- 
ducing malformed births, is so notorious, that the 
magistrates of Lille have issued strict orders to 
prohibit the poor from taking up their abode in 
them. Itis added by the writer, that he hada 
conversation with Mr. Edwards on the subject, 
and that gentleman was greatly struck with the 
confirmation which the above circumstances afford 
to his views, stated in his work, Sur Pinfluence des 
agens physiques surla vie. Mr. Edwards’s expe- 
riments of detaining tadpoles in darkness, and thus 
causing them to grow into gigantic and monstrous 
tadpoles, instead of being transformed into frogs, 
are well known.—London Medical Gazette, Sep- 
tember, 1832. 


COAL TAR.—INFLUENCE OF THE FARMERS 
REGISTER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Regi8ter. 
King and Queen, 19th July, 1834. 


In consequence of-the recommendation of a 
writer in the Register, I lately bought a hogshead 
containing 120 gallons of gas tar, whith cost me 
ten dollars on board the steam boat at Baltimore. 
Before using it [ was’ advised by the manufactu- 
rer to simmer it moderately over a slow fire for a 
few minutes, to drive off some volatile substance 
which it contained, by which it would be rendered 
better for painting. Just as I was about to eom- 
mence applying it, a few days ago, I received a 
message from a friend to dissuade me from its use; 
saying that he had been informed it answered 
very well for preserving timber in water, but that 
it would ruin the roofs of: houses, &c. This infor- 
mation induced me to suspend my operations with 
it, except on a granary, until I could hear more 
aboutit. Can you give me any information on the 
subject?’ It has a very pungent acid taste, and 


—- 
——- 
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likewise a taste resembling tar, and may contain 
sulphuric acid. ' 

I presume it affords encouragement to editors as 
well as other professional gentlemen, to hear of 
the high approbation of their patrons in the various 
quarters to which their labors are extended. It 
affords me great pleasure to inform you that in a 
visit recently to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
1 was pleased to find that the high estimation. in 
which your Register is held universally in this 
section of the country is fully equalled there. One 
gentleman particularly who has fully adopted 
your views, in practice at least, to the most as- 
tonishing improvement of his farm, declared that 
he would not have taken $100 for the first No. of 
the Register, in connection with your work upon 
calcareous manures. Your labors are exerting an 
influence in every part of the country bordering 
upon the Atlantic. Numbers who have never 
heard of your name, are nevertheless every year 
reaping a rich reward from your labors. 

I was requested by Mr. * * * * * (a 
stranger whom I accidentally fell in with on board 
a steam boat) to request you to send him the Far- 
mers’ Register, at Centreville, Queen Ann’s coun- 
ty, Maryland. The finest field of corn that I saw 
in Maryland, was on that gentleman’s farm, 
which I was informed but a few years ago was 
one of the poorest in the neighborhood, but which 
has been brought to its present state of’ fertility by 
the use of marl, sea ore, &e. 

c. B. F——. 


EXTRAORDINARY CALF. 
A bull calf five weeks and three days old, bred 





‘and fed by C. H. Bolton, Esq. of Campden, was 


‘lately slaughtered by Mr. John Booker, of that 
rlace; it weighed 135 Ibs., and was considered to 
be by far the fattest and heaviest calf of its age 
ever killed there. Its live weight on the 4:h of 
March, was 218 lbs.; ditto on the 25th January, 
100 Ibs.; increase in 38 days 118 lbs. This calf 
in common with the rest of Mr. Bolton’s stock, the 
offspring of a cross between the Durham and 
Devon breeds, which cross Mr. Bolton adopted 
some years back by using a bull from the stock of 
the Rev. Henry Berry, with Devon cows; the re- 
sult of this cross has proved most satisfactory, both 
as to their grazing and milking qualities. This 
calf, up to the day he was killed, was never able 
to take all his dam’s milk, who gives daily up- 
wards of 16 quarts of milk of a very superior 
quality. The calf sold for £4.—British Farm- 
er’s Magazine. : 


BIBLIOMANIA. 
From Waldie’s Journal of Belles Lettres. 


The Duke of Devonshire purchased some time 
since a splendid copy of a book, entitled “ Briefe 
and true report of Virginia; discovered by Sir Rich- 
ard Grenville, knight, in the year 1585, made in 
‘English by Thomas Hariot, servant to Sir Wal- 
iter Raleigh.” It was printed in 1590, and cost 
\the princely purchaser two thousand dollars. It is 
the only perfect copy which Mr. Grenville, from 
whom it was brought, had ever heard of. It 1s 
possible some of the- old family. mansions in Vir- 
_ginia, where there are many bibliographical curi- 
osities, may possess a copy. If so, it would be well 
to turn it to account. 
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COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY. 


At the late meeting of the Visitors of William and 
Mary College, the vacant Professorship’ of Law was 
filled by the appointment of Judge N. B Tucker. 
The law lectures will now be extended ‘to the full 
length of the general scientific course, which had been 
prevented heretofore by the circumstance of the Law | 
Professorship being always held by an acting judge of 
the General Court, whose other duties made it neces- | 











sary to reduce the time of delivering his lectures to | 
about five months. This limitation greatly impaired | 
the value of that professorship—and the change oilers 
advantages to young men who wish to receive scientific 
instruction in general, as well as to attend law lectures, 
which the institution has never before offered, and 
which it is believed are equal, considered in every as- 
pect, to what are to be found any where else. 

The vacancy in the Mathematical Chair had pre- 
viously been filled by the appointment of .Robert 
Saunders, Esq. This is not anoccasion to discuss the 
causes of these vacancies having been previously per- 
mitted to remain, nor to trace the injurious eilects of 
this neglect of the Board of ‘Visitors on the prosperity 
of the College. It is enough here to say that the Col- 
lege is now fully and ably supplied with professors, that 
its funds are in good and improving condition—and 
that steps have been taken and are in progress, which 
the friends of William and Mary hope will restore the 
institution to the high reputation which it has enjoyed, 
and deserved, and to the state of extended usefulness 
which it is capable of maintaining. 

Political Economy, (the statesman’s science, of 
which he who is uninformed ought to be ashamed to 
aspire either to legislate or to govern,) has long been 
an object of peculiar care at William and Mary. That 
Virginia has been the firm and resolute opposer of pro- 


tecting duties, and monopoly in trade, and that we 


may now hope to be ultimately freed from the fetters of 
the restrictive system, and from the ignorant prejudices 
which forged them, isin no small degree owing to the 
light that has unceasingly been shed by this school on 
those who afterwards formed a large proportion of the 
distinguished statesmen and legislators of our country. 
The want of proper instruction in this subject alone, 
has permitted so far the reign of those false doctrines 
of national economy, which during their continuance 
have been a far heavier tax, than all the private and 
public expenses of education in all our colleges. 


We consider our public institutions for the instruc- 


tion of youth as among the first and most valuable of 
internal improvements, and heartily rejoice at the suc- 


cess of each and of all, without the slightest disposi- | 


tion to exalt any one, by the depression of another. 
Especially do we rejoice in the present unprecedented 
prosperity of our principal institution of learning, the 
University of Virginia. But there are enough youths 
in Virginia who want a liberal education, and whose 
parents are able to pay the cost, to furnish students 
for every college—and the low country alone (if 
sectional lines must thus be drawn) is well able to sus- 
tain William and Mary: and this institution was ne- 
ver in a better state to confer the benefits of educa- 


tion than it will be during the ensuing course. Nor is 
there any reason to anticipate a falling off from this 
condition. The main causes for the decline of William 
and Mary, it is hoped, are at anend. Its interests will 
no longer suffer from the neglect of a majority of its Vi- 
sitors and Governors, nor from the discordant views 


which have unhappily been entertained and acted upon 


by the most zealous friends of the institution: and all 
now concurring in sentiment and zeal to promote its 


| prosperity and restore its usefulness, we cannot but an- 


ticipate results corresponding to such operating causes. 





A SUGGESTION—THE PINE TIMBER BUG-—-TO- 
BACCO PLANT BEDS—CROWS-——SASSAFRAS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Granville, N. C. July 17, 1834. 


Enclosed you will find five dol'ars, my subscrip- 
tion for the current volume of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister. Accept with ita farmer’s thanks for the 
advantage already reaped from its publication. and 
his warmest wishes for its increased usefulness 
and consequent favor with an intelligent public. 

By way of rendering my mite towards effecting 


. . = “ . ‘ 
these objects, I will offer the following suggestion, 


which I think if adopted, will prove serviceable to 
very many of your subscribers. It is that you 
‘should devise and affix to communications from 
|correspondents recommending any thing or any 
plan, certain marks or symbols by which we may 
understand your own individual opinion of the 
thing or scheme recommended. It is but too true 
that very many things and plans are advocated 
with a great degree of confidence and plausibility, 








‘| which, when adopted, prove seriously huitiul to 


the credulous and inexrerienced farmer. Your 
own character as an enlightened and successful 
agriculturist is known I presume to most, if not all 
of your subscribers; and the adoption of this me- 
thod, which will add scarcely any thing to your 
labor as an editor, will give us the advantage of 
all the valuable experience you have acquired. It 
will enable you to act without. labor or trouble, as 
the special guardian of each’of your inexperienced 
subscribers. I know no post or station in society 
more honorable or useful than this.* 





* The plan proposed by our correspondent, or any 
other for the same object, would be found very objec- 
tionable. In the first place he attaches far too much 
value to the opinions and ‘judgement of the editor.as a 
farmer—and even if this error did not exist, no editor 
ought to be permitted thus to pass so hasty a sentence 
on every piece which he publislied. Such decisions 
would (even under the most favorable circumstances) 
sorve to check that freedom of discussion which an ag- 
ricultural journal ought to maintain, and besides, would 
be so often erroneous, as to impede, rather than ad- 
vance the developement of sound doctrines and valua- 
ble facts—and would soon bring the self-constituted 
judge and his decisions into deserved contempt. 

The same view bears, though not to the same ex- 
tent, on the republication of selected articles, the sound- 
ness of the opinions and the truth of the statements of 
which we have been considered.by some of our read- 

ers as endorsing, unless accompanied by some mark of 
| editorial dissent. We deny the correctness of this in- 
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Your Orange correspondent is mistaken in sup- 
posing that it is a worm which proves so destruc- 
tive to pine timber. The mischief is done by a 
small black bug about the size of the smallest 
kind of field pea. It is possible, but I hardly think 
true, that the bug is the parent of the worm al- 
luded to by your correspondent. The latter is of- 
ten found more than an inch long. I have never 
seen it in the living timber, but always in the dead. 
I discovered the black bug by cutting through the 
bark at the holes perforated by them in the living 
pines. They kill the tree by eating away the 
tender inner rind of the bark. 

There is an error I think in the plan advised by 
Mr. Edmunds, of Charlotte, in a former number 
of the Register, for raising tobacco plants, which 
ought to be corrected, especially as Mr. E. is 
known to be one of the very best planters in Vir- 

inia. He recommends that the plant-bed should 

e grubbed before burning. I am sure the better 
plan is to cut down the small bushes close to the 
ground with an axe, and grub after burning. By 
grubbing in the first instance, necessarily cover 
a great many grass seeds with earth so deep that 
the fire wiil not kill them. These are, by the hoe- 
ing necessary to prepare the bed for sowing, 
brought near to the surface, and vegetate as soon, 
or sooner than the tobacco seed, proving very 
hurtful to the young plants, and difficult to be era- 
dicated. 

If arsenic will destroy crows I know an easy 
plan of administering it to them. It is to bait them 
with corn and crumbs of bread at some place 
where they resort, until they go to it in numbers; 
and then dissolving as much arsenic in water as 


may be thought sufficient, mix it with meal, bake 
or dry it by the fire, break in small pieces, and 


place them at the bait. The crows will eat it 
without hesitation, as soon as they alight. To 
make them find and go to the bait early, it is best 
to scatter some new white corn cobs at the spot. 





ference, and protest against the propriety of such a 
rule being applied. In presenting to the readers of the 
Farmers’ Register the selections made from other pub- 
lications, it is designed to take whatever may be most 
valuable—not in the opinion of one individual alone— 
but what may be so in the opinion of any other, whose 
judgement deserves to be respected. Many matters 
of opinion or of fact, contained in these selections, may 
(and often do) appear to us as mistaken or false—but 
it would be uncalled for and ridiculous in every such 
case to be presenting our opinions, instead of leaving 
readers to think and decide forthemselves. Besides— 
in selecting from the latest publications, and from very 
remote countries, there are many statements which are 
either so novel, or so dependent on testimony not with- 
in our reach, that no mature opinion can be at once 
made up; and any other would be improper to offer. 
Yet to withhold these novelties from our readers be- 
cause their value is doubtful, would be to keep them 
in the dark as to the progress of agricultural discovery 
and improvement. In agricultural science, as in all 
others, it is proper that all opinions and practices 
which engage attention in a considerable degree should 
be made known, and the true will prevail, and the false 
be disproved, or soon forgotten. 
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If the spot selected for baiting is situated so that 
mischief may be done by other animals than 
crows eating the poisoned bread, it will be best to 
conceal some person near the bait who may hinder 
the access to it of any thing besidesthe crows. I 
adopted the plan the past spring, and the poisoned 
bread was greedily eaten by the crows. I found 
no dead ones, but my farm which had been pre- 
viously much infested, was quickly cleared of all 
but a few which I am persuaded did not eat the 
poison. 

It has occurred to me that the best means of ex- 
tirpating sassafras would be to bore a hole with 
an auger into the tree and deposite in it some sub- 
stance which mixed with the circulating sap would 


destroy the vitality of the roots, as well as the up- 


per part of the tree. Will you, or some of your 


_subscribers, inform me what substance is likely to 
have this effect? 


I have without success tried 
digging them up at all seasons of the year; and 
I know that stock will not browse on them enough 
to kill them, unless in the absence of all better and 
more favorite food. There have been kept in one 
of my fields during the whole of the present year 
more than one hundred sheep, sixty or seventy 
hogs, twenty-three milch cows and work oxen, 
besides colts and horses, without killing (as far as 
I have seen) a single sassafras bush. I would 
willingly pay five per cent. on the cost of my land 
to have this pest entirely destroyed. 

w. 


Oo. G—_--_—-. 


MR. BABBAGE’S CALCULATING MACHINE. 


The following details will be read with considera- 
ble interest; more especially as they set at rest the 
attempts which have been made in some quarters 
to depreciate one of the greatest projects of the 
age. 

The Calculating Machine described by Sir Da- 
vid Brewsier.—Of all the machines which have 
been constructed in modern times, the calculating 
machine is doubtless the most extraordinary. Pieces 
of mechanism for performing particular arithme- 
tical operations have been long ago constructed, 
but these bear no comparison either in ingenuity 
or in magnitude to the grand design conceived 
and nearly executed by Mr. Babbage. Great as 
the power of mechanism is known to be, yet we 
venture to say that many of the most intelligent of 
our readers will scarcely admit it to be possible that 
astronomical and navigation tables can be accu- 
rately computed by machinery; that the machine 
can itself correct the errors which it may commit; 
and that the results of its calculations, when abso- 
lutely free from error, can be printed off, without 
the aid of human hands, orthe operation of human 
intelligence. All this, however, Mr. Babbage’s 
machine can do; and as I have had the advantage 
of seeing it actually calculate, and of studying its 
construction with Mr. Babbage himself, I am able 
to make the above statement on personal observa- 
tion. The calculating machine now constructing 
under the superintendence of the inventor has been 
executed at the expense of the British government, 
and is of course their property. It consists essen- 
tially of two parts, a calcuiating part, and a print- 
ing part, both of which are necessary to the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Babbage’s views, for the whole ad- 
vantage would be lost if the computations made by 
the machine were copied by human hands and 
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transferred to types by the common process. The { 
greater partof’ the calculating machinery is alread 
constructed, and exhibits workmanship of suc 
extraordinary skill.and beauty that nothing ap- 
proaching to it has been witnessed. In order to 
execute it, particularly those parts of the apparatus 
which are dissimilar to any used in ordinary me- 
chanical constructions, tools and machinery of 
great expense and complexity have been invented 
and constructed; and in many instances contri- 
vances of singular ingenuity have- been resorted 
to, which cannot fail to prove extensively useful in 
various branches of the mechanical arts. 

The drawings of this machinery, which form a 
large part of the work, and on which all the con- 
trivance has been bestowed, and all the alterations 
made, cover upwards of 400 square feet of surface, 
and are executed with extraordinary care and pre- 
cision. | 

In so complex a piece of mechanism, in which 
interrupted motions are propagated simultaneously 
along a great variety of trains of mechanism, it 
might have been supposed that obstructions would 
arise, or even incompatibilities occur, from the im- 
practicability of foreseeing all the possible combi- 
nations of the parts; but this doubt has been en- 
tirely removed by the’ constant employment of a 
system of mechanical. notation invented by Mr. 

abbage, which places distinctly in view, at every 
instant, the progress of motion through all the 
parts of this or-any other machine, and by writing 
down in tables the times required for all the move- 
ments, this method renders it-easy to avoid all risk 
of two opposite actions arriving at the same in- 
stant at any part of the engine. 
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required, or any succession of terms commencing 
at a distant point. 

. Beside the cheapness and celerity with which 
this machine will perform its work, the absolute 
accuracy of the printed results deserves especial 
notice. By-peculiar contrivances, any small error 
produced by accidental dust, or by any slight inac- 
curacy in one of the wheels, is corrected as soon as 
itis transmitted to the next, and this is done in 
such a manner as effectually to prevent any accu- 
mulation of small errors from producing an errone- 
ous figure in the result. 

In order to convey some idea of this stupend- 
ous undertaking, we may mention the eflects pre- 
duced bya small trial engine constructed by the 
inventor, and by which he computed the following 
table from the formula 22 by x by 41. The figures, 
as they were calculated by the machine, were not 
exhibited to the eye as in sliding rules and similar 
instruments, but were actually presented to the 
eye on two opposite sides of the machine, the 
number 383, for example, appearing in figures be- 
fore the person employed in copying. 


Tuble calculated by a small trial engine. 


41 131 383 797 1873 
43 151 421 853 1447 
47 173 461 911 1523 
53 197 583 971 1601 
61 223 547 1033 1681 
71 251 593 1097 1763 
83 281 641 1163 1847 
97 313 691 1231 1933 
113 347 743 1301 2021 


While the machine was occupied in calculating 





Inthe printing part of the machine less progress 
has been made in the actual execution than in the 
calculating part. The cause of this is the greater 
difficulty of its contrivance, not for transferring the 
computations trom the calculating part to the cop- 
per or other plate destined to receive it, but for 
giving to the plate itself that number and variety 
of movements which the forms adopted in printed 
tables may call for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating engine is 
to compute and print a great variety and extent of 
astronomical and navigation tables, which could 
not be done without enormous intellectual and 
manual labor, and which, even if executed by such 
labor, could not be calculated with the requisite 
accuracy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and 
navigators do not require to be informed of the real 
value of such tables; but it may be proper to state, 
for the information of others, that 17 large folio 
volumes of logarithmic tables alone were calcu- 
lated at an enormous expense by the French go- 

vernment; and that the British government re- 

tded these tables to be of such national valué 
that they proposed to the French Board of Lon- 
gitude, to print an abridgement of them at the 
joint expense of the two nations, and offered to 
advance £5,000 for that purpose. Besides loga- 
rithmic tables, Mr. Babbage’s machine will calcu- 
late tables of the powers and products of numbers, 


and all astronomical tables for determining the po- 
sition of the sun, moon, and planets; and the same 
mechanical principles have enabled him to inte- 
grate enumerable equations of finite differences, | contrivances for calculating, is to embod 


this table, a friend of the inventor undertook to 
write down the numbers as they appeared. In 
consequence of the copyist writing quickly, he 
rather more than kept pace with the engine, but 
as soon as five figures appeared, the machine was 
at least equal in speed to the writer. At another 
trial 32 numbers of the same table were calculated 
in the space of 2 minutes and 30 seconds, and as 
these contained 82 figures, the engine produced 33 
figures every minute, or more than one figure-in 
every two séconds.. On another occasion it pro- 
duced 44 figures per minute. ‘This rate of com- 
putation could be maintained for any length of 
time: and it is probable that few writers are able to 
copy with equal speed for many hours together. 
Some of that class of individuals who envy all 
great men, and deny all great inventions, have 
ignorantly stated that Mr. Babbage’s invention 1s 
not new. ‘The same persons, had it suited their 
purpose, would have maintained that the invention 
of spectacles was an anticipation of the telescope; 
but even this is more true than the allegation that 
the arithmetical machines of Pascal and others 
were the types of Mr. Babbage’s engine. The 
object of these machines was entirely different. 
Their highest functions were to perform the opera- 
tions of common arithmetic. Mr. Babbage’s en- 
gine, itis true, can perform these operations also, 
and can extract the roots of numbers, and approx- 
imate to the roots of equations, and even to their 
brea gy: roots. But thisis notits object. Its 
function, in contradistinction to that of all other 


in ma- 











— is, when the equation of difference is given, | chinery the method of differences, which hasnever 
r can, by setting an engine, produce at the end | before been done; and the effects which it is capa- 
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course of a few years we expect to see it execute, 
will place it at an infinite distance from all other 
efforts of mechanical genius.—Letters on Natural 
Magic, in the Family Library. 


THE GOLD REGION OF VIRGINIA. 


The Rail Road Journal accompanies the following 
piece with a map of the gold region which it is unne- 
cessary to offer to our readers whoare acquainted with 
the geography of this part of Virginia, and who have 
access to larger and better maps. It is sufficient to 
copy the list of the mines now worked, and _ to add 


-more full deseriptions of their several localities. 


The greater number of mines opened are in one 
neighborhood, through which passes the Rappahannock 
River and its principal tributary the Rapid Ann, and 
These are, 

“The United States Gold Mine, Spottsylvania county. 
Rappahannock ws Stafford es 
Rattlesnake " do. as 
Culpepper os Culpepper “ 
Millbank as do. 

Virginia ” Orange 

Vaucluse oe do. 

Liberty Fauquier 

Union do. 

Millville ” Orange 

I. Payne’s - do. 

Greenwood es Spottsylvania ‘“ 

On both sides of the North Anna (head waters of 

York River) are, 

Johnson’s mine, ‘s 

Dixon’s oe do. oe 

Tinder’s ” Louisa. ¢ 
On the north side of James River, 

The Goochland mine Goochland county. 
And on the south side, 

Booker’s mine - Buckingham county. 

The remainder of the article from the Rail Road 
Journal and from Mr. Shepherd’s report, is copied be- 
low. 

This map exhibits a condensed view of the gold 
region of Virginia, and is taken from a larger one 
belonging to Mr. F. Shepherd, of New-Haven, 
who has spent some months in surveying and ex- 

loring this interesting portion of our country. 

e say interesting, because the amount of gold 
annually obtained in the United States, is estimated 
in millions of dollars; and this amount is rapidly 
increasing when, comparatively speaking, the 
surface only of the ground has been disturbed in 
getting this precious metal. 

We learn from Mr. 8. that the undue excite- 
ment which the first discovery of gold creates in 
the minds of all classes, is now at anend in Virgi- 
nia, and the business of getting gold is assuming 
a settled and systematic character. The farmer 
now goes on with his farming, and the experienced 
miner with his mining, and in this way each is 
mutually an aid to the other. 

As to the richness of the Virginia ores, Mr. S. 
has given us full satisfaction, by simply pounding 
them ina mortar and washing away the sand in 
vur presence, when, to our surprise, a large pro- 


Spottsylvania .* 





portion of metallic gold appeared in numerous and 
beautiful grains, and this, too, from specimens 
which had no gold visible on the outside. 

The following is an extract from the report of 
Mr. Shepherd: 

“TI am decidedly of opinion that Virginia is des- 
tined, sooner or Jater, to become a rich and pros- 
perous mining country; that whenever skill and 
capital shall be judiciously applied, (in the language 
of an able and beautiful writer,) she will one da 
be tothe country what Cornwall is to England, 
the seat of prodigious industry, and the source of 
individual and national wealth. 

In coming to this conclusion I do not lose sight 
of the great natural advantages which Virginia 
possesses over other mining districts in the United 
States, and throughout the world. _ It will be seen 
by the map that by alittle more than half a day’s 
ride, any one can be transported from the city of 
Washington on the Potomac, to the gold mines on 
the Rappahannock, on the banks of a beautiful 
river made navigable by locks and dams, a dis- 
tance often miles to tide-water and steamboat navi- 
gation, commencing at Fredericksburg, which isa 
busy inland town, at all seasons supplying a plen- 
tiful market. Add to this the very low price of 
provisions and labor, the vast abundance of wood 
and timber, the great number of water powers 
easily created upon the numerous streams, the 
peculiarity of the soil and earth as affording facili- 
ties for excavation, (since steam is now applied to 
all kinds of digging, ) and finally the beautiful de- 
velopement of the nich gold veins, said by those 
who have been observers in both countries, by far 
to excel Mexico, South America, or even Russia, 
so much celebrated of late for her gold mines. 
These veins are composed of quartz commonly 
called white flint, from one to four feet in thick- 
ness, generally perpendicular in the earth like a 
wall, supported on both sides by soft talcose slate, 
and extend from the surface to an unknown depth. 
Itis not uncommon to find gold in the broken 
fragments of the veins at the surface, and it has 
also been found at the depth of 160 feet increasing- 
ly rich. The gold district lies in that part of Vir- 
ginia between the tide-water and Blue Ridge, 
where the atmosphere is dry and exhilerating, the 
climate mild and agreeable, the water well tasted 
and pure, the inhabitants of that class so long and 
so justly famed for their hospitality and refinement, 
and for whose convenience, the great National or 
Southern Rail Road is about to pass by them as it 
were at their thresholds. | 

Still, with all these natural and extraordinary 
advantages, I feel it my duty, continues Mr. Shep- 
herd, to give my friends and fellow-citizens of 
New England, a few words of advice by way of 
caution. That there is a very large amount of 
gold in the great state of Virginia, and that this 
large amount of gold may be extracted so as to 
afford a large profit, is clear to a demonstration; 
and I believe that this section of our country is 
worthy the attention of northern enierprise and 
capital. Yet it frequently happens that many 
persons have an idea that wherever gold is dis- 
covered, if they can but get possession of the lands, 
no matter at what price, their fortune is made for 
acertainty. This foolish impression has ruined 
many aman. The temptation is so great that 
where a person wishes to sell his land as gold Jand, 
and cannot find gold upon it, in order to effect his 
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object, he will sometimes bring gold sands and 
ores from a distance, and bury them upon his own 
grounds, which of course the purchaser finds out 
to his sorrow when too late. Again, some per- 
sons, on finding a few grains of gold, suppose that 
if they dig deep they will surely find the precious 
metal in masses and blocks. It is needless to add 
that such visionary day-dreams are rarely realized 
—still many are sanguine enough to pursue the 
chance with great ardor. 

To those persons who engage in this business 
for the purpose of speculation, I would say that 
they will only be benefited at the expense of others, 
and will injure the mining interest of the country 
more in a few days than they can possibly repair 
in many years. 

Finally, persons ought not to engage in this bu- 
siness without previous skill and experience. It is 
obviously unsafe for them to do so; and here is the 
cause of so many failures of companies and indi- 
viduals. Gold mining is as much an art or trade 
as ironmining. Whatcompany of farmers would 
undertake of themselves to get iron from the ore? 
And what would be the probable result of such an 
undertaking? What would be the result if this 
same company of farmers should undertake to 
work the ores of zinc, so rich and abundant in this 
country? I have no doubt you anticipate the re- 
sult correctly; and the same result is to be expect- 
ed in their undertaking to get gold. Some persons 
in their ignorance suppose that if they expend a 
large amount, or venture a large sum, that the 
shall certainly realize something in return. Such | 
visionary men lose their all, generally; whereas, in 
the hands of a discreet and experienced maa, | 
every cent of that money, like the well directed | 
blows of the axeman, would be turned to a good 
account; and instead of aloss he would reapa 
reward of an hundred fold. In proof’ of this I 
have known a man to expend ten hundred dollars 








and get ten thousand dollars of gold for his reward, 
and from an examination of his lands, believe that 
he might labor all his life in thé same prudent way, 
and with the same success. Again I have 
known another man in the same situation precisely, 
expend the same sum and get nothing but a load 
of debt upon his shoulders instead of gold. Now 
will you say that these mines ought not to be 
worked? No, you will say let them be worked by 
honest, experienced and prudent men. Let this be 
done, and the capitalist will find his money profita- 
bly employed, and the millions of gold in Virginia 
will be made to circulate and gladden the hearts of 
millions of the human race now pining in want 
and ‘‘perishing for lack of knowledge.” 





ON WORMS AND CROWS, AND THEIR OPERA- 
TIONS ON CORN. 


[The following piece was attributed, and we believe 
correctly, to the pen of the late John Randolph of 
Roanoke. The errors in our copy (and which were 
probably owing to the original manuscript) we have 
not attempted to correct. ] 


From the Richmond Enquirer, of May, 1820. 
You may make the following addition to your 
agricultural news. 7 
In some parts of the country, the young Indian 
corn has been totally destroyed by innumerable 





worms of different descriptions; euch as cut-worm, 


wiré-worm, grub-worm, &c.: one planter on 


Roanoke in Charlotte county has had to plant his - 


whole crop over again. Itis doubted by some 
whether theenclosing system of Arator (Col. John 
Taylor of Caroline) can be maintained unless our 
Entomologists shall devise some remedy for the 
worms which it permits to engender, to the proba- 
ble ruin of the whole produce of the earth, Until 
the “butterfly-hunters” or “Horned Cock Socie- 
ty’’* shall devise a certain cure, take the following 
palliative (“in mitigation of damages.”)—Nurse 
your crows and blackbirds and all birds that devour 
earth worms, or their Zarve; of which descrip- 
tion, the crow stands foremost, and the jor te. | 
bird next. That they injure corn by pulling it up, 
is a vulgar error that may add another item to Sir 
Thomas Brown’s Catalogue. ‘The writer hereof 
has been a planter five and twenty years, and 
never lost an ear of corn thereby. It is true that 
they sometimes destroy a roasting ear by opening 
the shuck, but for one thus injured by crows, hun- 
dreds are opened by wood-peckers who do not eat 
earth worms, but are useful allies to fruit and tim- 
ber trees. Planters (they of the belting system 
more especially,) who have dead trees in their 
fields for wood-peckers to build in, are incorrigible 
slovens, on whom even advice (cheap as it is) is 
thrown away. The fact is, the crow like the dog, 
eats bread when he can’t find meat. 

W hile the pen is in my hand, let me remonstrate 
against the barbarous custom of’ trimming up trees 
into brooms by way of improvement. If the tree 
has obtained a tolerably large growth, the trim- 
ming or topping of any main branch is (sooner or 
later) certain death. Arthur Young protested 
against this system of Pollard trees in France. It 
is like the Abyssinian beef-steak from the live 
cow, or the Chinese lady’s club-foot and thick. 





CUTTING CORN TOPS. 
From the Cultivator. 

Mr. Fessenden—I have made a small experi- 
ment the past season, to ascertain the damage, if 
any, that results to the corn crop, from topping the 
stalks in the usual way. And, influenced by the 
request of several individuals, and the thought 
that, perhaps, it might lead to a better knowledge 
of this important branch of agriculture, (the 
growing of corn,) 1 am mduced to forward the 
particulars to you for publication. Although Iam 
aware that guessing enters largely, and perhaps 
necessarily, into the calculations and business of 
the farmer, I am also aware that experiment can- 
not%e conducted with too much precision; indeed, 
that experiment to be relied on, must be conducted 
entirely without guessing. Therefore, I have 
been somewhat particular in conducting this. And 
lest some of your readers may be a little sceptical 
in regard to the result, and perhaps unwilling to 
allow that the course which has been pursued by 
our ancestors, from time immemorial, is not the 
best course, I will give the details; and if an apolo- 
gy be deemed necessary, for being so very minute, 
I can merely say, that as the experiment seems to 
me so deeply to involve the interests of corn 
growers, it may be well to give a detailed state- 
ment of the case, so that any interested may be 
able to draw their own inferences. And if, in 
your opinion, it is worthy a place in your useful 
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journal, or likely to promote the interest of New- 
- England farmers, you are ut liberty to publish all, 
or a part, as you shall think best. , 
For afew years past, I have not cut my corn 
stalks until the corn was harvested, guessing that 
it was a course preferable to the one commonly 
pursued in this part of the country, of topping the 
stalks while in a greenstate. Bui for the purpose 
of settling this point more clearly, and with as 
little trouble-as-the case would admit, I selected, 
about the 5th of September, a row of corn ina 
field of about five acres, intending to take one that 
would average in quality equal to the field 
throughout, that I might at the same time be able 
to ascertain with tolerable certainty, the product 
of the whole field. ‘Phe manure having been 
spread on the surface of the ground and harrowed 
in lengthwise of the furrows, and the corn planted 
across the furrows, made it apparently less difficult 
to select an average row. On this row I cut the 
stalks from half the hills; beginning at one end 
and cutting the first hill, then leaving the next un- 
cut, and so proceeding alternately, cutting one and 
leaving the next uncut, through the row. I had 
intended to confine the experiment to this row, but 
finally was led to extend it so far as to include four 
rows, and numbering them agreeably to the order 
in which they were standing in the field, this row 
may be called No. 2. There were ninety-two hills 
in the row, and the stalks were cut from forty-six 
hills; all of them in the manner that is here termed 
jointing, (i. e.) cut off between the ear and the 
first juint above the ear. I thought they were 


somewhat more ripe than is usual at the time of 


cutting; a few of them were nearly cry. The soil 
Was a sandy or gravelly loam, anciently covered 
with pine, oak and chestnut. In hoeing the corn 

no hills were made, but some care was taken that 
’ the surface of the ground should remain as level 
as possible, through the season. 

My estimate of the number of hills on an acre, 
was made in the following manner, and if Iam 
wrong in my calculations, I shall be corrected by 
some of your readers: 

_In an area of 200 feet square, (or 40,000 square 
feet,) there were sixty-two rows, with fifty-four 
hills to a row, making 3,348 hills. This is equal 
to 3,646 hills per acre, each hill occupying nearly 
12 square feet of surface. 'There were about four 
etalks of corn ina hill. In estimating bushels, I 
have allowed the lawful weight of fitty-six pounds 
to the bushel. 

At the time of harvesting, the corn was husked 
in the field. The forty-six hills from which the 


stalks had been cut, gave forty-eight and a half 


pounds of ears; and the forty-six hills on which 


the stalks had not been cut, gave sixty-two pounds | 
of ears. The number of ears in the two cases 


was about the same; those from the uncut hills 
were evidently the best filled out and the most 
hale; ona large proportion of them the kernals 
were so closely wedged in, as to make it difficult to 
bend the ear at all without breaking it. There 
was very little mouldy corn in either case, a few 
ears were gathered, mostly from the cut stalks, 
but the whole quantity was so small as to make it 
questionable whether cutting the stalks had much 
effect in this particular. 

Both parcels were carefully laid aside in a dry 
ehamber for about six or eight weeks, at the expi- 


ration of which time they were again weighed, | 


——_ 


and the parcel of ears from the uncut hills had 
lost in drying about two per cent. more than the 
other; affording some evidence that the sap con- 
tinued to circulate for a greater length of time, in 
the uncut than in the cut stalks. ‘The uncut hills, 
gave 42 lbs. 8 oz. dry shelled corn, equal to 14 oz. 
124 gers. per hill, or 60 bushels and 8 pounds per 
acre. The parcel-from the cut hills gave 33 lbs. 
7 oz. equal to 1] oz. 10 grs. per hill, or 47 bushels 
and 18 pounds per acre; making a loss of 12 bush- 
els and 46 pounds per acre, by cutting the stalks. 
Conclusive evidence, that while the sap is in cir- 
culation, nature does not assign the stalks an un- 
profitable office. ‘The product of this whole row,. 
taken together, cut and uncut hills, was equal to 
53 bushels and 41 pounds per acre. 
| ‘The product of row No. 3, taken by itself, (con- 
_ taining ninety-two hills, on one-half of which the 
| stalks were cut on the same day ‘the others were, ) 
would not show the practice of cutting stalks quite 
_so destructive in its eflects, as that exhibited in 
| row No. 2, its whole produce was 77 lbs. 9 oz. dry 
corn, equal to 55 bushels and 10 pounds per acre, 
or 1 bushel and 25 pounds per acre more than row 
No.2. 

Not satisfied with resting the experiment here, 
I gathered the corn on rows No. 1 and 4, (i.e.) 
the rows each side, next adjoining No. 2 and 3, 
and on whieh none of the stalks had been cut. 
These rows, taken together, contained 186 hills, 
and their product of dry shelled corn was 171 Ibs. 
13 oz. equal to 14 oz. 124 gis. per bill, or60 bush- 
els and 8 pounds per acre, precisely the same 
_average yield as that part of row No. 2, on which 
the stalks had not been cut; this exact coincidence, 
however,-I think may be numbered among those 
cases which rarely happen. 

The difference between the two rows on which 
half the stalks were cut, and the two~ rows on 
which none of the stalks were cut, was 5 bushels 
384 pounds per acre. If this difference arose from 
cutting half the stalks, (and I know of no other 
reason,) then cutting the whole, would have re- 
duced the crop 11 bushels and 21 pounds per acre, 
or trom 60 bushels and 8 pounds to 48 bushels and 
43 pounds per acre. ' 

To recapitulate: row No. 2, on which the expe- 
riment was commenced, taken by itself, is as fol- 
lows, viz: 46 hills on which the stalks had not been 
cut, gave 42 lbs. 8 oz. dry shelled corn, equal 
to, per acre, 60 bush. 8 lbs. 
46 hills from which the stalks had 

been cut, gave 33 lbs. 7 oz. dry 

shelled corn, equal to, per acre, 47 
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Loss by cutting the stalks, per 

acre, 12 bush. 46 lbs. 
The four rows taken together, stand as follows: 
No.1 and 4, on which no oye 

were cut, gave an average of, 

per acre, r ae 60 bush. 8 Ibs. 
No. 2 and 3, from which half, the 

stalks were cut, gave an aver- 

age of, per acre, 54 % 25} “ 





Loss by cutting one half of the 
stalks per acre. 5 bush. 38% lbs. 


— 











On cutting all the stalks, would 
make a loss equal to, per acre, 11 bush. 21 lbs. 
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The difference in the result of the two cases, is|are not as good and nourishing as others; as to 
1 bushel and 25 pounds per acre; or, in the two ex- | that matter; [am not able-to say; but if the cattle 
periments, (if it may be so termed,) there isan /|are good judges in the case, (and I think they 
average loss by cutting the stalks, of 12 bushels | ought to. be admitted as such,) they are quite as 
55 pounds per acre; a loss quite equalto all the ex- | good and quite as nourishing, for they are eaten, 
pense of hoeing and harvesting, especially when | apparently, with quite as good a relish.- In addi- 
we consider that in hoeing, the labor of making | tion to this, they are obtained without breaking 
hills was dispensed with. off ears or breaking down hjlls in hauling out, oc- 

If I had cut all the stalks, and obtained a crop} currences-quite frequent in the othercase. They 
of forty-eight bushels to the acre, the very fact of} also furnish more than double the quantity of bed- 
having forty-eight bushels, would, I think, be con- | ding for the yard, an item of no small moment in 
sidered by farmers generally, in-this section of the | the list of “creature comforts,”’ during. our cold 
country, as._proof positive that the stalks were cut | winters. And last, though not least, they make 
without injury tothe crop. Or if I had gone one | more than double the quantity, of manure, the 
step farther and made large hills, at an additional | value of which will be duly appreciated by every 








expense of one dollar per acre, and thereby re- 

duced the crop to forty-five bushels per acre, the | 
forty-five bushels would be considered sufficient | 
proof, that making hills (which, by the way, are 
usually made equally Jarge and high on wet or 
dry land, without regard to soil or situation,) was 
labor well laid out. Lor although you occasional- 
ly give us.a lurge corn story, swollen a little, per- 

haps, by guessing it off in baskets; yet, judging 
from what we see and ‘know about raising corn, 
we call forty-five bushels per acre, a good crop. 

A measured bushel, from the cut hills, weighed 
57 lbs. 6 oz.—one pound less than from the uncut; 
the shrinkage being very near equal to the whole 
loss in weight. 

If thisexperiment is a fair test, it seems that 
about twenty per cent., or one-fifth part of the crop 
as destroyed, by culting the stalks in the way they 
are usually cut. If further experiment should es- 
tablish this fact, I think there are few farmers that 
will hesitate long in deciding which is the most 
valuable, one acre of corn or five ‘acres of top 
stalks. But this twenty per cent. is not saved at 
the expense of losing the stalks, they are worth as 
much, and I think more, all things considered, 
after the corn is harvested, than they are, eathered 
in the usual way. If after being bunched up ina 
green state, they heat or become mouldy, (a case 
of frequent occurrence, ) they are utterly worthless, 
except it be for manure; I know of no animal that 
willeat them. But after they have once been 
dried by the frost and wind, a subsequent moderate 
degree of mouldiness, seems to be no injury. 

The course which.I have pursued with them, 
and for the present I know of no better, has been 
as follows: In the first place, they are cut off near 
the ground, and for this purpose a short scythe is 
found the most convenient instrument. The ex- 
pense of cutting in this manner, however, is but a 
mere trifle, if any, more than cutting the stub 
stalks in the spring, and may with propriety be 
entered as an item of expense against the next 
crop, for which it is preparing the ground. After 
cutting, they are gathered into bunches of suitable 
size for binding, and three good sheaves of rye 
straw, if wet, will be sufficient to bind aton. In 
gathering them up and laying in bunches, an_ 
active boy will do as much as a man. In this way, | 
the whole expense of’ gathering, binding and load- | 
ing, will not exceed 75 cents per ton. As they | 
are very bulky, for want of barn room, I have | 
them stacked near the barn-yard; and I think I | 
may safely say, that my cattle eat more pounds of" 
stalks from an acre gathered in this way, than. 
they would from the same acre, if gathered in the | 
usual way, Itmay be objected to this, that they | 
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sood farmer, without argument. It may be said 
that the but stalks can be gathered afier-harvest, 
and furnish the same quantity of litter and manure 
as in this case; that is true; but the expense of 
gathering both parts in that-way, from the buts 
being so short and inconvenient to bind, would be 
three times as much as it is to gather them whole, 
Thus viewing the subject in various points, I think 
this method of managing corn stalks is much bet- 
ter than the old one; and that a little observation 
and experience will convince the most sceptical, 
that this branch of agriculture is not yet-brought 
to a state of perfection, that there is yet room for 
improvement. 

In passing through a field of corn, about the 
first of September, I noticed that my clothes con- 
tracted astrong smell of smut, and not being aware 
that I had come in contact with any smutty ears, 
I was led to examine alittle to ascertain the cause. 
I found many of the corn leaves nearly covered 
with rust (sontething similar to that ebserved.on 
the stalks of English grain, preceding a blight,) 
and intermingled with the rust, was an abundance 
af very minute blisters of smut, or something 
which had the appearance and smell of smut. As 
Thad never observed any thing of the kind betore, 
and smut is said to be injurious to cattle, I have 
thought that something of this nature might have 
occasioned the diflerence of opinion, entertained 
by some of your-correspondents, last fall, in regard 
to the utility of feeding milch cows with green 
corn stalks. Feeding cows with smutty stalks, 
even if ‘fed to the full,’ would probably tend to 
dry them up; while feeding them plentifully with 
healthy stalks in a green state, would undoubtedly 
increase their milk. 

Mr. Fessenden—I was highly gratified with 
the perusal of the leading article in your 38th No. 
from the pen of Mr. Clark, on cutting corn 
stalks. Experiments like those he has detailed, 
are of great value to the farming interest, and 
richly entitle those who make and publish them, 
I beg 
leave to suggest the cause of the difference in the 
product which resulted from Mr. Clark’s expen- 
ments. 

There is astriking analogy between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Food taken into the 
stomach of animals does not nourish, but is pre- 
judicial to health, unless it undergoes the process 
of digestion. Nor does food nourish.the plant 
until it has been elaborated by the leaves. Plants, 
therefore, without leavescannot grow; but, on the 
contrary, if defoliated in hot weather, the unelab- 
orated sap becomes stagnant, ferments, and de- 
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stroys the vitality of the plant. ‘Thus when the 
tops of corn are cut, the supply of food to all the 
ears above the remaining leaves, is cut off, and 
the supply is materially diminished to those below. 
A diminished product must of course be the con- 
sequence. 
very much regret that Mr. Clark did not carry 
his experiments one step further, and ascertain the 
relative weight of forty-six hills cut with the en- 
tire stalks, at the time he topped his No. 2, It 
would have decided whether the stalks afford nu- 
triment to the grain, after they are separated from 
the roots, and to what extent. ‘This last has been 
my method of harvesting my crop, from an im- 
pression that I lost by it nothing in the weight of 
the grain, while I gained much in the quantity and 
quality of the fodder. The objection that the 
stalks mould is not tenable. ‘They will not mould 
while the corn is upon them, if tied above the ears. 
And if not sufficiently dry when the corn is picked, 
they may be left in stacks till perfectly cured; and 
et be housed in far better condition than they are 
yy the ordinary mode of saving them. It is not 
the drying that deteriorates their value for fodder, 
but the drenchings which they get when left out 
till the corn is picked, and the frosts, which dimin- 
ish very much their nutritive properties, If well 
cured, and especially if cut and steamed, cattle eat 
them freely, and I consider them nowise inferior to 
hay. The grain from the crop secured in my wee & 
has weighed sixty and sixty-two poundsthe bush- 
el. It isa twelve rowed early variety, which I 
denominate the Dutton corn. | 
I have remarked, that the modes of planting 
corn, or rather the distance between the plants, is 
different in different states. In New England, 
the distance is greater than in New York, and 
greater in Pennsylvania than in the former. Mr. 
Clark’s hills were four by three feet, which gave 
him 3,646 hills, or by my estimate 3,630, on the 
acre. Our Mr. Stimson plants at two and a_half 
feet each way, andggets upon the acre 6,969 hills, 
or nearly double what Mr. Clark does. I once 
planted an acre in drills, two rows in a drill, the 
plants six inches apart in the rows,*the rows six 
inches apart, and three feet between the centres 
of the drills, quineunx, and had, if there were no 
vacancies,’ 30,970 stalks, equal, to 7,742, hills on 
the acre. The ground and entire product were 
accurately measured and weighed. While the 


our mode of planting, with about as little labor as 
twenty, thirty, or forty bushels, are obtained in the 
New England or Pennsylvania open method. 

_T have detailed the preceding facts and calcula- 
tions, not with a view to vaunt of our skill or of 
the fertility of our soil, but to show how the large 
crops of corn have been raised in this state, which 
have been noticed in the papers. 

There is one fact connected with the experiment 
of the Messrs. Pratts, worthy of consideration; 
there was not a plant missing, or deficient, in their 
field. ‘They quadrupled their seed; and pulled up, 
as the character of the plants was developed, all 
but the requisite number, reserving only the strong- 
est and most promising. It is common to see 
corn-fields very deficient in plants and even in en- 
tire hills. This deficiency often amounts to one- 
fourth or one-half:—The loss incident to this defect 
may readily be estimated, and greatly counterbal- 
ances the expense of extra seed, and the labor of 
thinning the plants, 


Albany, N. ¥. April 9, 1832, 
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Diary of the temperature and state of the weather 
in July and August, observed at Shellbanks, 
Prince George county, 37 deg. 14 min. N. Lat. 
—Thermometer kept in the shade, and in the 
open air. 
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Messrs. Pratts, of’ Madison, produced 170 bushela 
on the acre, by {planting, inj drills, three rows in 
each, quincunx, thus, : - : - and four feet from 
the centre of the drills."If the rows were six inches 
apart, and the plants nine inches in the rows, the 
plants amounted to 43,560, equal to 10,890 hills. 
Assuming as data, that in all the above cited cases 
each plant produced an{ear of corn, and that the 
ears averaged one gill of shelled grain, their pro- 
ducts would be as follows, in bushels and quarts: 


Mr. Clark’s, - - - 56 bushels, 13 quarts, 


Mr. Stimson’s, - -—108 “ 24 %& 
Myown, - - - - 120 * 31 


Messrs. Pratts’, - 0 « 


‘The close planting, whether in hills or drills, re- 
— high manuring, and the two and three rowed 
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rills, extra labor; and the ears may withal be 
somewhat smaller. Yet I nevertheless believe 
that seventy or eighty bushels may be obtained on 
an acre, with good manurings on a genial soil, in | 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Sir—Y our unexpected call fora communication 
at an hour’s notice, must plead an excuse for 
greater imperfection than usual, and brevity will 
consequently be arecommendation. 

In the months of August and September, wheat 
is in — the most important article of com- 
merce. ‘The competition which existed among 
the millers, as noticed in July, was of short dura- 
tion, but attended with very advantageous results 
to the farmers. During the present month the 
price has been gradually but slowly declining, and 
$1 10 per bushel is now an extreme price—$ 1 00 
to $1 05 may in general be more cofrectly quoted, 
and some of the millers onpeting a greater de- 
cline, show no disposition to extend their purchases 
beyond their immediate wants. 

he productiveness of the wheat crop in Vir- 
ginia falls greatly short of the expectations of the 
most reasonable farmers. If I am wrong in esti- 
mating the deficiency at 25 to 35 per cent. no one 
is more competent to correct me than yourself. 
The price of wheat in all our Atlantic markets is 
nearly or quite as low as in Virginia, and not the 
slightest cause exists at present to induce the ex- 
posite of any European demand. How can it 
e expected when the price of grain in the Baltic 
is much below ours? oes of wheat are there 
contracted for, deliverable on board ship, at 23s. 
sterling per quarter of 560 Ibs. or about 2s. 6d. per 
60 lbs. A decline, rather than an advance in the 
prices of grain may be anticipated. 

The current rates of cotton and tobacco have not 
varied this month. The cotton crop of the United 
States grown last year is ascertained to be about 
1,200,000 bales, of which 1,000,000 have been ex- 
ported to Europe since September last. The pre- 


vious year (1832) produced 1,070,000 bales, of 


which 867,500 were exported to Europe. That 
s0 great an increase of supply should not have 
caused a proportionate reduction in the value, 
a the flourishing state of the manufacture in 
urope—but the diminished supply from other 
countries must also be taken into the account. 

The inspections of tobacco in Virginia, thus far, 
prove about 3000 hhds. less than last year, but the 
export will not show a similar deficiency, as the 
quantity manufactured at home the present year 
is much less than usual. The low price of grain 
in Holland, &c. has no doubt caused a considera- 
ble increase in the cultivation of tobacco there and 
elsewhere in Europe, and it is evident that the 
supplies required from this country are much 
emaller than formerly. 

The pressure for money which existed during 
the winter and spring has ceased, and its removal 
may be readily accounted for. The immense 
sums which were required to make advances to 
the Western and Southern planters and merchants, 
the still larger ones necessary to meet the purchase 
of the crops of cotton, sugar and tobacco, have 
generally reverted to the sources from whence 
they were obtained. Bills which were drawn at 
the South have reached maturity and been paid by 
bills on Europe. The commercial wheel has per- 
formed its revolution. At this moment the mer- 
chant finds no active and extensive use fur his 
funds. Every one engaged in commerce must 
have observed that the months of August and 


September are holiday times with the merchants 
of the large cities, their period of recreation at 
watering places, or other resorts for health or plea- 
sure. 

Stocks generally have risen, and exchange also, 
owing to the temporary abundance of money, and 
to the recent change in the legal value of gold, aa 
noted in my fast communication. 

Exchange on London is 106—Virginia Bank 
Stock 106—Farmers’ Bank 102—United States’ 
Bank Stock 110. x. 


August 19, 1834. 


THE FOREST PRUNER’S GOLDEN RULES. 


No branches to be cut off which do not interfere 
with the leader; no wound, thus or otherwise made, 
to be larger than an inch in diameter; and no prun- 
ing in autumn.— Gardener’s Magazine. 





FARMING IN NORFOLK COUNTY. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


White Plains, Norfolk County, July 1, 1834. 


I have read each number of your very valuable 
periodical with increased delight, and must con- 
tinue to do so, so long as it is a source of such 
useful information to the farmer. We need very 
much a work of the kind in this county, to guide 
us in our agricultural pursuits). We know noth- 
ing here from experience. Our old men are no- 
vices, and our young men the hopeless victims of 
lumber gelting. We are infatuated with that 
potent tempter, and many hug their chains with 
enthusiastic delight. It will require some power- 
ful means to break the spell, and I would to God 
that the Register might be the talisman. ‘Though 
this business has threatened our highly favored 
county with destruction, yet we hope that the 
growing intelligence of the community, and the 
melancholy experience of past time, will cause us 
to rise inthe majesty of our strength, and assert 
our claims to character and respectability,in the 
agricultural world. I have persuaded many of 
my neighbors to subscribe to your Register, and 
the success that I have met with has not left me 
without hope. If we can get our farmers awake 
to their best interest, we have every thing to hope 
and nothing to fear: for our lands are only excelled 
by the western soil. ‘They are well adapted to all 
kinds of artificial grasses, for we have never at- 
tempted to grow any kind, but our success has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations; and as 
far as my limited experience will allow me to 
judge, plaster and lime take very well on our high 
sandy lands, by a judicious course of management. 
I would here give you some account. of our system 
of cultivation, but the modes are almost as much 
diversified as the farmers are numerous. There 
is no fixed mode among us; and each follows his 
own as the best. My plan has been partly upon 
the drill system: first, to fallow the land with a 
single horse plough as early in the spring as the 
season will allow, in lands be feet wide and plant 
the corn in the ridges, (if the land is high and not 
likely to be inundated with water, to run a small 
furrow on the top of the ridge, but if low and 
springy, no fnrrow,) and plant the corn two feet 
apart, with four grains in each place, (though 
but one isto stand to secure if possible a level crop) 





the corn being first mixed with tar, sulphur, and 
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plaster, to prevent birds from taking it up.. As) ists, that no such system can ever be introduced, 
soon as the corn gets up, the ploughs throw back | but by the combined agency and influence of a 
the ridge by running the bar next to the coin, the | very large portion of the most judicious and res- 
hoes follow afier and clean it out. We then “half | pectable gentlemen (and ladies too) in the country. 
hill,” by ploughing every other row, with the | The causes operating to obstruct the introduction 
mould board next to and as near the corn as pos- | of’ such a system, are probably much more numer- 
sible; the hoes follow afier, and earth the corn! ous than it has been my lot to observe: and even 
where the ploughs have failed to do it. We then| such as have received a very large portion of my 
hill by ploughing the rows that were left afier the | serious consideration for years, are more numerous 
manner of half hilling. This is the plan that I| than might be proper for me to attempt to intro- 
have heretofore pursued, but the results have been | duce in detail, into a communication of this nature, 
0 unsatisfactory, that I shall for the future aban- | unadorned with the grace and perspicuity. which 
don it, for some other. I like the plan of plough- | alone can attract the serious and favorable consi- 
ing corn both ways the best: it is better suited to | deration of’ the creat body of your readers. 
our convenience, most productive, and less injuri-| ~My present object is merely to invite your atten- 
ous to the soil, unless in broken or very low land, | tion to the subject, with a view to draw out others 
where the land is injured by washing, or the land| who may do it more justicé than I possibly can, 
requires high ridging in order to prevent the water | and to obtain the result of the observations and 
from overflowing it. I think I have had a good | opinions of thinking people, through the medium 
opportunity, of fairly testing the difference of the | of the Register, which bemg brought into general 
two sysfems. J generally allow my overseer a small | view, may result in combined efforts for the adop- 
piece of Jand for his family to cultivate on the farm | tion of some such -general system of slave man- 
where I live: he cultivates it afier his plan of| agement, and some such uniform manner of treat- 
loughing both ways, and to my surprise his corn} ing and providing for slaves generally, as the 
hae year after year been decidedly better than | circumstances of the country will enable us to 
mine, though his land is no better, if*indeed as adopt, having reference principally to the agricul- 
good, and he seems to do his work with much | tural interest of the country—which Efeel assured 
more ease, But his is after the ancient order of! would ultimately prove equally beneficial to all the 
laying off the corn four feet apart each way, with | honest classes ot society, even so to those who 
but one grain of corn in the hill; and. better pro-| would most strenuously oppose the introduction of 
“scenes I think might be adopted, and yet plough | such a’system. _Having introducéd the subject, it 








oth ways. IT shall not attempt to enter into the | might with propriety be expected I should be the 
inquiry which of all the various systems of cul- | first to publish my reasons for believing that such 
tivating corn that are practiced with us is best. |a system would be attended with benefit to the 


One thing is very certain, they cannot all be the | country, and to expose the existing evils growing 
best; and there is no stronger proof of the deep | out of the want of uniformity in the treatment and 
obscurity under which agriculture is laboring, than | management of slaves... I should have no objec- 
to see all its votaries pursuing different courses to | tion to do so-lfowsoevérimperfectly the task might 
arrive at the same destination. be performed, did I not in truth believe, that there 
You ask for information on the state of the crops| are in the country, no inconsiderable number of 
generally; the corn and oat crops here, (for they | abler hands and wiser heads, who can if they will, 
are all that our farmers grow) are decidedly more | commence and carry forward a course of reasoning 
romising than I remember of ever seeing them. | upon the subject, and introduce facts and argu- 
f no accident happens it will be a year of jubilee | ments, ina manner much more beneficial to the 
with us, anew erain this generation, that Nor-| public, than I possibly can; it being my opinion 
folk county will make corn enough to supply her-| that a good start, in any business, gives generally 
self, and perhaps some to spare. the best prospects for ultimate success. 


i momma. I will however suggest, that the intercourse, 
trading and dealing with slaves, which, to some 

extent, is too generally practiced and indulged in 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF SLAVES. by free people, and in many cases by white people 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. of unexceptionable general character, is probably 
* ki a - an evil which has done more mischief to the slave 

Prince Edward County, 9th July, 1834. population of the country, to the morals of both 

In a country depending principally upon slave | slaves and free people, and to the interests of the 
labor for its agricultural operations, as is the case | slave owners, and consequently to the agricultural 
with a large portion of Virginia and the Southern | prosperity of the country, than any other cause 
States generally, it would seem that a system for|that has ever borne upon this subject. To do 
the general and minute management, in detail, | justice in portraying the mischiefs arising from this 
of’ sldves, to be introduced into general use and | single causeyeven if I;were able to do it, would 
practice, would be a desideratum in the economy | probably take more time and space, than would 
of the country, most devoutly to be wished for;| here be profitably employed. It renders the slave 
and which, so tar as my observation has extended, | independent in a great measure of his master, 
has been as little attended to, and perhaps as little | thoughtless of, and careless in the performance of 
seriously thought of, as any subject of the least! every duty, inattentive to, and even destructive to 
consequence, either in political or rural economy. | every interest of his owner, and only attentive to 
The introduction of any such system, howsoever | the means of carrying on his traffic, spending his 
manifested its advantages might be made to ap- | nights in toilsome roving, and in debauchery, and 
pear, Iam very sensible would be attended with | from these causes, his days in a stupid imactive 
extreme difficulty, and counteracted by such pow-! and utterly inefficient course of half performed 
erful opposing interests, that a moral certainty ex-| labor, terminating too frequently in actual dis- 
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ease and destruction of life, but much more fre-| we consider that it generally takes several years 
quently is the cause of severe*treatment, which-| to raise young trees in the nursery, to the largest 
would otherwise be unnecessary. Our laws upon | size fit for transplanting. But the advantages in 
this subject are wise and good, but interested | favor of the tree which grows to full maturity 
avarice covertly operating upon public opinion, | where it came up from the seed, it appears to me 
has defied their execution—and laws unexecuted, are manilestly greater than those obtained by bring- 
are worse than no laws. ing a transplanted orchard somewhat earlier into 
CHARLES WOODSON. bearing. ‘There is no fact better established by 

experience and observation, than that seedling 
trees, even when transplanted, are much more 
FRUIT WITHOUT KERNELS, OR SLED: vigorous, and outlive grafls; and my observation 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. leads me to the conclusion, that seedling trees which 
. : stand where they came up, as much outlive those 
Prince Edward County, seedlings which have been transplanted, as the 

I propose to inquire through the medium of the | latter outlive transplanted gratls; and Tam in- 
Register, whether the art of producing stone-iruit | clined to think, that no gratled or budded tree is 
without kernel or seed, is known to any-of your} ever as sound and healthy as a seedling tree, or 
readers—and if such art be known, what is the | one the roots and branches of which are all of the 
process by which this very desirable object can be | same kind. I have searcely ever noticed a budded 
effected. I have twice.known late frosts to destroy | tree, the wood of which did not become doated 
the greater portion of the kernels in peaches, leav- | earlier in life than seedling trees of the same kind 
ing some unaffected, which produced the fruit in| generally do. I would not however have it under- 
every respect as common, with stone and kernel | stood, that I consider it improper to transplant all 
perfect, whilst the. greater part of a sparse crop, | such trees as may be convenient, or desirable for 
came to perfect ripeness, with very small stones, | use or comfort, to obtain any necessary supply of 
which were generally cleft in the growth, and | fruit, a few years earlier than it could be raised 
without kernels, and: were incomparably more} by planting the seed. ‘The history of my obser- 
delicious: indeed so much more delicious, that the} vation and experience follows. About the: year 
fruit having no kernel, growing on trees which 1784, my father planted out an orchard of grafted 
nerally bore very indifferent fruit, scarcely eata-| trees, apples and pears. For several years the 
le, was found much more delicious, than the fruit | young trees prospered and grew rapidly, till about 
with perfect stone and kernel, grown on trees that | the year 1790, when they began to die in every 
generally bore very fine flavored fruit. part of the orchard. It was made my business, 
1 ’ though a small boy, to dig up the dead trees in the 

— orchard, to trace every reot that could be found, 

and remove entirely out of the orchard, every frag- 
ILL EFFECTS OF THE TRANSPLANTATION OF | ment of root that could be traced to the greatest 
TREES. depth and extent to which the roots had ramified. 

To.the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. This: operation continued from year to year, till 
Prince Edward County about the year 1800, when anumber of apple trees 

> | died, and were thus taken up, some of which mea- 

I submit for the cousideration of your readers | sured near a foot in diameter. There was never a 
the inquiry, or doubt whether orchards, or fruit | root found by me, which had penetrated more than 
trees to any large number, ought ever to be trans-| about a foot deepin the ground. It had also been 
planted in.any soil. But knowing that much may | made my business, to raise seedling nurseries of 
depend on ‘the soil, and particularly upon the sub- | young apple trees, and to.dig them up when about 
stratum, I should like to see published the opinions | the size of large goose quills, to be used as stocks for 
of others, who have attentively observed the | hand grafting, to he planted out again, afier being 
growth and manner of trees, raised in the different | grafted, for the purpose of raising grafted nursery 
modes of transplanting, and from seed planted | trees, to replenish the orchard.. Sometimes when 
where the tree is to stand and grow for life. ‘This | I wished to hasten the growth of my young grafls, 
suggestion is made with special reference to the| I dug up the seedling stocks, about as large as 
larger kinds .of trees, which take — to bring | goose quills, with all the tap roots that could be 
them into. mature bearing, and should be expected | obtained by digging to the greatest depth that the 
to live long, to reward the expense and trouble of| tap roots had penetrated-the substratum, and gen- 
rearing. My own observations, for not less than | erally found that they had descended about twen- 
forty years, have confirmed the opinion which I} ty-seven inches, and in a few cases thirty-six in- 
have entertained for thirty-five years, that upon|ches. ‘This led to the conclusion, that the tap 
such soil as is common in Virginia, from tide | root once cut, never attempted to grow downward 
water to the Ohio River, no trees of large growth | again, or if it did attempt to grow downward, its 
ought ever to be removed from the places where | efforts were too feeble to penetrate, even a mode- 
the seed came up, or be transplanted, except for | rately hard substratum: that tap roots growing so 
some particular purpose, such as the introduction | deep from small trees, must go much deeper from 
of new or desirable’ kinds, or the removal from | large trees, and steady and support them greatly 
places inconvenient or improper for them to grow | against storms, as well as to render the tree more 
in, to other places more desirable. The difference | healthy, by enabling it to sustain uninjured the 
in the time it will take to raise orchards to good | severest drought, particularly where orchards have 
bearing state, by the different modes of transplant- | been planted upon hillsides, and from the neces- 
ing, or by planting seed at once in thes orehard, | sary tillage of the earth, the surface will be wash- 
and grafting or budding on the young trees, is; ed and removed downhill, gradually leaving the 
perhaps much less than would be supposed, when | extended roots of the trees exposed near the sur- 
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face, to suffer greatly in dry seasons. I would 
not advise to plant trees on hillsides, but a great 
many people must plant them there, or not have 
them at all—neither would I advise to plant on 
perfect level land, upon which, or in which, the 
water would be retained, so as to sob the land, and 
injure the roots of the trees. 


CHARLES WOODSON. 


GRUBS OR BOTS IN HORSES—AND COLIC. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Prince Edward County, 


I am aware that the popular prevailing and 
almost universal opinion is, that bots or grubs in 
horses, frequently cause their death by eating 
Erroneous as I certainly 
think this opinion, | should abstain from contro- 
verting it, in consequence of the very numerous 
and respectable witnesses who have united in as- 
serting it to be a fact, that they have frequently 
seen the stomachs of horses perforated by the 

bs, to a perfect riddle, passing themselves, and 
etting out the contents of the stomach into the 
chest of the horse, were it not that I think it the 
duty of every man in society, to controvert what 
he verily believes to be injurious error, at the least, 
by giving his reasons for being ol!’ a different opin- 
ion. I have seen — horses opened that were 
thought to have been killed by grubs, and examined 
the intestines of several with very great care and 
attention. With the solitary exception of a single 
grub, I never saw one fastened upon any part of 
the intestines, except in a short canal or passage 
between the upper and lower stomach, * frequently 
lining the whole passage to overflowing, where 
they insert their heads into the membranous fleshy 
substance of the canal, which is much thicker 
than the coat of the stomach, forming cells like 
honey comb, but never passing through: nor does 
it appear that they ever let go their first hold, till 
they arrive at full maturity, and are ready to pass 
off, and be discharged with the excrement, unless 
they should be forcibly detached, which is some- 
times, but rarely, the case. Where a number of 
full grown grubs have detached themselves all 
nearly from one spot, leaving some smaller im- 
mature grubs scattered about, and not so deeply 
settled, they sometimes get rubbed off by the pas- 
sage of rough food, and sometimes, but very rarely, 
are found mingled with the food in the stomach, 
and by possibility may fasten again on some other 
part of the intestines. In the single instance no- 
ticed above, I saw a grub fastened on some part 
of the stomach, where he had made a pretty deep 
cell, but had not penetrated more than half'through, 
the stomach seeming to have swelled and thick- 
ened considerably at that point. 

Some years past I lost a valuable horse, that 
upon examination certainly died by hoving or 
bursting of the stomach, occasioned by being care- 
lessly starved, and then full fed with as many dry 
clean oats as he would eat. Upon opening him 
for examination, there were present three or four 
white men, and eight or ten grown negro men, 
who all with one accord, declared that the grubs 
had eaten his stomach to a perfect riddle, and let 





* fam not very certain, (relying on memory alone) 
of the precise location of the grubs. 





out a portion of the food and grubs into the chest; 
the white men were so fully satisfied that the grubs 
had eaten through the stomach, and killed the 
horse, that I could not prevail upon them to remain 
till I had examined farther to my satisfaction, 
which I did alone, and found that the holes which 
they thought had been eaten by grubs through 
the stomach, were occasioned by the swelling of 
the food in the stomach, which burst it open in 
that manner, the parts giving way and opening in 
a kind of net work, showing on slight examina- 
tion, the appearance of holes eaten through by 
grubs, and through the largest of which holes, a 
portion of the food, and some two or three grubs 
had passed out. I had before that seen like open- 
ings, not quite bursted through the stomach of a 
horse, that had no grubs in him, and was supposed 
to have died with colic. If it be the fact, that 
grubs do not destroy horses by eating through 
their stomachs, of which I am as certain as of 
any thing not positively known, it follows of course, 
that verysick horses in imminent danger of speedy 
death, need never be treated with any view to 
destroy or remove grubs, even if medicines were 
known of certain efficacy in their immediate re- 
moval or destruction; but experiments frequently 
tried, demonstrate the fact, that grubs cannot be 
killed by the administration of any medicine, that 
would not certainly kill the horse. I have im- 
mersed them for twenty-four hours in spirits of 
turpentine, ardent spirits, in camphorated spirits, 
in oil, and various other infusions, none of which 
destroyed life in grubs of any size, from small 
maggots to full growth,—which facts and opinions 
taken together, are sufficient to demonstrate the 
propriety of treating very sick horses, with the 
view to cure some other disease, which may most 
commonly be considered colic in some form, to 
cure which there is never any lack ‘of doctors, 
scarcely any two of whom agree in their use of 
the same remedies. Nevertheless, it will not be 
denied, that different remedies may be good in the 
same disease. The most generally successful 
practice which has fallen waler my observation, 
when horses have been very sick apparently with 
colic, is to drench them immediately with a quart 
or more of very strong soap suds, of old soap if to be 
had—the suds made quite thick and ropy, and to be 
given lukewarm; and soon as possible bleed freely, 
and throw up an injection of a strong decoction of 
tobacco, say two quarts, milk warm. ‘This relaxes 
the whole system, and should the horse recover, 
he should by all means be permitted to rest till his 
strength shall be certainly recruited. In case the 
horse swells, with indications of speedy death, the 
last remedy is to stab him with a trocar and canula, 
if to be had, or a knife four or five inches deep, in 
a right line exactly half way between the left hip 
bone and the lower end of the short-rib, turning 
the point of the instrument a little forward and off 
from the loin, in order to avoid striking the kidney 
and be certain to perforate the large intestine 
which presses against that part of the flank. Ifa 
knife is used for stabbing, it will be proper to have 
a tube of some kind, made smooth and inserted 
into the orifice as soon as the knife is withdrawn, 
in order to let out the wind, the free escape of 
which, is frequently prevented by the closing of 
the orifice in the flank, and by a change of position, 
bringing the orifice in the intestine to press against 
some other part, and thus prevent the escape of 
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air from the intestine: (Judge Peters’ remedy.) 
If a tube is used, such asa large reed or small 
elder, it is proper to fasten a strong string securely 
round the outer end, by which it should be held to 
prevent its slipping into the chest of the horse, 
which may be done by any other convenient 
means. A large quill cut half way through at the 





upper part of the barrel, and the lower end cut off 


makes a tube that will answer the purpose, to be 
held by the feather end. I have stabbed a number 
of horses with invariable success, and apparent! 
no injury. After a horse has been attacked wit 
colic, particularly if relaxing medicines have been 
used, and especially if the decoction of tobacco 
has been injected, he should be put into a dry 
house large enough for him to wallow without 
injury, and a plenty of soft dry litter should be 
spread on the floor. He should not be permitted 
to get wet or run out of nights for several days. 
{t is not improbable, I should think it certain, that 
grubs do great injury to horses, by impairing their 
general health, and increasing their liability to 
severe attacks of colic, &c.—wherefore if any 
means can safely be used to prevent their propa- 
gation or to expel them it might be well. Frequent 
rubbing the horse with a greasy cloth in nit season 
on the parts where the nits are fastened is strongly 
recommended, as well as scraping ofi' the nits, and 
killing the nit flies. A free use of dry pounded 
rosin two or three times a week, well mixed with 
the food, has been recommended by a person who 
kept horses in very fine order. 


CHARLES WOODSON. 


{The views above respecting bots, are sustained by 
the following article from one of the latest English 
publications on the diseases of horses.] 


BOTS IN HORSES. 


From the Farmer’s Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 


In the spring and early part of the summer, 
horses are much troubled by a grub or caterpillar, 
which crawls out of the anus, fastens itself’ under 
the tail, and seems to cause a great deal of itching 
or uneasiness. Grooms are sometimes alarmed at 
the appearance of these insects. ‘Their history 
is Curious, and will dispel every fear with regard 
tothem. We are indebted to Mr. Bracy Clark 
for almost all we know of the bot. 

A species of gad-fly the estrus equi, is in the 
latter part of the summer exceedingly busy about 
the horse. ‘They are observed to be darting with 
great rapidity towards the knees and sides of the 
animal. ‘The females are depositing their eggs on 
the hair, and which adhere to it by means of a 
glutinous fluid with which they are surrounded. 
In a few days the eggs are ready to be hatched, 
and the slightest application of warmth and mois- 
ture will liberate the little animals which they con- 
tain. The horse in licking himself touches the 
egg, it bursts, and a small worm escapes, which 
adheres to the tongue, and is conveyed with the 
food into the stomach; there it clings, by means of 
a hook on either side of its mouth, tothe cuticular 
portion of the stomach, and its hold is so firm and 
so obstinate, that it will be broken before it will be 
detached. It remains feeding there on the mucus 
of the stomach during the whole of the winter, 
and tothe end of the ensuing spring; when, hav- 





ing attained aconsiderable size, and being destined 
to undergo a certain transformation, it disengages 
itself from the cuticular coat, is carried into the 
villous portion of the stomach with the food, pass- 
es out of it with chyme, and is at length evacuated 
with the dung. 

The larva or maggot being thus thrown out 
seeks shelter in the ground, contracts in size, and 
becomes a chrysalis or grub; in which state it lies 
inactive for a few weeks, and then, bursting from 
its confinement, assumes the form of a ee The 
female, becoming impregnated, quickly deposites 
her eggs on those parts of the horse which he is 
most likely to lick, and so the species is perpetua- 
ted. 

There are several plain conclusions from this his- 
tory. The bots cannot, while they inhabit the 
stomach of the horse, give the animal any pain, 
tor they are fastened on the cuticular and insensi- 
ble coat. They cannot stimulate the stomach 
and increase its digestive power, for they are not 
on the digestive portion of the stomach. They 
cannot, by their roughness, assist the trituration 
or rubbing down of the food, for no such office is 
performed in that part of the stomach—the food 
is softened, not rubbed down. They cannot be 
injurious to the horse, for he enjoys the most per- 
fect health when the cuticular part of his stomach 
is filled with them, and their presence is not even 
suspected until they appear atthe anus. They 
cannot be removed by medicine, because they are 
not in that part of the stomach to which medicine 
is usually conveyed; and if they were, their mouths 
are too deeply buried in the mucus for any medi- 
cine, that can safely be administered, to affect 
them; and, last of all, in due course of time they 
detach themselves, and come away. Therefore, 
the wise man will leave then to themselves, or 
content himself with picking them off when they 
collect under the tail and annoy the animal. 





BLASTING ROCKS, 
From Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer. 


As many lives are yearly lost by the untimely 
explosion of the powder used for blasting rocks, 
humanity prompts us to give a process as we heard 
it described a few days since, by a person who had 
been injured in a mine where many accidents of 
the kind had happened which led them to try 
other methods of charging the rocks than those 
commonly practiced and which he said ended in 
the discovery of a safe and expeditious manner of 
blasting. As these accidents had uniformly hap- 
pened, in what he denominated the “tamping” or 
driving down the brick and other substance used 
in filling above the powder, they for an experi- 
ment, substituted plaster of Paris, which had been 
heated, as for preparing cement, which they 
mixed with water in the same manner, and poured 
the cement into the hole upon the powder, hav- 
ing first introduced the quill or fuze; the cement 
immediately set.or hardened when the blast was 
ready for firing. He said that he never knew a 
blast managed in this way to fail of doing well, 
and never knew an accident happen; that it was 
quicker done and was more economical in eve 
respect. If this should prove correct it should be 
generally introduced. 
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Thomas Leigh, Halifax. 


. Wilham B. Archer, Richmond. 
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GRADUATES OF THE UNIV-ERSITY OF VIRGI- | 
NIA. 


The tenth session of the University of Virginia | 


closed on the 19th July, when Degrees and Cer- | 
tificates were conferred on the following students, | 
who had been admitted by the Factlty to these 
honors in the several schools atid classes men- 
tioned below. The names are placed in alpha- 
betical order. 


SCHOOL DF ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 
In Eatin Language and Literature. 


Septimus D, Cabaniss, Demopolis, Alabama. 
Tully R. Cornick, Princess Ann. 

Benjamin J. Dameille, Albemarle. 

Jacob D. Dudley, Richmond. 

William T. Early, Orange. 

John M. Forbes, Falmouth. 

John M. Gardner, Washington city. 

John B. Lynch, Tennessee. 

Augustine S. Magill, Winchester. 

Thomas L. Patterson, University of Virginia. 
David H. Tucker, Jefferson. 


In the whole Schoolof Ancient Languages, (includ- 
ing Latin and Greek Languages and Lite- 
rature. ) 


Thomas T. Bouldin, Charlotte. 
Peter Carr, Albemarle. 
Archibald Cary, Fluvanna. 
Frederick W. Coleman, Caroline. 
Beverly Jones, Mecklenburg. 


John A. Meredith, New Kent. 
Charles D. Morris, Caroline... 
Charles H. Randolph, Richmond. 
Edmund Ruffin, Prince George. 
Francis 8. Sampson, Goochland. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
In French Language and Literature. 


Peter Carr, Albemarle. 

Archibald Cary, Fluvanna. 

James H. Davis, University of Virginia. 
Nathaniel Harrison, Amelia. 

Augustine S. Magill, Winchester. 
Robert Patterson, University of Virginia. 


John C. Burrus, Huntsville, Alabama. 
John H. Christian, Henrico. 

Frederick W. Coleman, Caroline. 
Benjamin J. Darneitte, Albemarle. 


_Jacob D. Dudley, Richmond, 


John M. Forbes, Falmouth. 

Washington Van Hamm, Zanesville, Ohio. 
John W. Harris, Nelson. 

Walter D. Leake, Goochland. 

Andrew R. McKee, Charlottesville. 

George G. Minor, Albemarle. 

William W. Minor, Albemarle. 

George L. Nicholson, Middlesex. 

Moses M. Pailen, Richmond. 

Micajah Pickett, Meadville, Mississipri. 
Zebulon M. Pike Powers, King and Queen. 
John W. Stevenson, Richmond. 

David H. Tucker, Jefferson. 

William 8. Triplett, Richmond. 

| Overton D. Watson, Albemarle. 

John T. Winn, Adams county, Mississippi. 
John S. Woods, Albemarle. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY AND MAT. MEDICA. 
En Chemistry. 
Alexander L. Beard, Loudoun, 


Thomas T. Bouldin, Charlotte. 
John_H. Cochran, Loudoun. 


| Robert J. Davis, Lynchburg. 


John G. Fulton, Augusta. 

John W. Harris; Nelson. 

Richard J. Harrison, Sussex. 
Augustine 8S. Magill, Winchester. 
John A. Meredith, New Kent. 
William W. Minor, Albemarle. 
Charles Minor, Louisa. 

Zebulon M. Pike Powers, King and Queen. 
Charles H. Randolph, Richmond. — ~ 
Edmund Ruffin, Prince George. 
John R. Woods, Albemarle. 

John B. Young, Henrico. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
With title of “Doctor of Medicine.” 


William A. Baynham, Essex. 
Alexander L. Beard, Loudoun. 
David N. Bliss, Connecticut. 
Thomas J. Pretlow, Southampton. 





John W. Stevenson, Richmond. 
Thomas B. Washington, Jeflerson. 
Thomas L. Patterson, University of Virginia. 


In Spanish and French Languages and Lite- 
rature. — 


James H. Davis, University of Virginia. 


Edwin H. Smith, Richmond. . 
Jacob Alonzo Smith, Henrico, 
Thomas Withers, Dinwiddie, 


The following Students received Certificates of 
Proficiency in Medical Jurisprudence: 


James H. Davis, University of Vitginia. 





Fayette Robinson, Richmond. 


: ° 
In Italian Language and Literature. 


| 


Augustine 8. Magill, Winchester. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS, 


J. B. Lynch, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Willim Frazier, Augusta. 

Hudson 8S. Garland, Nelson. 

George P. Holeman, Fluvanna. 
Archibald T. E. Robertson, Richmond. 
John W. Stevenson, Richmond. 
Nathaniel A. Venable, Prince Edward. 


SCHOOL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 





Andrew R. McKee, Charlottesville. 
George G. Minor, Albemarle. 

Francis S. Sampson, Goochland. | 
Robert W. Tomlin, Hanover. | 


SCHOOL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
William B. Archer, Richmond. | 
Thomas T. Bouldin, Charlotte. 


| Archibald Cary, Fluvanna. 
Frederick W. Coleman, Caroline. 


James H. Davis, University of Virginia. 
Washington Van Hamm, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Thomas T. Land, Rankin, Mississippi. 
John B. Lynch, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Augustine S. Magill, Winchester. 


| John A. Meredith, New Kent. 
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Charles Minor, Louisa. 

Moses M. Pallen, Richmond: 

Thomas L. Preston, Washington county. 
Charles Randolph, Richmond. 

Edmund Ruffin, Prince George. 

Frances S. Sampson, Goochland. 


The following Students received Certificates 
Proficiency, in Political Economy: 


John H. Christian, Henrico. 

James H. Davis, University of Virginia. 
John W. Sievenson, Richmond. 
Thomas B. Washington, Jeflerson. 


| 


of 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Wm. H. Brockenbrough, University of Virginia. 
James L. Carr, Albemarle. 

William Frazier, Augusta. 

Burwell G. Garth, Albemarle. 

William Martin, Henry. 

John B. Minor, Louisa. 
William M. Randolph, Powhatan. | 
McClurg Wickham, Richmond. | 
John B. Young, Henrico. 





The following gentlemen have attained the De- 
gree of Master of Arts of the University of Vir- 
ginia—the highest honor which the institution can 
confer—and that requires the Student to have 

reviously graduated in the Schools of Ancient 
anguages, Modern Languages, Mathematics, 


losophy. 


John H. Cochran, Loudoun. — . 

James H. Davis, University of Virginia. 
John A. Meredith, New Kent. 

Charles Minor; Louisa. 

Charies H. Randolph Richmond. 
Edmund Ruffin, Prince George. 

John B. Young, Henrico. 


ESTIMATES OF THE EXPENSES AND PROFITS 
OF REARING SLAVES. 


[Written in 1832.] 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


| amine for ourselves what 1s the true amount and 
_ value of the pecuniary interest of each slave hol- 
der, and properly estimate the worth of what we 
are contending for. 
‘the aggregate of all the -individual interests—and 


The general interest 1s only 


to arrive at the truth respecting both, a little arith- 
metic will aid us more than volumés of declama- 
tion. Task the attention and assistance of those 


| who are like myself interested in this kind of. pro- 
| perty, in the attempt I shall make to estimate the 


cost of rearing slaves, and the market value thence 
derived. I shalt endeavor to avoid all the other 
considerations, important as they are, that press 
upon this subject—and without meddling with po- 
litics, or morals, mine will be the more:humble ob- 
ject to ascertain how far the private individual in- 
terests of farmers are concerned—and by the same 
mode, and on similar grounds, as the profit or loss 
of rearing live-stock of any kind would be esti- 
mated. ‘The consideration of slave. holding as a 
matter of agricultural finance, is presenting the 
subject in a form that may be disgusting to — 

and repulsive to all. Nevertheless, it is the only 

correct mode for establishing the truths I seek, or 

of erecting a sure and solid foundation for the dis- 

cussion of the general question. 

The rearing of slaves in Lower Virginia has so 
generally been considered a source of profit to 
their owners that it->has scarcely been questioned 
or doubted. But I have never knaqwn any proof 
of the fact exhibited, nor even sought for. A few 
female slaves, in the course of twenty-five or thir- 
ty years, will often yield an increase of eight or 
ten times their number, and as great a multiplica- 
tion of their own first value—and the great aug- 
mentation of capital.in such cases, is taken as-sul+ 
ficient evidence that great profit has been thence 
obtained. Yet nothing is more fallacious than de- 
ductions so made. An: estimate of profit or loss 
might however be obtained, with sufficient accu- 
racy, by using the following data; Ist. ‘The cost 
in purchase money, or the value of the mother, 
and the annual cost of maintenance of herself’ and 
children, for a certain length of time. 2nd. The 
market value of the slaves at the end of that.time 
—and 3d. The average probability of the continu- 





The great question of the effects of slave hold- 


ance of’ life during the same time. 
-Money may be lent on good security for 6 per 





ing on the prosperity of the people of Virginia, 
has lately occupied the attention of every citizen: 
butlong as the subject has been debated, and nume- 
rous and oft repeated as were the arguments and 
estimates presented, still the existence of slavery 
was considered only as to its-effects on the welfare 
of the community, and not on private and individ- 
ual interests. A party question was raised—and 
whether it was treated in its political, moral, or re- 
ligious bearings, partizan feelings entered into, 
and governed both sides of the discussion.. Nei- 
ther truth nor reason can be expected on any sub- 
ject, from arguments and debates so influenced. 
No one more than myself condemns the manner 
in which the debate on this subject was raised and 
conducted in the Legislature of Virginia: and as 
an owner of slaves, (and one whose income is de- 
rived almost entirely from their labor,) I assert an 
unquestionable right to my property, and protest 
against every attempt. to deprive me of it without 
my consent. But at the same time, it may be 


both proper and expedient, that we who hold this 
property, and contend for these rights, should ex- 


cent. interest. If a man vests.his money in trade, 
of in building houses for rent, and thereby obtains 
10 per cent. only 4 per cent. is the amount of his - 
profit for the risk and trouble attending his invest- 
ment, as the remainder was the fair value of his 
money. If the whole average annual returns 
from liis new business amounted to no more than 
6 per cent. there would be no profit whatever, and 
no man knowingly would vest his money so use- 
lessly, if there was in this business more trouble 
or risk, than in making ordinary lodins. 

The net hire of a slave shows what is the value 
of his labor to his employer, and to his. owner. 
The price for which he would sell shows what 
amount of capital is so vested. Ifthe demand for 
the labor of dives was limited to one district, the 
prices of hire and of sale would always beat a fair 
proportion tg each other. But the — of hire — 
marks the value of labor here, while the selling 
price is fixed by the demand of Alabama or Lou- 
isiana—and therefore the two = be quite dispro- 
| wry ew, and the selling price being now regu- 
| lated by the far greater demand, must of necessity 
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reatly exceed the hire, which is founded on the 
les demand for labor at home. 

From these plain and indisputable premises, it 
will follow necessarily, that a monied capital vest- 
ed in slaves, and those slaves hired out, can yield 
no profit whatever. It is true that no man ever 
thought of so using his money: but that does not 
affect the result of the argument. If it would be 
unprofitable to make such an investment of money, 
it is equally unprofitable to keep it so vested, as is 
done in thousands of cases. Nor is the truth of 
the principle effected by the owner’s retaining the 
slaves in his own employment, instead of’ hiring 
them to others. He may thereby insure their be- 
ing treated more humanely, but will not obtain 
much more profit, for it is certain that those who 
hire slaves, on the average pay more than a fair 
price. It should be observed that [allude altogether 
to slaves employed either in field labor, or other- 
wise on our farms. ‘The value attached to partic- 
ular slaves for their moral or mental qualities, or 
as domestic servants, has nothing to do with the 
question. 

[ will now proceed from general to particular es- 
timates. The first presented will be a case of the 
simplest kind, viz: a female slave without children, 
and whose value and services are not affected by 
child-bearing. On this supposition a young wo- 
man of eighteen or twenty years, would sell for 
$300, and would bring the unusual high annual 
hire of $18, or the bare interest on the purchase 
money. At these rates, it would require that her 
lite should be not only without infirmity, without 
disease, (or the cost of it, in physician’s bills, ) but 
also without end, to yield the common profit of ca- 
pital to her owner. It requires no farther detail to 
show that holding such property must be attended 
with certain loss. But for the purpose of aiding 
other estimates, let this be considered in another 
point of view. Suppose the average life of this 
woman, fit for labor and free from infirmity, to be 
twenty years; or to continue to thirty-eight or for- 
ty years of age. This must be ample allowance, 
as her expensive old age is a fair deduction from a 
longer continuance of her more profitable years. 
Then to avoid bringing loss to the owner, her an- 
nual hire, clear of all expenses, should not only 
pay the interest on $300, but also as much more 
as would suffice to repay that amount of capital, 
by annual payments for twenty years. ‘The sum 
necessary for both these purposes, (estimated by 
the rules for fixing the value of annuities,) would 
be about $26 50—which if received in annual net 
hire, would reimburse the owner, but not leave a 
cent of profit. But according to the foregoing sup- 
position, the annual hire would fall short of’ that 
sum by $8 50: and that loss for twenty successive 
years, would be equal to 897 40 deducted from 
the first value of the slave, or nearly one-third of 
the capital so vested. 

Let us next suppose the far more common case 
that the female slave at the age of eighteen or 
twenty begins to bring children, and for the twen- 
ty years that the chance for a lite of labor was sup- 
posed to continue, is not twelve months together 
free from pregnancy, or the nursing of an infant. 
In such a case, or even in any approaching to it, 
it will be readily admitted that the labor of the 
mother will not be worth more than her own main- 





hire is lost, the whole value of the slave is com- 
pletely sunk. But it is supposed that this loss is 
more than compensated by the value of her chil- 
dren. ‘To test the truth of that opinion will be 
the object of the next estimate. 

The cost of maintaining a negro child from its 
birth to ten years of age, in food, clothing, nurs- 
ing, medical attendance, &c. cannot be less than 
$14 a year—and that age is as early as the labor 
of the child can begin to pay for its support. ‘The 
sum of $14 paid annually for ten years, is worth 
at the end of that time, $184 52—and that amount 
must be exceeded by the value of the child, to 
give any profit for its rearing. Few children of 
that age will sell for so much—and taking a gene- 
ral average of sex and value, $170 may be as- 
sumed as a full price, which would make a loss of 
$14 52 on the investment; even if the child lived 
so long. But there is an equal chance that the 
child may die before ten years old, which of 
course would cause a total loss of the previous ex- 
penditure. The insurance against so probable a 
casualty, is a fair deduction from the value that 
may accrue—and that insurance would probably 
take off one-fourth of the value of the slave—and 
make altogether an average loss of $56 on each 
child born. 

‘Fhe assumption that it is an equal chance that 
a child will die before the age of ten years, rests 
on a comparison of the tables of the probabilities 
of life, prepared by Dr. Halley from the bills of 
mortality of Breslaw, and those of London and 
Northumberland, by Dr. Price. According to 
these Tables ) | 
At Breslaw, from 1000 births, 661 lived 10 years. 

London, 28452 “ 41582 * a 

Northampton, 11550 “ 65675 ‘“ “ 


The average of which shows less than one-half 
surviving to the age of ten years. 

Thus, unless the foregoing estimates are very 
inaccurate, it is manifest that there is certain loss, 
instead of profit, to be met with in rearing slaves, 
or in owning females of any kind, whose value 
depends only on their physical qualities. It was 
not my purpose to extend the inquiry to the cost 
and profit of owning male slaves fit for labor. But 
even as to these, a comparison of selling prices 
with the net amount of hires, for the probable du- 
ration of a life of a labor, will show that the pro- 
fits of ownership are commonly and greatly over- 
rated. 


The foregoing estimates and deductions were 
written in the early part of 1832, and I have chosen 
to present them without alteration, although the 
prices of slaves have greatly varied, and more 
than once, since that time. Such temporary altera- 
tions of market prices, in no manner aflect the 
truth of my plan of estimating value—except that 
such fluctuations are, in the general, injurious to 
the interest of those who hold the property; and 
can be beneficial only to those who speculate on 
the chances of the rise and fall of prices. ‘The 
prices stated above both for hire and sales o% 
slaves are believed to be as high as a fair average 
would indicate—and as high as can be expected 
of any future average, whether of ten, twenty, or 
filly years. These explanatory remarks are per- 


tenance, and consequently that she would bring in | haps superfluous—but they are offered to prevent 
nothing as hire: and it is equally clear, that if all | having hereafter to meet the ready objection, that 
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my statement of prices was incorrect. If the ge- 
neral fairness and correctness of the estimate 
should be objected to, or the deductions from these 
premises (if their correctness is admitted,) be de- 
nied, I shall be ready and willing to maintain my 

ositions, and pursue the investigation of the sub- 
ject—still however considered as one merely of 
domestic and national economy. 


A SLAVE HOLDER. 





EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





SEASONS AND CROPS—THE FENCE LAW-——EF- 
FECTS OF MARL--MAGADABA BEAN AND 
PARTRIDGE PEA—QUERIES ON HOGS AND 
PIGGERIES. 


Charles City, July 3d, 1834. 


If I was a good pensman I should like to tell 
you something about the Coggins Point marl, and 
what it is doing. I have seventy-four or five 
thousand corn hills marled. In my field at this 
time the corn is from hip to waist high. ‘The 
marl was spread this spring after the land was 
fallowed. The corn along side of that marled is 
from ankle to half leg and knee high. I have 
thirty thousand corn hills that have been limed. 
The corn on that is about knee high. This is the 
second crop of corn I have had on it since I have 
rented the land. So far as I have been able to 
judge between the two, I prefer the marl. 


Camden, S. C. July 16. 


We are full of rail roads. ‘The Charleston peo- 
ple want Camden to join Columbia in a road to 
the junction of the North and South Edisto. The 
Sumter folks want Camden to join in a road to the 
Santee, and thence to Charleston. For the bene- 
fit of the mail the former must be eventually laid 
down; but the importance of having a great road 
from North Carolina on the right bank of the Pee 
Dee should give that a preference. However, 
nous verrons. 


Buckingham C. H. July 25, 1834. 


The wheat is uncommonly fine in quality, 
though short in quantity. Crops of corn never 
more promising, at this season of the year. We 
have had abundant rains, without having any 
etorms to do injury in this neighborhood. 


Newbern, N. C. July 22. 


I left Florida the middle of June. At that time 
erops were promising but suffering from drought. 
I infer from subsequent information that the 
drought did not contiriue long enough to do much 
injury. Late reports from Alabama speak favora- 
bly of the growing crop, and it is now probable 
that the crop of cotton will be large. I shall look 
With some anxiety for the effect of this on prices. 
At this place the rains, for ten days past, have 
been excessive, and the injury in the immediate 
neighborhood is probably considerable. I do not 
know how far these rains have extended. 

The “Magadaba Bean” of one of your early 
correspondents, I suppose to be the 4eschynomene 
hispida of botanists, which however naturally pre- 
fers a sandy, but moist soil. It is sometimes de- 


hominated “False sensitive plant.” The partridge 
pea is the Cassia chamaecrista of botanists, and is 





x ° 
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not a vine, as one of your late correspondents seems 
to suppose.* The amphicarpa monrica, a sort of 
wild pea, is @ vine running over small shrubs. 

Is the common mode of rearing hogs in the 
Southern States an economical one? I mean that 
of suffering them to range at large, and calling 
them ap once a day to receive a small allowance 
of corn? 

Could you not procure from some experienced 
person at the North the best mode of constructing 
and managing a piggery? There is a valuable 
ew England in one of the vo- 
lumes of the American Farmer. Some one has 
lately mentioned to me an account of a remarka- 
ble one contained in Mr. Poinsett’s Notes on 
Mexico. 


Camden, S. C. July 26. 
The crop of corn and cotton in the Southern 


and Western States will be overwhelming. We 
have had plenty of rain and no freshets. 
Caroline, July 28. 


The prejudices which most of our old farmers 
entertained against marl are rapidly vanishing, and 
ere long, I hope to see our beautiful district of 
country, still more beautiful from its eflects. My 
nearest neighbor Mr. J. H. B , marled very 
heavily an acre of land last fall, and seeded it in 
wheat and clover. The wheat was improved by 
its application, and the clover is now so much bet- 
ter than that adjacent, that the eye detects it ata 
considerable distance. 

[ marled two acres in the spring, and seeded 
them in oats and grass seeds. I put about two 
hundred and filty tumbril cart loads on this lot. 
The marl used was principally taken from the sur- 
face of one of my marl banks. There was no 
shell in it, but the impressions of many—and every 
lump was interspersed with selenite—pure gyp- 
sum. The lot produced me one hundred and se- 
venty-five bushels of clean oats, heaping mea- 
sure. ‘This seems to me to be a good product. 
The rains in the spring had beaten down these 
oats frequently—and when cut, grass blades were 
used, in consequence of their tangled condition. 
But for these drawbacks it is probable the product 
would have been two hundred bushels. As your 
writings on the subject had first directed our atten- 
tion to the effects of marl, I thought that you 
would not deem me impertinent to communicate 
the above facts to you. 








[* Our two correspondents certainly mean different 
plants under the same name. The partridge pea so 
well known in Lower Virginia is the same described 
(in the former communication from Cambridge, Md.) 
as a vine which climbs upon, bears down, and thereby 
destroys growing wheat. It is a slender vine, bearing 
purple blossoms, and round dark gray seeds (about the 
diameter of grains of wheat,) in a cylindrical black 
pod, which bursts and scatters its seeds soon after ri- 
pening. Like all other plants of the pea and clover 
tribe the growing of the partridge pea is promoted in a 
peculiar degree by the use of marl and other calcareous 
manures—and it may be presumed also by the use of 





gypsum, where that manure will act on any thing.] 
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Gloucester, Mug. 1st, 1834. | private correspondence,” have been obtained—and for 


I am pleased to find that the farmers of Virgi- 
nia, are becoming sensible of the exceeding griev- 
ance which thé existing law of enclosures imposes 
onthem. It would ‘be a relief to the farmers of. 
this state nearly equivalent in value to their annu- 
al tax, if all were compelled to enclose their own 
hogs. The burthen would be vastly relieved if 
we could with any security make our outer fences 
of post and rail, or any material sufficient to de- 
fend. us from our neighbor’s large stock. As itis, 
I know no respectable farmer who would not be 
glad to pasture his poor neighbor’s few cows, if he 
could thereby be secured from general depredation. 
All timber is becoming very scarce and expensive 
in the lower part of Gloucester county, and this is 
a matter to which we must be soon compelled to 
call the attention of our legislators. 


IRON WAGON WHEELS. 
We saw a wagon in Court street this forenoon, 


which, from the novel construction of the wheels, | 


excited considerable curiosity in the’ passers-by. 
They were made entirely of iron—the outer part 
of the wheel ‘was formed from a single piece of 
iron about an inch and a half square—the spokes | 
were round, and five-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter. ‘The naves were constructed in anew and 
ingenious. manner, by which the friction is much 
diminished; and the whole appearance of' the 
wheels conveyed the idea of usefulness, neatness, 
and simplicity.: 


their insertion, we only are responsible. 

The ambiguity of which we complain causes another 
doubt as to communications of a mixed character—that 
is, whether we are authorised to use the writer’s pro- 
per signature, as he has given it—or should omit it, 
because the publication may not have been intended. 
If the former course is taken, and the writer’s intention 
is mistaken, we are liable. to be censured for using 
names without permission—and if the name is omitted, 
from a mistaken fear of that charge, it may be consi- 
dered asa want of proper respect for the writer. Qur 
correspondents will see the existing difficulty, and we 
hope, will relieve us trom it in future. 

We are always. glad to be allowed to publish the 
proper signature of every one who writes on practical 
agriculture, or who offers any statements of facts. Ne- 
vertheless, no name will ever be so used, intentionally, 
without the writer’s consent: and therefore our corres- 
_pondenis need not fear giving their names to the edi- 
tor, (which is always desirable, though not insisted on) 
even when they wish them withheld from the public. 
The affixing any fictitious signature to a communica- 
tion, will always be considered as a prohibition of the 
use of the writer’s name. 

These requisitions may be thought idle, and the in- 
conveniences complained ‘of as of no account. But 
the evil to us is not only considerable, but is inereas- 
ing. Some of our correspondents may already have 











On inquiry, we learned that these wheels were 
calculated to sustain a weight of a ton and a_ half’ 
—and that wheels of the ordinary construction, to | 
sustain‘so great a weight, would weigh about the | 
same as these newly invented wheeis. The ex- 
pense also, we were informed, will not vary ma- 
terially from those in common use. ‘They: were 
manufactured by Mr. Hale, of South Boston; and 


we believe this is the first attempt of the kind to! 


manufacture all the parts of the wheel of iron. 
The advantages to be derived from this invention | 
are neatness, safety, and durability —Bost. paper. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBRRS. 


We often receive communications of such ambigu- 
ous form as not to be sure whether they are designed 


for publication as they appear, or are private—or even | 


in part confidential. To decide in such cases is incur- 
ring more responsibility than is our fair share. We 
have always endeavored to comply with what we 
presumed were the correspondent’s wishes—but. it 
is not likely that these guesses have been always cor- 
rectly made. [tis desirable that every article intend- 
ed for publication without alteration, or with no more 
change of form than the editor may require, should be 
headed “For the Farmers’ Register,”’ or that object 
expressed:in any otlrer manner the writer may prefer. 
If any passage is intended as private and confidential, 
let it be marked “private,” and the writer’s wishes 
cannot be mistaken, and will be always respected. 
Every other letter having neither of these characters 
marked, will be considered as private, but from which 


we niay be permitted as heretofore, to extract for pub- | 


lication any passages that we deem of interest to the 
public. It is in this manner that our “Extracts of 


| - 


seen proofs (if indeed we have mistaken their inten- 
tions,) of the necessity of some regulation in_ this 
matter. , 


The proposed Cheap Edition of the Farmers’ Register 
| has received so little support, that the publication is 
necessarily abandoned. If this result has been a dis- 
appointment to our expectation of sending, the Far- 
mers’ Register to a new and numerous class of readers, 
it has also decisively proved the general preference for 
the present form of otir publication, and that few would 
feel compensated by a diminution of price, for the in- 


ferior quality and more perishable form of the Cheap 
Edition as proposed. 


The following communications have been received: 
'*On the true principles of profitable husbandry”— 
“Thoughts om rearing, frit trees’”—Remarks on the 
Woodson and Cunningham Grapes’—Insects and 
their destroyers’—On the fence law’”—Colic in 
_ horses” —*On water furrowing hill-sides””—*On Lobe- 
lia Inflata”—**Account of Emmons’ horse power ma- 
chinery”—“Ashes on farm yard litter”—*Petition for 
4 change in the law respecting inclosures”—*Black 
peas following wheat”—*Proceedings of an agricultu- 
ral meeting in King William”—“The prevailing habits 
and opinions which oppose the prosperity of agricul- 
ture.” 
—a....GCtr_ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO No. 4, OF FARMERS REGISTER. 





After the last sheet of No. 4 was ready for the press, 
we received some of the latest Nos. of our British ag- 
ricultural periodicals; and being unwilling to withhold 
their contents entirely from our readers until October, 
these supplementary pages are added with that view, 
and also to lessen the accumulation of matter on hand 
for publication. 


[As the want of space will not permit at this time 
the insertion of all the reports which form the article 
commenced below, it is proper to state that the results 
concur in proving that it is unprofitable to fatten cattle 
on steamed food, instead of similar food in a raw state 
—and that the steamed food is profitable to be used for 
hogs, though less so than has been supposed. 

The experiments deserve attention not only for the 
subject, and the results, but also on account of the 
very particular and accurate manner in which all the 
processes were conducted, and the full and clear re- 
ports exhibited. This is the proper manner in which 
experiments should be made, and their progress and 
results noted and reported: and a few such on any one 
contested point in agriculture, conducted by different 
persons, and in different modes, will go farther to 
reach valuable truths, than volumes of mere specula- 
tion and opinion, or of arguments founded on such un- 
stable foundations. Nor does the difference of results 
in different experiments impair their value, provided 
every circumstance affecting them was observed and 
reported. In no complicated experiment, of conside- 
rable duration, can the farmer foresee or regulate every 
circumstance necessary to his object: and the omission 
of observing some one such unsought for and unex- 
pected agent, may make the report false, and the 
whole experiment worse than worthless. But when 
all such circumstances are fully and truly stated, they 
often lead to truths, which though different from, may 
be as valuable as those that the experimenter was seek- 
ing. 

The usefulness of the Highland Society of Scotland 
to agriculture, and to the general prosperity of their 
country, may be inferred from this small sample of the 
manner in which their patriotic efforts are directed— 
and we respectfully recommend the example to the 
different agricultural societic+ already formed, or now 
forming in Virginia. The same general faults, (though 
in different degrees, have been exhibited by all that 
have existed, and will be, we fear, by all now coming 
into existence. They are societies for talking instead 
of working—for speech-making upon thingsin general, 
instead of for making accurate experiments, and re- 
porting statements of facts, for the improvement of ag- 
ricultural practice. If the duties required of the mem- 

bers of agricultural societies were merely to make and 
report experiments in a proper manner, (though cer- 
tainly there is no reason why their labors should be 
confined within these limits,) the value of their trans- 
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actions would be great indeed. By every report, or 
memorandum, something would be added to the a- 
mount of established truths: and by a proper bond of 
union between all, each society would be benefited 
not only by the labors of its own members, but as 
much by those of all others. Let each member be re- 
quired to do something, and the labors of all would be 
immense, both in quantity and value. But if one hun- 
dred societies were now formed, to go through the old 
round of constitution-making and speech-making, they 
would do no good, even if they did not produce injury 
to their cause, as is generally the result of all misdi- 
rected efforts. There is nothing we are more anxious 
to see than the intellect and strength of the agricultu- 
ral interest of Virginia arrayed in properly constituted 
agricultural societies: and there is no public measure 
that we have less faith in, as a means of promoting ag- 
ricultural improvement, than societies organized and 
conducted as they generally have been.] 


REPORTS ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTA- 
GES OF FEEDING LIVESTOCK ON RAW ORON 
PREPARED FOOD. 

From the Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society 

of Scotland. 

[In 1833, the Society, considering the impor- 
tance of determining the comparative advan- 
tages of feeding live-stock on raw or on prepared 
food, offered a piece of plate of Thirty Sovereigns 
value, for the best report, founded onactual ex- 
periment, made for that purpose, on a number of 
oxen or heilers, not fewer than six, the animals to 
be of the same breed, age and sex, and the term 
of feeding not less than three months. At the 
same time, a premium of ‘Ten Sovereigns was of- 
fered for a report on the feeding of ten or more 
swine of the same age and breed. Five reports 
were received. ‘The premium for horned cattle 
was adjudged to Mr. Walker, Ferrygate, Had- 
dington, and that for swine to Mr. Boswell of Bal- 
muto. Extracts of the other reports, to the au- 
thors of which the thanks of the Society were 
voted, are also given.] 


Report of an Experiment on the Feeding of Six 
Fleifers and Four Oxen. 

By Mr. Robert WALKER, Ferrygate, Haddington. 

Here, ample barn-yards still are stored 

With relics of last autumn’s hoard, 

And firstlings of this year. 

On the 20th day of February 1833, we put up 
to feed six two-years-old heifers, bred by our- 
selves, got by a thorough bred short-horned bull, 
out of common country cows, and as nearly equal 
as could be selected from a large lot, both in point 
of weight and feeding qualities. At the same 
time, we also put up four two-year-old stots, part 
ofa lot purchased at Dalkeith October Fair trom 
Mr. James Haliburton, cattle-dealer, at Hawick. 

From the circumstance of both lots having 
been, some time previous to 20th February, on 
full keep,—the heifers on common white glope 
turnips, with an allowance of 8 lbs. of bruised 
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beans each beast i day, the stots on good pur- 
ple-topped Swedish turnips, and the same quan- 
tity of bruised beans per day,—we were enabled 
to make a better selection than we could have 
done from any lot of lean cattle, because they had 
then fully begun to display their feeding qualities. 
Both lots previous to 20th February were kept 
amongst others in the open court-yard with sufli- 
cient sheding. 

On being put up preparatory to thisexperiment, 
the heifers were divided into two lots of three each, 
as nearly equal as possible, both in point of weight 
and apparent feeding qualities, and put into an 
open court-yard wiht sheds, which had peen di- 
vided with a railing for the purpose of keeping 
them separate, and lots were cast to determine 
which three were to be put on raw, and which 
three on the steamed food. 

The same preparatory process was followed 
with the stots, equally divided, two and two in 
each lot,—only with this difference, that the stots 
were kept entirely under cover of the sheds, but 
loose, and having abundance of room to walk 
about, with plenty of light and air. 

The heifers were allowed as many purple-top- 
ped Swedish turnips topped, rooted, properly clean- 
ed, and cut into pieces, so that they could get them 
into their mouths, as they could consume, with 3 
lbs. of bruised beans, and 20 lbs. of potatoes each 
beast per day, in addition to the turnips, with half 
a stone of straw each. 

The stots were allowed as many of the same sort 
of turnipsas they could eat, with 44 Ibs. bruised 
beans, and 30 lbs. of potatoes each beast per day, 
with half a stone of straw each. That is to say, 
the food of the stots and heifers was the same only 
with this difference, that the stots were allowed 14 
Ibs. beans and 10 Ibs. potatoes more perbeast than 
the heifers, each day. 

The mode of preparing the food was steaming, 
by placing a tub, with holes in the bottom, above 
a common furnace pot or copper, used for making 
the harvest porridge. The tub was drawn off and 
on the top of the pot bya block and tackle, attach- 
ed to a sort of crane for shifting the tub into the 
position when wanted. The tub used for prepar- 
ing the food of the three heifers, was in diameter 
at top 3 feet 1} inches, at bottom 2 feet 104 inches, 
in depth 1 foot 8 inches. The tub was filled as full 
as it would hold in the first place with turnips, 
which required from five to seven hours to steam; 
—the potatoes were put in on the top of’ the turn- 
ips, about an hour or three-quarters of an hour be- 
ore being taken off, when the turnips had fallen so 
much down or lost bulk sufficient to admit them,— 
the beans were put in last, from twenty to thirty 
minutes before being taken off,—and all three 
when taken off were thrown into other tubs with a 
shovel, and well mixed. 

The food for the stots was prepared exactly in 
the same manner but ina separated tub, at an 
adjoining farm. The size of this tub was less than 
the other, being in diameter at top 2 feet 7} inches, 
at bottom 2 feet 4 inches, and in depth I foot 74 
inches. ‘The food in both cases was given to the 
cattle in wooden stalls or troughs, always properly 
cleaned once each day. 

Both lots, the cattle on steamed as well as raw 
food, were fed three times per day,—at day-break, 
at noon, and lastly an hour before sunset. 

The bruised beans were given to the lots on raw 





food at noon, the potatoes one-half in the morning 
and the other half at noon. 

In both cases, the greatest attention was paid to 

ive both those on raw and those on steamed 
food as much as they could eat, but no more, so 
that their food might a as nearly as possible eaten 
up at the times of refeeding, this being, in the 
opinion of the reporter, always a prime considera- 
tion in every case of feeding, so that the stalls may 
be always kept clean, and regularly cleared of the 
refuse. 

A table is annexed of the live-weight of the 
cattle at the beginning of the experiment, the 
weight at the expiry of every month, and the pro- 
gressive monthly improvement, with the total im- 
provement in weight during three months; and 
lastly, their live-weight, when sent away to be 
slaughtered,—with a comparative statement of 
their live and dead weights. 

The apparatus for weighing the cattle is simply 
a common steelyard, such as is used at the toll-bars 
in the county of Edinburgh for weighing carts. 
The cattle stand on a flat hoard, which is covered 
with a little chaff or straw, to prevent the treading 
of their feet making a noise to frighten them—the 
board being laid upon blocks of wood, which are 
put into the frames where the cart-wheels stand, in 
weighing carts, and elevated just sufficiently high 
to make the board swim clear of the frame-work of 
the steelyard. The cattle walk on to the board, 
which is surrounded on three sides with hurdles or 
gates, to keep them steady on it during the time 
they are weighing, the servants standing behind 
at the open end where the cattle enter. With this 
very simple apparatus, one might engage to 
weigh ten cattle in as many minutes—the cattle 
in general going as easily off and on the steelyard 
as moving a little backwards and forwards on plain 
ground. 

We very soon discovered that the cattle on the 
steamed food consumed considerably more turnips 
than those on the raw food, having laid down for 
the three heifers on raw food two cart-loads, con- 
taining together 25 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. of turnips, and 
at the same time the like quantity for the three 
heifers on steamed food; but at the end of four 
days, very few turnips were left to put into the 
steam-tub, while apparently little more than the 
half of those laid down for the raw food was con- 
sumed. We then added another load of 12 cwt. 
2 qrs. of turnips to the steam, and at the end of 
seven days, the three heifers on the raw-food had 
consumed the quantity laid down for them, while 
the three on steamed-food had consumed the same 
quantity, and very nearly the whole of the addi- 
tional quantity of 12} cwt., at least all but about a 
half tub, or 250 lbs. of raw turnips; and in order to 
be very correct, we proceeded to weigh the steam- 
ed turnips which were left unconsumed, when we 
found they only weighed 195 Ibs. This circum- 
stance of the weight being much less than we 
expected, put us on making a series of experi- 
ments, of the difference of the weight when put in 
raw and after being steamed, the result of which 
will be afterwards detailed, and also in ascertain- 
ing, by a more lengthened experiment, the rela- 
a ncaa of food consumed by each lot of 
cattle. 

On this first and short experiment during one 
week of seven days, the three heifers on raw f¢ 
had consumed, as before stated, 25 cwt. 1 qr. 14 
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lbs. of Swedish turnips, 3cwt. 3 qrs. of potatoes, 
and 63 Ibs. of bruised beans, being at the rate of 
135 lbs. of turnips, 20 lbs. of potatoes, and 3 lbs. of 
bruised beans for each beast per day. While the 
three heifers on steamed food had consumed in 
the same space of seven days, about 37 cwt. 16 
lbs. of turnips, being at the rate of 190 lbs. of tur- 
nips, 20 Ibs. of potatoes, and 3 Ibs. of bruised 
beans per day for each beast, a difference of 55 
lbs. of turnips consumed by each beast on steamed 
food per day more than what was consumed by 
those on raw food. 

On a pretty lengthened experiment made on 
the difference of the weight of turnips before and 
after being steamed, we tie the result to be as 
follows:—Upon turnips which had been taken 
from the ground in the early part of February, 
when they were full of juice, weight when raw 5 
tons 8 cwt., after being steamed 4 tons 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 
16 lbs., being aloss of weight in the process of 
steaming of 1 ton 3 cwt. 12 ibs., or in round num- 
bers, the turnips may be said to have lost nearly 
one-fifth of their weight in the process of steam- 
ing, and further we may mention, that they also 
lost about one-fourth or one-fifth of their bulk. But 
at an after period, when the turnips were lifted 
from the ground after the middle of April, the loss 
of weight in the steaming process was not near so 
great, not being one-sixth of their raw weight in 
place of one-fifth as formerly stated. The loss of 
weight on steaming potatoes was a mere nothing, 
not being more than ;th part. Still, although the 
cattle at this latter period, viz. the end of April 
and beginning of May, did not consume quite so 
much weight of turnips, they consumed fully more 
bulk. The turnips having lost considerably in 
weight in proportion to their former bulk, it now 
requiring a larger cart-load to weigh 16 cwt. than 
it did in the month of February; this circumstance 
being easily accounted for, because the tops of the 
turnips were now vegetating rapidly, and the bulb 
losing its former sap. But in every case through- 
out the whole course of the experiment, the dif: 
ference consumed by the cattle on steamed food 
above those on raw, was about 55 lbs. of turnips 
per day for each beast. 

As formerly stated, the stots were allowed, in 
addition to the turnips, 30 Ibs. of potatoes each, 
and 44 Ibs. of bruised beans, being 10 Ibs. of po- 
tatoes and 13 lbs. of beans each beast more than 
the heifers per day. In this case, the result was 
exactly similar to that of the heifers, the stots on 
the steamed food consuming about 55 Ibs. per day 
of turnips more than those on the raw food each 
beast. 

_The steamed food being 94 cwt. 14 Ibs. of tur- 
nips for twenty-eight days of two cattle, about 195 
Ibs. per day, and the raw food being 70 cwt. for the 
same time, about 140 lbs. per day. The twenty- 
eight days alluded to were the last twenty-eight 


days of the experiment, from the 22d of April till 

the 20th May. 

We may now be permitted to state, that our ex- 

periment might very easily have shown different 

results; that the cattle on steamed food might have 

been shown to have consumed less instead of more 

food, and as a necessary consequence, a great 

shortcoming in the article of improvement, because 

in the very outset of our experiment, we discover- 

ed that it was necessary that the steamed food 

should be always fresh, or in other words, newly 

done, and ifit was old done, cold and sour, the 

cattle would hardly eat it unless when very hun- 

gry;in short, the quantity they would consume 

might have been made to agree to the fresh or 
sour state of the food when presented to them. If 

warm and newly done, they would eat up their 

feed with avidity, if cold and sour, they would not 
taste it, unless compelled by hunger. We there- 
fore resolved to give them their food always as 
newly prepared as possible, thinking that the first 
object of our experiment was to fatten both lots of 
cattle as well as we could, and afterwards to cal- 
culate the expense. We are quite aware, that to 
have done a large quantity at one steaming, would 
have lessened the expense both of coal and labor, 
and also, by getting sour before being used, saved 
a vast quantity of food. But we are equally well 
aware, that by so doing we never could have fat- 
tened our cattle on steamed food. And on the 
other hand, had we restricted our different lots of 
cattle to the same weight of food, those on steam- 
ed food would not have had as much as they could 
consume, provided the steamed food was properly 
administered; and therefore, by a parity of reason- 
ing, the cattle on the steamed food could not make 
the same improvement as they would have done 
on full keep. Our object has therefore been, as 
formerly stated, to fatten both lots of cattle, and 
afterwards calculate the different expense. 

A small quantity of salt was allowed the cattle 
as a sort of condiment amongst their food. Those 
on steamed food had it amongst their food when 
being taken from off the steam; those on raw food 
had it mixed with the bean-meal, at the rate of 
about 4th of a lb. each beast per day. ‘They did 
not get any salt for the first ten days, but after be- 
ing used to it for three weeks, we tried the cattle 
on steamed food with one feed without salt. They 
did not seem to relish it so well: we then puta 
little salt on their food in the stall, and they at once 
began to eat greedily; both those on steamed and 
those on raw food were evidently fond of the salt. 
We used the salt at the first, in order to prevent 
the steamed food from getting so soon sour, which 
had a very decided eflect in this respect. In our 
calculations of the value of keep, we have not 
stated any thing for straw consumed by the cattle, 
as they were frequently supplied with litter of the 
same sort of straw, not deeming the straw of any 
other use than being made into dung. 
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TABLE TI. 


Live weight of Cattle, with monthly increase, and total increase of weight in three months; and also 
Live weight when sent away to be killed, with Dead weight of Beef, Tallow, Hides, &c. 
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Steam food, || st. | st. | st. | st. | st. | st. | st. | st. st. st. Ib.}st. Ib. |st. Ib. st, Ib. 
No. 1. 76* | 83 7 | 87 4 |} 92 5.| 16 90 5112: 8 4| 3 12 |25 134 
No. 2. 7 | 84 6 | 90 6 | 953 5} 173| 94 54 0!'8 4| 4 38)\27 7 
No. 3. 68 | 74 6 793} 55) 83 34) 15 83 46 2} 6 10\ 3 8 \26 8 

222 (241 | 19 |2563| 153/270}; 14 | 483) 267 |152 0/23 4/11 93/80 O8% 

Raw food, 

No, 4. 84 | 89 5 | 95 6 | 98 3 | 14 98 55 8! 8 7| 4 3 |29 10 
No. 5. 684| 76 73) 81 5 | 86 5 | 173) 86 48 4| 6 12| 3 74/\27 43 
No. 6. 70 | 76 6 | 8l 5 | 84 3 | 14 84 46 519 6) 5 13/23 14 

2223241 | 185/257 | 16 /268 | 11 | 45 | 268 |150 3/24 11/12 12 (80 2 
Srors. 

Steam food, 

No. 7. 84 | 903; 63) 99 83/103 4 {19 993 | 56 10' 8 11/) 56 12 28 83 
No. 8. 92 | 98 6 (103 5 |106 3 | 14 
176 |188}} 12$)202 | 133/209 7)\33 99: | 56 10} 8 11} 5 12 (28 3 
Raw food, —— 
No. 9. 90 | 96 6 | 100 4 |105 5 | 15 | 1024 | 58 6| 8 8) 5 4 |30 4 
No. 10. 845/ 923) 8 | 100 74) 108 8 | 235 
Pr. 1744)18834| 14 \200 113\2138 13 | 384; 1024 | 58 6) 8 gt 5 4 '30 4 
Explanation of the above Table.—Column 1. contains the live-weight of the cattle when put up to fatten on 


the 20th of February. Column 2. the live-weight on the 20th of March. Column 3. the increase of the 
cattle for first month, viz. from the 20th February till 20th of March. 


of April. 


increase the third month. 


Column 8. Total increase for three months. 


Column 4. live-weight on the 20th 


Column 5. increase the second month. Column 6. live-weight on the 20th of May. 


5 


Column 7. 


Column 9. live-weight when sent 
away to be killed; the heifers onthe 25th of May, and the stots on the 10th June. Column 10. dead weight 
of beef. Column 11. weight of tallow. Column 12. weight of hides. And, column 13., offals, or weight 
wanting over beef, tallow, and hides, to make up the live-weight when last weighed. 


TABLE II. 
Cost of the Keep of Cattle for One Week. 


Three heifers, on steamed food, 
consumed of Swedish turnips, 


Amount. 
£0 12 


Cwt. qrs. lbs. 


price per cwt. 
37 0 16 


£0 O 4 





of potatoes, 3 3 =O 0 1 3 0 4 8 
of beans, 1 bushel, 0 2 7 0 3 0 
of salt, 0 0 Of 
Estimate for coal and extra labor 0 2 0 
Cost of one week of three heifers, or 7s. 43d. each per week, £1 2 i 
Three heifers, on raw food, Cwt. qrs. lbs. price per cwt. Amount. 
consumed of Swedish turnips, 25 1 14 £0 O 4 £0 8 64 
of potatoes, 0 3 3 0 1 3 0 4 8 
of beans, 1 bushel, OO 2 7 0 3 0 
of salt, 0 0 03 
~ Cost of one week of three heifers, or 5s. 5d. each per week, 016 3 O16 3 
Additional cost per week on three heifers on steamed food, £0 5 1045 
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* The stone 14 Ibs. avoirdupois, is the weight marked in this table, 
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TABLE III. 
Two stots, on steam, Cwt. qrs. lbs. price per ewt. Amount. 
consumed of Swedish turnips, 3 2 0 £0°0 4 £0 710 
of potatoes, $ 8 0 » ow. 2 04 8 
of beans, 1 bushel, a 03 0 
Estimate for coal and extra labor, Oo. 1.¢ 
for salt, 0 0 O} 
Cost of one week for two stots, or 8s. 64d. each per week, £017 04 
Two stots, on raw food, Cwt. qrs. lbs. price per cwt. Amount. 
consumed of Swedishturnips, 17 2 0 £0 0 4 £0 5 10 
of potatoes, ae 0 1 3 0 4 8 
of beans, l bushel, O 2 7 0 3 0 
of salt, 0 0 Ok 
Cost of one week of two stots, or 6s. 94d. each per week, £013 64 O13 6} 
Additional cost per week on two stots on steamed food, £0 3 6 


Cost of 3 heifers on steam food, from the 20th of February till the 20th of May, 12 weeks 5 days, 
at £12 14 per week, as per Table II, £14 1 3} 
Cost of 3 heifers on raw food, from the 20th of (Meteget till the 20th of May, 12 
weeks 5 days, at 16s. 3d. per week, as per Table IT, 10 6 7} 





Total additional cost of 3 heifers on steam food above those on raw food, £3 14 8} 


Estimate of Profit and Loss. 


Value of 3 heifers on steam food at 20th February: 
Live-weight as per Col. 1. Table 1. 222 stones, divided by 1.75, as a factor, gives 126 stones 
12 lbs. of beet, at 5s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, £34 17 8} 
Add cost of keep as above, 14 1 3f 





Total cost, £4819 0 £4819 O 
Value when killed, 152 stones of beef, as per Table I. Col. 10 at 6s. 
6d. per stone, sinking the offal, 49 8 0 


ee 


Profit on the cattle on steam food, £0 9 O 


Value of 3 heifers on raw food at 20th of February: 
Live-weight as per Col. I. ‘Table I. 222) stones weight, divided by 1.75, as a factor, gives 127 











stones 2 lbs. at 5s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, ° £3419 3} 
Add cost of keep as above, 10 6 O} 
Total cost, £45 5 10} £45 5 10} 
Value when killed 150 stones 3 Ibs. of beef, at 6s. 6d. per stone, as per Col. 
10. Table I. sinking the offal, 48 16 4} 
Profit on the cattle on raw food, £310 6 
Cost of two stots on steamed food from the 20th of February till the 20th of May, 12 weeks 5 
days, at 17s. O}d. per week, as per Table IIT, £10 16 8 
Cost of two stots on raw food from the 20th of February till the 20th of May, 
12 weeks 5 days, at 13s. 64d. per week, as per Table III, 812 2 
Total additional cost of two stots on steamed food above those on raw food, £2: 4°¢ 


Estimate of Profit and Loss. 


Value of stot No. 7. Table I. at 20th of February: 
Live-weight 84 stones, divided by 1.75, as a factor, gives 48 stones of beef at 5s. 6d. per stone, 


sinking the offal, £13 4 0 
Cost of keep as above, 5 8 4 
. ; ° Total cost, £18 12 4 £18 12 4 
Value when killed 56 stones 10 Ibs. of beef, as per Col. I. Table I. 
at 6s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, 18 8 7} 





Loss on steam stot, £0 3 8} 
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Estimate of Profit and Loss. 


Value of stot No. 9. Col. 1. Table I. 20th February: 
Live-weight 90 stones, divided by 1.70, as a factor, gives 51 stones 6 Ibs. of beef, at 5s. 6d. 


per stone, sinking the offal, 
Cost of keep as in Table III, 


Value when killed 58 stones 6 Ibs. of beef; as per Table I. Col. 10. 


at 6s. 6d. per stone, sinking the offal, 


In the foregoing estimate of value, we have 
stated the beef in the lean state, at 5s. 6d. per 
stone at uhe beginning of the experiment, and 6s. 
6d. per stone when killed, which, we trust, will be 
thought a moderate rate of improvement in the 
value of the beef when fattened. 

From the intimation contained in the foregoing 
Tables, &c., every person will be able to judge for 
himself of the comparative cost of keep and im- 
provement. 

It will be seen from Table IT, that the three hei- 
fers on steamed food cost on the article of keep 
£1 2 14 per week, while the three on raw food, 
cost only 16s. 3d., a difference of only 5s. 10d. 
per week less expense being on the raw food, be- 
ing 54d. more than equal to the expense of keep 
of another beast on raw food. 

And referring to Table I, Cols. 10. and 11, it 
will there be seen that the three on steamed food 
had only 1 stone 11 lbs. more beef, while the three 
on raw food had the advantage in point of tallow, 
by 1 stone 7 Ibs., so nearly equal in this respect 
that there cannot be said to have been any difler- 
ence at all; and by referring to the stots in the 
same manner inthe same tables, the advantage 
will be found to be in tavor of the raw food. 
Therefore, we have no hesitation in saying, that 
in every respect the advantage isin favor of feed- 
ing with raw food. But it is worthy of remark, 
that the difference in the consumption of food 
arises on the turnips alone. We would therefore 
recommend any person wishing to feed cattle on 
steamed food, to use potatoes, or any other food 
which would not lose bulk and weight in the 
steaming process, as there is no question but in 
doing so they would, be brought much _ nearer to 
each other in the article of expense of keep. But 
from the experiment made by us, as will be seen 
by the foregoing estimate of profit and loss, the 
yrofit is greatly in favor of feeding with raw food. 

Jpon the whole, we freely give it as our opinion, 
that steaming food for cattle will never be attend- 
ed with beneficial result under any circumstances 
whatever, because it requires a more watchful and 





£14 2 10} 
4 6 1 
Total cost, £18 8 11} £18 8 11} 
18 19 94 
Profit on stot No. 9. on raw food, £0 10 10 





vigilant superintendance during the whole process 
than can ever be delegated to the common run of 
servants, to bring the cattle on steamed food even 
upon a footing of equality, far less a superiority, to 
those fed on raw food. 

The only thing which it remains for us to state 
is, the periods when the cattle were killed, and 
how they were fed from the 20th May until sent 
off. The heifers were turned out to a very fine 
field of grass, of the first season,on the 22d May, 
where they remained three days, and were then 
sent away to be es. They were exhi- 
bited at alocal Agricultural Show onthe 25th Ma 
on theirroad, when the judges thought them fit 
cattle for the experiment; but none of the gentle- 
men present were able to distinguish which lot 
had been fed on steamed food, or which on raw: 
they were killed on the 28th of May. 

Only two of the stots were killed, that was No. 
7. of the steamed food, and No. 9. of the raw 
food; the other two, No. 8. and No. 10. were kept 
on. Astatement of their after management and 
improvement will now be given. ‘The whole four 
stots were turned out to the foresaid young grass- 
field on the 25th May, after the heifers went away, 
the two which were killed on the 12th, and 
weighed, as per col. 9, Table I, on the morning 
before being sent away. The other two which 
were kept on, were not weighed until the 20th of 
the month, being the usual day from last weigh- 
ing. 

“They remained in the grass-field, which was 
good land and very fine pasture, until the 12th of 
August, when they were brought into the court- 
yard, and were fed on second crop cut clover- 
grass, What they could eat, with the old allowance 
of 43 lbs. of bruised beans per day each. 

On the 4th October current, they began to get, 
n addition to the cut grass and beans, a few com- 
mon white globe turnips. 

The following Table will exhibit their live- 
weight, with the improvement or loss of weight at 
the end of every month. 
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Table of Live- Weight of two Stots kept on. 






































No. 10. |No. 8. on il 
on raw | steamed |. 2 | Loss. 
food. edo Poe 
Live-weight, when weighed on 20th May, as 
per Table I. Col. 6. 
May 20 No. 8. or former, on steamed food, - - 106 
6 No. 10. “ on raw food, = - - - 108 
June 20. | No. 8. os on steamed food, - - 105 1 
a“ No. 10. & on raw food - - - 109 1 
July 20. No. 8. 66 on steamed food, - - 103 2 
“ie No. 10. “ on raw food, - - - 106 3 
Aug. 20 No. 8. after being 8 days in the court-yard on 
cut grass, - = - - - 108 5 
No. 10. do. do. do. do. 108 2 
Sept. 20. | No. 8. do. do. do. do. 113 5 
No. 10. do. do. do. do. 111 3 
Oct. 18. No. 8. after getting a few turnips since 4th 
curt. - - - - 118 5 
ce No. 10. do. do. do. do. 120 9 %: 




















It would therefore appear that the cattle fell off 
during the time they were outat grass, although, as 
formerly stated, the pasture was exceedingly fine. 
We have often before thought that cattle which 
had been highly kept during winter, made no im- 
provement on grass, but never before had an op- 
portunity of trying their live-weight. From this 
tnal it would further appear, that the stot which 
was formerly fed on steamed food, has done quite 
as well since being again put on raw food, as the 
one which was formerly fed on raw food, as they 
at this day bear the same relative proportion in 
their live-weight, which they did on the 20th of 
May, namely, the raw is still 2 stones in advance, 
having both increased 12 stones since the 20th of 
May. 

We have not yet determined how long we will 
keep the two stots, but intend noticing their res- 
pective improvement so long as they are kept. 





EXPERIMENT ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVAN- 
TAGES OF FEEDING HOGS ON RAW OR ON 
PREPARED FOOD. 


By. MR. W. DUDGEON, Sypelaw, near Kelso. 


From the Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Soci- 
ety of Scotland—published in the last No. of the (British) 
Journal of Agriculture—for June, 1834. 


The reporter having, for the last three years, 
paid a good deal of attention to the rearing and 
feeding of swine, has some satisfaction in report- 
ing the result of his experiments. It being rather 
difficult to select the animals all of the exact age 
and the same sex, the reporter considered it of 
greater consequence to have the ten shots of the 
same kind, considering the sex to be less matenial. 
He was fortunate in getting nine of them of one 


doing well. At the same time, the reporter placed 
other three pigs in a different allotment. 

In the mean time, the reporter, on the 2d of July, 
began to feed the two first lots, giving boiled po- 
tatoes to the one description, being lot No. 1. 
(males,) and to the other, No. 2. (females,) raw 
potatoes; both lots continued to eat this food with 
great avidity, getting, at the same time, a little cut 
grass. About a fortnight afterwards, the reporter 


course, to the separate lots. Lot No. 1. got boiled 
beans, which they ate pretty well; and the other 


salt being applied with both the raw and boiled 
beans; but the lot No. 2. were very shy in eating 
their food for some time, and seemed to prefer the 
cut grass: they, in consequence, did not keep pace 
with lot No. 1., asthey took to the boiled food 
more readily. However, in the course of eight 
days, lot No. 2. seemed to take more with the 
hashed beans, and devoured them greedily, which 
caused a sort of eruption to come out upon their 
ears, showing that the food was rather heating for 
them. The reporter, in consequence, caused a 
proportion of potatoes to be given with the beans, 
and added alittle more salt, always, of course, ob- 
serving to give No. 1. the boiled food, and No. 2. 
the raw. That thismixture had the effect of allay- 
ing the irritability and itchiness on their ears and 
skin, was very soon observable by their taking on 
fat, and appearing altogether more healthy. The 
reporter was particularly well situated for venti- 
lating the sow-houses, where they got plenty of 
room to move about, and had a separate place for 
feeding and exercise, as well as a place for them to 
repose in, after receiving their several quantums. 
These circumstances he considers of consequence 


litter when nine weeks old, and had other three of|in the feeding of these animals, for when kept dry, 


the same description from another sow. He ac- 
cordingly proceeded to put up two lots in separate 
crews, or sow-houses, say six he pigs in one place, 


clean, and airy, they thrive and feed well on com- 
paratively little food, as will be shown by their re- 
spective weights, taken at different times, in the 





and five she ones in the other; having had them annexed table. 


all successfully cut, and with every appearance of 


Respecting the three pigs, which shall be de- 


changed the food to beans—raw and boiled, of 


lot got raw beans ground, mixed with water, and’ 
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signated lot No. 3, the reporter was anxious to as- 
certain the respective merits of the sexes in feeding, 
and he put up two males and one female in this 
crew, which he caused to be fed on raw and boiled | 
food indiscriminately, as it happened to be left 
over, after serving the other two lots of shots. 
Two of the pigs of this last mentioned lot were of 
a.very peculiar breed, being across of the wild 
boar and the common sow; they were marked ex- 
actly like a zebra, but did not take on fat so readily 
as the other pigs; hence they were not so_profita- 
ble, but their bacon had a peculiarly rich and deli- 
cate flavor. The reporter had all the three lots of 
pigs repeatedly washed with soap and water, and 
he thinks it refreshed them greatly, and caused 
them to relish their food. 

The reporter every eight or ten days, say from 
the 2d of July till the 2d of October, made repeat- 
ed observations on the appearance of all the ani- 
mals; and he may now state generally, thatlot No. 
1. (males,) fed exclusively upon boiled meat, did 
thrive throughout in a superior manner to the 
others, and even to those who had an occasional 
mixture of raw and boiled meat: thus showing 
that boiled meat is at all times more nutritive than 
the raw. ‘The reporter thinks that in all cases of 
feeding swine, they should be fed on prepared 
food, adding always a sufficient portion of salt, 
which seems a necessary condiment in most de- 
scriptions of prepared food. 


Original expense of the purchasing and feeding the 
Swine. 


To paid for 10 pigs at 25s. each, £12 10 0 
To amount of expense for feed- 
ing Lot, No. I. £820 
ditto, of ditto, No. Il. 690 
—- 14110 





Amount, £27 10 








Ttems of expense of food for Lot, No. I. 
To 4 bolls of beans at 21s. £4 4 0) 





expense of hashing ditto, 0 8 
fuel and salt, 0 10 
30 bushels of old potatoes, at 8d. per | 
bushel, 1 0 0) 
40 ditto of new ditto at 1s. ditto, 2 0 0 | 
£8 2 


Ditto of food for Lot, No. I. | 


To 4 bolls of beans at 21s. £440 
30 bushels of old potatoes 

at 8d. 100 

95 ditto of new ditto at Is. 150 


6 9 0 


Amount of expense for food, £14 11 0 
Price at which the pigs sold for. 





To Lot, No. I. at 45s. each, £11 5 0O 
Lot, No. IL. at. 29s. each, 7 5 0 


£18 10 0 
Abstract. 
T MOP ¢ »YV » “Ag 
Co amount of the price and expenses 
of feeding the swine as per pre- 


ceding page, £27 1 0 
Amount received, being the price | 
of the pigs sold, 18 10 0 


Loss in feeding the swine, £8 11 0: 


























Table of weights of the Swine. 
1833. I. He Pigs. 
Increase of 
Weights. Weights. 
St. lbs. oz. st. lbs. oz. 
July 2. Weight taken as 
of this date, 17 2 0 
Aug. 19. Ditto taken as 
of this date, 27 2 8 
10 0 8 
Oct. 12. Ditto taken as 
of this date, 55 8 4 
28 512 
Total increase of he pigs since 2d 
July to 12th October, 38 6 4 
IT. She Pigs. 
July 2. Weight taken as of 
this date, I4 1 0 
Aug. 19. Ditto taken as of — 
this date, 17 5 8 
3 4 8 
Oct. 12. Ditto taken as of 
this date, 3112 8 
——14 7 0 
Total increase on she pigs from 2d 
July till 12th October, 17 11 8 
Abstract. 
Increase on he pigs from 2d July, until 
the 12th October, 38 6 4 
Ditto on she pigs from 2d July till 12th 
October, 17 11 8 
Total increase, 56 3 12 





By these tables and statements, the reporter 


shows a loss of £8 11s. on feeding of the said 


swine, but which could not have taken place had 
the pigs been bought atareasonable price at the 
time, the reporter having paid 8s. or 10s. more than 
they were really worth, on account of the recom- 
mendation of the breed, and being anxious to fur- 
nish the Society with a report; the result of which 


satisfies him, that the prepared food is the best to 


be given this description of animals; and, besides, 
the meat is considered to be superior to those fed 
onraw food. It will be observed, that lot No. 2 
did not at all keep pace, or bear a proper compari- 


son, with lot No. 1; although they did not consume 


the same quantity of food (and hence were not so 
extravagant in feeding,) still the reporter thinks 
they ate an additional quantity of grass, this being 


given to both lots. Respecting lot No. 3, which 
got a mixture of food both prepared and raw, they 
‘approached nearer to No. 1, in respect to their 


feeding properties, but they appeared occasionally 
shy at having their meat so mixed. The reporter 


was therefore convinced, that it is better, in general, 
‘to continue for some time only one description of 


food, as, whatever the animals become accustomed 


to, they begin to relish and thrive accordingly. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

In addition to the communications before stated to 
have been received, we have to acknowledge the fol- 
lowing: ‘Review of Dr. Spofford’s Address to the Ag- 
ricultural Society of Essex, Massachusetts’—‘On ga- 


ma grass” —*On buckwheat and millet.” 
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